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all  the  thin  and  transient  hymns  of  the ' 
spiritual  syllabub  school,  we  go  back  to  the 
psalms  of  Zion,  and  say  “  Give  us  the  old  | 
wine  of  the  King’s  vineyard  ;  it  is  better.”  | 
All  that  is  richest  and  sweetest  in  Watts,  j 
LAKE  MOHOSK— TO  SARATOGA.  Wesley,  Toplady,  and  Co wper,  was  drawn  i 
By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler.  of  Siloah’s  fountain.  Perhaps  David  | 

Dr.  Strong’s  institutei,  Saratoga,  July  11, 1879.  ^  choir-leader  ill  heaven.  I 

My  last  epistle  closed  on  the  eve  of  the  ^  —  j 

Fourth,  beside  the  witching  little  Lake  GARRISOX  .\GA1>'. 

Mohonk.  The  Fourth  was  indeed  a  day  By  Rev.  J.  Ambrose  Wight,  D.D.  j 

of  independence  to  us  up  in  those  sublime  It  is  not  pleasant  to  say  anything  but 
solitudes  and  free  from  the  racket  and  the  good  of  the  dead.  Whatever  their  virtues 
revelries  of  the  great  town.  There  were  a  or  their  faults,  they  are  gone  to  a  higher 
few  sporadic  cases  of  firecrackers  let  off  by  tribunal  than  that  of  man.  But  gone 
the  lads  ;  and  in  the  evening  the  beautiful  though  they  are,  their  Influence  and  their 
lake  was  lit  up  by  fireworks.  A  ri’gatta  example  live,  and  history  must  take  ac- 
was  extemporized  also  by  the  young  folks,  count  of  what  they  have  done  for  good  or 
in  which  two  of  the  prizes  were  won  by  a  ill  during  the  period  of  their  earthly  ca- 
brace  of  buxom  girls— one  of  them  from  reer.  The  recent  death  of  Mr.  Garrison  has 
Brooklyn.  It  was  my  pleasant  office  to  called  forth  tributes  of  praise,  which  have 
present  the  leather  medals  to  these  Grace  been  well  nigh  universal ;  and  those  who. 
Darlings  who  had  handled  the  oar  so  skil-  while  conceding  his  sincerity  and  zeal, 
fully.  Instead  of  a  leather  trophy  they  doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  methods,  have 
might  better  have  been  crowned  with  tlie  been  themselves  harshly  criticised  as  if 
laurel,  whose  rich  blossoms  made  the  Mo-  wanting  in  sympathy  with  tlie  aims  of  a 
hawk  forests  gorgeous.  great  reformer.  His  eulogists  assert  that 

The  longer  I  stayed  beside  that  moun-  he  and  his  party  were  right,  not  only  in 
tain  lake,  the  more  fascinating  it  became  their  general  aim,  but  in  their  special  meas- 
tome.  The  restfulness  of  the  atmosphere,  ures,  and  that  God  has  justified  tliern  by 
the  delight  of  climbing  the  cliffs,  and  bringing  about  the  end  they  sought.  In¬ 
threading  the  rocky  caves  and  labyrinths,  deetl  some  go  so  far  as  to  claim  for  him 
the  evening  paddles  over  the  miniature  and  his  small  band  of  followers  the  whole 
lakelet,  the  glorious  sunset  views  from  the  credit  of  bringing  Slavery  to  an  end,  Sev- 
observatory,  filled  up  every  lu)ur  with  ra-  eral  articles  in  The  Evaxoelist  of  late 
tional  enjoyment.  And  then  with  what  seem  to  be  of  this  sort,  and  notably  that 
keen  appetites  we  came  in  to  Friend  of  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson  week  before  last. 
Smiley’s  well-spread  tables !  Our  Quaker  If  I  had  only  read  of  those  things  about 
host  has  solved  the  experiment  of  keeping  which  this  difference  of  opinion  exists,  I 
a  large  hotel  thoroughly  filled  with  the  would  not  say  anything  ;  but  I  was  there. 
most  refined  guests,  and  yet  not  a  single  The  period  between  1840  and  1860  is  fresh 
bottle  of  wine,  or  even  balls  or  billiards  to  me  as  yesterday.  I  remember  well  the 
have  ever  been  visible  in  thfise  puritanic  heartburnings  and  divisions  in  Church  and 
quarters.  The  Sabbath  is  so  strictly  ob-  Shite,  in  neighborhoods  and  in  families,  of 
served  that  no  shiges  are  allowed  to  arrive  those  bitter  days ;  and  T  am  not  prepared 
or  depart ;  and  not  even  a  single  row-boat  to  believe  that  they  were  the  sole  results 
was  launched  on  the  lake  from  sunrise  to  of  the  spiritual  and  mental  stolidity  of  the 
sunset!  Yet  it  was  not  a  gloomy  Sabbath.  Lyman  Beechers  and  the  Alexanders,  and 
The  young  folk  sauntered  among  the  trees,  all  the  conservative  men  who  differed  from 
or  sat  reading  in  the  Summer-houses  ;  the  Mr.  Garrison  and  his  party, 
parlor  was  crowded  both  at  morning  and  I  have  no  personal  recollei'tions  to  give 
evening  worship,  and  the  “  day  kept  holy  ”  of  Mr.  Garrison  ;  I  first  heard  of  him 
ended  with  a  happy  service  of  song.  Bare-  in  Bennington,  Vt,  where  he  began  his 
ly  have  I  witnessed  a  more  golden  Sabbath  public  career  by  the  publication  of  his 
—a  day  that  was  more  truly  the  “  bridal  “  .Tournal  of  Humanity  ”  (I  think  I  have 
of  the  earth  and  sky.”  The  prosperity  of  its  title  correctly),  and  whence  he  had  then 
such  a  God-honoring  establishment  as  the  lately  gone  to  Boston,  where  he  had  start- 
Mohonk  House  is  an  encouragement  to  ed  a  paper  with  another  name  for  about 
others  to  do  likewise.  Perhaps  by-and-  the  same  object.  He  was  then  regarded 
by  people  may  find  out  that  it  pays  to  by  the  public,  and  doubtless  wished  to  be 
keep  God’s  Commandments.  so  regarded  himself,  as  before  all  things  a 

g  ple!asj>nt__fii>jap<le  in  “  reformer."  It'TtTsr  of  him  that  he 

^Vtication-expertenoe  ;  but  Baratxiga  m,  «»nd  cr»,»i.j  7>-  i _ 

become  to  many  of  us  one  of  the  necessa-  without  one ;  and  that  w’herever  he  went, 
ries  of  life.  No  mountain  scenery  is  so  “  he  would  set  people  by  the  ears.”  Those 
picturesque  and  no  sea-surf  so  majestic  who  knew  him  cjin  testify  if  this  allegation 
that  they  can  take  the  place  of  these  rein-  was  wholly  without  foundation.  I  never 
vigorating  waters.  When  I  went  down  at  saw  him.  Without  doubt  he  grew  more 
six  o’clock  this  morning  into  cool  Congress  ipiiet  and  less  combative  in  later  life,  and 
Park,  with  its  fresh  grass  sparkling  in  the  very  possibly  better  balanced,  especially 
dew,  the  very  trees  seemed  to  stretch  out  as  he  saw  the  great  end  for  which  he  had 
their  arms  in  welcome.  The  tame  deer  contended,  realized. 

standing  beside  their  chalet  looked  out  of  But  of  his  measures,  we  all  knew  ;  and 
their  big  soft  eyes  as  if  they  recognized  an  a  multitude  of  his  associates  and  sympa- 
old  acquaintance.  The  red  squirrel  that  thizers  of  all  the  different  grades,  were 
sat  breakfasting  on  his  nut,  seemed  to  be  known  to  this  con’csporident  for  many 
the  identical  fellow  that  had  whisked  his  years.  There  was,  of  course,  a  great  dif- 
tail  at  me  for  a  dozen  Summers.  As  for  ference  among  those  so-called  “Abolition- 
the  bubbling  glass  of  Congress  water,  it  ists  ”  in  those  days.  Some  gave  the  name 
was  the  very  “  cup  of  kindness  ”  that  was  to  all  anti-Slavery  men,  however  mild  their 
redolent  of  “  the  days  of  auld  lang  syne.”  maimer,  or  rational  and  Christian  their 
Thirty  Summers  have  not  any  more  staled  measures  ;  but  there  were  men  among 
its  freshness,  or  dulled  its  sparkling  effer-  them  in  whom  I  did  not  believe  then,  and 
vesconce,  than  they  have  dimmed  the  ver-  I  do  not  heliere  in  them  now.  I  thought 
dure  of  the  maple  over  my  window.  them  unbalanced,  wanting  in  good  judg- 

Every  season  here  shows  something  ment,  and  positively  fanatical ;  I  thl7ik  so 
new.  I  had  supposed  that  the  Grand  ITn-  stilJ.  Were  I  to  live  life  over  again,  with 
ion  Hotel  had  reached  the  utmost  possi-  the  light  since  afforded,  I  believe  I  should 
bility  of  splendor.  But  now  its  ambitious  think  and  do  substantially  as  then  ;  and  I 
owner  has  enlarged  its  pleasure-garden  firmly  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the 
until  it  reaches  through  to  the  street  be-  Church,  and  of  the  Northern  people,  who 
yond,  and  the  whole  interior  space  is  a  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Garrison,  would 
fairy-scene.  Gas  was  not  bright  enough  also  think  and  do  very  much  as  then.  Mr. 
to  illuminate  it,  and  so  they  have  hung  Garrison  would  destroy  the  Church,  and 
electric-lights  among  the  trees.  Over  the  the  State  too,  to  got  rid  of  Slavery  I  Now 
fountain  in  mi<l-air  is  suspended  5vhat  I  feel  no  obligation  to  believe  in  a  man 
looks  like  a  white  jar  of  molten  silver  such  !  who  burns  his  house  to  be  rid  of  the  rats, 
as  I  have  seen  in  the  smelting-furnaces  of  He  may  be  a  kindly  man,  of  good  sense  in 
the  mining  regions.  That  crystal  jar  of  many  things  ;  his  aim,  to  be  rid  of  the 
light  flings  its  silvery  radiance  over  an  rats,  may  be  good  ;  but  his  methods  I  ob- 
area  of  two  hundred  square  feet,  and  gives  ject  to.  And  if  he  {iroposcs  to  burn  my 
a  light  sufficiently  strong  to  make  the  Ixouse  too,  as  5vell  as  his  own,  I  shall  re¬ 
page  of  a  book  easy  reading.  A  half  dozen  sist  him,  and  shall  take  the  liberty  to  think 
of  these  electric-burners  seem  to  do  the  him  off  his  balance — on  that  subject, 
work  of  fifty  gas-lamps.  Now  I  knew  a  good  many  who  gloried 

Other  hotels  have  been  adding  to  their  in  the  name  of  Abolitionist.  Many  such 
decorations.  A  large  rink  has  been  open-  kept  their  balance  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
ed  beside  the  Hathorn  Spring  for  roller-  that  the  great  body  did.  But  of  the  men 
skating.  Upper  Broadway  is  increasing  who  took  up  the  profession  of  Beformer,  a 
iU  display  of  cottage-architect  lire ;  and  so  good  many  did  7iot.  I  will  not  mention 
this  gathering-place  for  the  nation  (and  |  names ;  but  I  easily  call  to  mind  a  half 
for  all  kindreds  and  tongues,  also  from  !  dozen  such,  and  one  or  more  preachers  of 
other  lands)  seems  to  have  come  out  of  the  j  the  Gospel  among  them,  who  threw  away 
shadow  of  the  “  hard  times  ”  into  a  new  |  the  Bible,  gave  up  the  Christian  faith,  and 
glory.  j  became  what  were  called  in  those  days  of 

Thus  far,  the  Springs  are  not  crowded  in  plain  and  rough  speech,  “  One, 

the  morning.  Among  the  ministers  here  ;  a  frequent  lecturer,  a  church  member,  stay- 
for  their  annual  recruiting,  I  recognize  our  |  ing  with  a  friend  of  mine  one  night,  upon 
Auburn  Professor,  Herrick  Johnson — who  the  friend’s  taking  the  Bible  in  hand  for 
carries  a  tumbler  of  pure  Gospel  down  to  evening  w’orship,  said  to  him  ;  “  Do  you 
Classon-Avenue  church  every  Sabbath—  hold  to  that  fol-de-rol  yet  ?  I  gave  it  up 
and  Doctors  Mix,  Mott,  and  Harbaugh  long  ago.”  It  is  useless  to  talk  to  us  of 
from  New  Jersey.  At  Doctor  Strong’s  I  that  sort  of-  heroes,  because  now  Slavery 
the  old  familiar  faces  greet  me.  This  is ;  is  abulished.  Some  of  us  firmly  believe 
one  of  the  houses  where  those  who  eome  |  that  it  would  have  been  abolished  pre- 
once  come  again.  At  social  worship  in  the  i  cisely  the  same,  though  not  a  soul  of  this 
parlor  this  morning,  I  observed  that  Dr.  brood  of  men  had  ever  lived. 

Bobinson’s  “  Psalms  and  Hymns  and  But  it  may  be  replied  “  True,  these  men. 
Spiritual  Songs  ”  were  used— a  Scriptural  the  extreme  ones,  of  whom  Mr.  Garrison 
title  for  a  book  that  is  enriched  with  a  hb-  may  be  a  type,  were  not  altogether  bal- 
eral  supply  of  King  David  versified  by  |  anced ;  but  they  were  a  necessity,  a  sort 
Dr.  Watts.  When  we  have  sung  through  !  of  John-the-Baptists,  who  went  before  the 


I' 


people  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord.” ! 
Well,  we  will  not  quarrel  over  that  so  j 
much,  though  we  may  have  some  doubts  ! 
about  it,  since  John  the  Baptist  did  not  turn  j 
infidel,  and  his  bits  of  sermons,  preserved  j 
to  us,  are  entirely  safe  and  sensible.  But  1 
if  God  did  use  them,  they  are  not  held  up 
as  models,  nor  are  we  required  to  believe 
in  their  wisdom  as  instructor.  We  are 
always  jumping  to  the  conclusion,  because 
God  has  used  a  particular  instrumentality 
to  effect  some  particular  result,  that  He  j 
approves  it  for  general  use,  and  intends  it  { 
for  all  occasions.  I  mean  no  disrespect  to 
the  many  good  and  wise  men  who  took  de¬ 
cided  anti-Slavery  ground ;  but  I  submit 
that  through  all  the  earlier  years  of  that 
fierce  discussion,  there  were  two  sides  to 
it,  and  I  stand  for  the  defence  of  the  con¬ 
servative  side.  Yet  Heaven  deliver  us 
from  arguing  it  over  again!  But  we  do 
not  propose,  while  living,  to  be  put  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  wrong.  Slavery  came  to  its 
end  by  the  madness  of  the  slaveholders  ; 
and  the  Northern  people,  the  great  bulk 
of  whom  were  never  “Abolitionists,”  with 
Abraham  Lincoln  (never  an  “Abolitionist”) 
at  their  head,  put  it  down — three  hundred 
thousand  of  them  laying  down  their  lives 
for  the  purpose. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Garrison  may  laud 
him  as  much  as  they  please,  provided  they 
refrain  from  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  that 
great  body  of  men,  in  Church  and  State, 
who  refused  to  believe  in  his  wisdom,  or 
to  be  joined  in  his  methods. 

EDUCATIONAL  ANNIVERSARIES  IN  ALBANY. 

By  Prof.  Uears  of  Hamilton  College. 

This  capital  city  year  by  year  continues  to 
draw  to  itself  not  only  the  legislators  ai^d 
their  following  of  lobbyists  and  others,  but 
many  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  State. 
They  come  at  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of 
Regents,  who  have  the  interests  of  Higher 
Education  in  their  charge;  they  stimulate, 
encourage,  and  instruct  one  another  by  their 
carefully  prepared  papers  .and  discussions; 
they  propose  measures  by  which  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  Board  of  Regents  may  be  promot¬ 
ed,  the  deflciencies  in  our  system  of  education 
may  bo  remedied,  and  a  constant  advance 
maybe  secured  in  every  department  of  the 
great  work  committed  to  them. 

Recognized  by  the  State,  the  chambers  of 
the  Capitol  are  thrown  open  to  this  “  Univer¬ 
sity  Convocation.”  This  year  the  place  of 
meeting  was  the  now  Hall  of  the  Assembly,  a 
gorgeous  apartment  on  the  western  side  of 
tlie  Capitol,  at  an  elevation  corresponding  to 
the  fourth  story  of  an  ordinary  building.  It 
may  be  reached  by  two  flights  of  broad  and 
easy  stone  steps,  or  by  the  elevator,  which 
was  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convocation.  The 

"t  aii.ampUitnettMai, 

tne  fiesks  being  arruun^ed  iii  concentric  half 
circles,  one  rising  above  the  other,  the  desk 
of  the  presiding  officer  being  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  back  of  the  centre.  The  frescoing  and 
furnishing  of  the  chamber  arc  rich  and  strik¬ 
ing.  The  archod  ceiling  rises  to  a  heiglit  of 
fifty  feet.  But  amid  such  a  great  architec¬ 
tural  display,  the  acoustic  properties  of  a 
place  designed  wholly  for  speaking  and  trans¬ 
acting  public  business  have  been  almost  en¬ 
tirely  neglected.  In  fact,  the  chamber  may 
fairly  be  sot  down  as  a  failure  in  this  its 
chief  purpose.  I  have  been  in  few  audience- 
rooms  where  hearing  was  so  difficult.  The 
fine  wires  strung  across  in  various  directions 
reveal  the  sense  of  failure,  but  do  not  remedy 
it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
Erastus  C.  Benedict,  Esq.,  of  Now  York  city, 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  Convo¬ 
cation,  which  extended  from  July  8th  to  July 
10th.  Besides  the  various  academies  and 
schools,  Columbia  College  was  represented 
by  President  Barnard ;  Union  College  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Perkins;  Hamilton  College  by  Profes¬ 
sors  North,  ilears,  and  Goertner;  University 
of  the  City  of  New  York  by  Professor  B.  N. 
Martin;  St.  Stephen’s  by  Dean  R.  B.  Fair- 
bairn  ;  Cornell  University  by  Professors  Wil¬ 
son,  Russell,  and  Caldwell;  Rochester  by 
President  Anderson ;  Rutgers  Female  College 
bj’  Professor  D.  S.  Martin,  and  Elmira  Fe¬ 
male  College  by  Professor  1).  R.  Ford.  Be¬ 
sides  a  score  of  excellent  papers,  a  Com¬ 
mencement  address  was  delivered  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Barnard  on  the  duties  of  the  State  to 
education,  in  whicli  he  took  the  ground  that 
the  State  was  bound  to  educate  the  children 
of  its  citizens  as  much  as  it  could,  instead  of 
the  least  possible.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  and  powerful  arguments  which 
have  been  put  forth  on  that  side  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  it  will  doubtle.ss  be  given  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  in  permanent  form. 

One  of  the  points  urged  in  the  address,  the 
unification  of  the  whole  educational  policy  of 
the  State  by  placing  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (Free  Schools)  under  the  Board 
of  Regents,  had  already  been  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  Convocfition  to  confer  with 
committees  of  other  bodies.  A  joint  effort  to 
accomplish  this  object  will  doubtless  once 
more  be  made  before  the  Legislature  during 
the  coming  Winter.  Several  previous  at¬ 
tempts  have  failed,  and  the  present  may  share 
the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  since  it  involves 
the  surrender  of  the  power  of  patronage  over 
30,000  teachers  and  three  millions  of  money 
by  the  Legislature,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
control  to  a  non-political  body.  All  good 
citizens,  however,  must  agree  in  desiring  the 
removal  of  the  management  of  the  Interests 
of  common  school  education  from  the  uncer¬ 
tain  arena  of  partisan  polities  and  the  trans- 
I  fer  of  the  appointing  power  to  some  such 
body  as  the  Regents  of  the  University. 
Measures  were  also  taken  for  extending  and 
perfecting  the  alreaily  popular  and  useful 
I  “  Regents’  Examinations,”  so  that  a  Regents’ 

I  certificate  or  diploma  may  be  a  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  academic 
course,  and  a  sufficient  proof  of  proficiency 
to  entitle  the  holder  to  admission  to  the 
freshman  class  of  any  college  in  the  State, 

The  Chancellor’s  reception  and  entertain¬ 


ment  at  the  new  and  handsome  Kenmore  he  in  that  work,  could  report  such  reinarka- 1 
House,  added  to  the  enjoyable  character  of  ble  success  in  the  Gospel.  Many  traits  of 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  sad  thought  that  the  this  good  and  remarkable  preacher,  after  his 
hospitable  mansion  of  the  late  Chancellor  settlement  in  Cornwall,  could  be  given ;  but 
Pruyn,  with  its  treasures  of  art  and  its  this  mast  suffice  for  the  present.  S.  S.  H. 
unique  decorations,  was  now  closed;  that 

the  owner,  who  so  often  acted  the  part  oi  the  HR  T  ^  IVILLIAHNON 

generous  host  to  the  members  of  the  Convo¬ 
cation,  could  not  be  forgotten  in  the  festivi-  His  Long  Career  a.  Miis^nary  Among  the  Indians. 

ties  maintained  with  like  generosity  by  his  By  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  LL.D. 

siici'OBsor 

The  Interacademic  Contests. 


For  throe  or  four  years  past  the  principals  was  lying  sick  unto  death  In  the  town 

of  the  academies  of  the  State  have  embraced  Ripley.  Ohio.  We  were  comparatively 
the  opportunity  of  this  annual  gathering  at  f/angers  there,  having  come  down  from 
Albany,  to  bring  together  the  best  students  Steubenville  only  three  months  before, 
of  their  various  Institutions,  that  they  might  came  daily  into  that  sick  room  a  young 

compete  for  honors  and  prizes  in  the  different  ^ 

studies.  They  have  formed  an  “Interaca-  That  was^e  beginning  of  my  acquaintance 
demic  Union,”  of  which  Principal  W.  B.  Cut-  ^*lRamson.  During  the  next  three 

ting  of  Waterville  Union  School  has  been  or  four  years  no  man  in  Ripley  attended  our 
President.  This  year  they  had  contests  and  f^^^ioations  In  Latin  and  Greek  more  regu- 
gave  prizes  to  the  amount  of  $355,  for  excel-  '"‘‘"‘If  ted  a  deeper  interest  in  our 


This  was  my  boy  acquaintance 


lenco  in  English  Es-says,  Greek,  Latin,  Phv-  acquaintance 

sics,  German,  Geometry,  English  Literature, 

and  Rhetorical  exercises.  The  young  lady  years  he  and  I  have  been  most  intimately  as- 


pupils,  as  usual,  were  very  successful  in  car¬ 
rying  off  prizes.  They  took  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes  in  English  Essays,  first  prize  in 


sociated  in  the  missionary  work  in  the  land 
of  the  Dakotas. 

Thomas  Smith  Williamson  was  born  in 


Latin,  first  and  second  prizes  in  Physics,  and  Union  District,  South  Carolina,  in  March, 
first  prize  in  Geometry.  Yet  the  utility,  on  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Wil- 

the  whole,  of  the.se  public  contests  and  high  Ramson  and  Mary  Smith— a  second  marriage, 
tension  of  rivalry  among  persons  compara-  time  the  father  was  pastor  of  the 

lively  young,  added  to  the  strain  of  the  clos-  oRurch  of  Fair  Forest.  When  only  a  boy  of 
ing  exercises  of  their  own  institutions,  seems  ©ighteen  he  had  been  drafted  into  the  army, 
very  questionable.  Instructors  should  secure  accompanied  Gates  in  his  unfortunate 
private  boarding  houses  for  pupils  coming  ©xpedition  through  the  Carolinas.  After- 
from  a  distance,  and  not  allow  them  to  go  to  wards  he  was  graduated  at  Hampton  Sydney 
hotels  for  their  lodgings.  The  whole  ques-  CoR©*©  and  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
tion  of  prizes  and  prize  contests  in  Academy  ®y  Ri®  marriages  he  had  come  into  the 
and  College  needs  reconsideration.  po.ssession  of  slaves,  as  well  as  from  his  own 

The  Albany  Pastors  father,  Thomas  Williamson,  whose  wife  was 

Whose  presence  added  interest  to  the  educa-  ^nn  Newton,  a  distant  relative  of  Sir  Isaac 
tional  gatherings,  and  one  of  whom— Dr.  Up-  Newton.  By  the  will  of  his  father,  the  slaves 
son — is  a  valuable  member  of  the  Board  of  coming  to  him  were  to  be  set  free;  and  to 
Regents,  were  still  at  their  posts.  Dr.  Dar-  accomplish  this  object  for  all  in  his  posses, 
ling  goes  with  his  family  in  a  few  days  to  his  B©y.  William  Williamson,  in  1805,  while 

accustomed  haunts  in  the  North  Woods.  He  Thomas  Smith  Williamson  was  a  little  lad, 
will  enjoy  another  opportunity  to  evangelize  rccjoved  from  South  Carolina  to  Adams  coun- 
his  guide,  who  Is  good  in  everything  but  in  OR^o. 

reverence  for  the  Sabbath,  when  it  occurs  Thus  the  boy  Thomas  had  the  advantage  of 
during  a  spell  of  weather  favorable  for  hunt-  Showing  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  free  State, 
ing.  Health  and  success  to  him.  ®"d  with  Inherited  antipathies  to  the  wrong 

of  slavory.  lo  duo  tl  mo  lio  wus  Bont  to  Joffcr- 

1  wni>viv<'  I>U4V1;<U  College  at  Cannonsburg,  Pa.,  where  ho 

A  auu.YlAG  IKAlhK.  graduated  in  the  Autumn  of  1820.  For  the 

By  Helen  Harr.  next  three  or  four  years  he  gave  himself  to 

Upon  the  threshold  of  this  day  the  study  of  medicine,  attending  lectures. 

We  pause,  our  Father,  while  we  pray.  first  at  Cincinnati,  and  afterwards  in  Yale 

Above  the  portals  of  the  night  Medical  College,  where  he  took  his  degree  of 

The  day-star  pales  her  silvery  light.  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Spring  of  1824. 

As  Thou  dost  bid  the  Morn  arise  r>  i.  i  i  i 

.  J  .  T7  .  ..  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  commenced  the  prac- 

And  glorify  the  Eastern  skies :  „ 

Freight  its  bright  beams  our  souls  to  bless,  profession  in  West  Union.  But 

Jesus,  Thoa  Sun  of  Righteousness  I  tR®  R®  removed  to  Ripley,  where 

Be  Thou  our  Guardian ;  guide  our  feet  he  built  up  a  very  fair  practice,  in  which  he 

Where’er  !Hiy  truth  and  justice  meet.  continued  eight  years. 

O,  load  us  gently  by  Thy  side  In  the  Spring  of  1827  he  married  into  one 

nntiiaj*»»oefuI  eventide,  qj  jjjq  families  of  Mason  county.  Ky., 

b»^  ta  ow  _ -  daughter  of  Col.  James 

And  wo  a  blessed  r^t  may  know 

In  the  calm  and  quiet  afterglow.  ,  ,  .  a.i_  i  .1 1  1.  a 

O,  Christ  the  Lord,  send  the  Spirit  Dove  tR«  y®®""  ^R*'®®  ^RiRl''®"-  Rot 

With  peace  and  pardon  from  above,  tR®  Lord  took  them,  and  the  father  and  mo- 

Th.at  Hope,  sweet  Hope,  may  build  her  nest  ther  were  left  alone.  This,  more  than  any- 

This  hallowed  morn  in  each  happy  breast,  thing  el.se,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  prac- 

And  forevermore  our  souls  shall  be  tice  of  medicine  and  seek  the  Gospel  minis- 

Tunod  to  diviuest  melody.  try.  In  those  family  bereavements  he  heard 

And  to  the  Saviour  crucified,  the  Master’s  voice  saying  to  him  “Come  up 

Enthroned  at  Jehovah’s  side,  higher.” 

A  ransomed  throng  we  11  bend  the  knee  Accordingly,  in  the  Spring  of  1833  he  plac- 

Throughout  the  glad  Eternity.  Chilllcothe 

-  Presbytery,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the- 

BUSHNELL’S  SPLINTER  SERMON.  ology.  The  Winter  following  he  spent  in  the 


During  the  years  1798-99  Rev.  Jedidiuh  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and  was  licensed 
Bushnell  was  a  missionary  from  Connecticut  to  preach  by  his  Presbytery  in  the  Spring  of 
through  the  central  part  of  the  State  of  New  1834.  The  change  in  ids  profession  was  made 
York.  While  near  Cooperstown  he  broke  his  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  inis- 
watch,  and  went  to  that  place  to  get  it  repair-  sionary  work  among  the  aborigines  of  this 
ed;  and  as  repairs  would  take  some  time,  he  country.  And  now  immediately  after  bis  11- 
spont  a  Sabbath  at  Cooperstown.  But  he  did  ©©nsure,  we  find  him  with  an  appointment 
not  much  like  to  stay  there,  for  "the  people  from  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
were  rather  uppish,"  he  said.  So  ho  inquired  for  Foreign  Missions,  "  to  proceed  on  an  ex- 
if  there  was  not  some  place  near  where  a  mis-  ploring  tour  among  the  Indians  of  the  Upper 
sionary  might  well  preach.  They  said  there  Mississippi,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sacs 
was  a  settlement  on  Otogo  Creek.  Thither  and  Foxes,  but  to  collect  what  information  he 
he  went,  and  found  an  unfinished  building  could  in  reference  to  the  Sioux,  Wlnnebagoes, 
with  a  floor  on  the  second  story,  and  ho  sent  and  other  Indians. 

out  notice  of  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  It  He  went  as  far  as  Fort  Snelling,  and  found 
was  a  pretty  good  place  for  a  missionary  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  open  door  among  the 
preach,  and  the  house  was  crowded  even  to  Dakotas  or  Sioux.  There  he  met  the  brothers 
the  beams  overliead,  where  boys  sat.  Mr.  Pond,  Samuel  W.  and  Gideon  H.,  from  Con- 
Bushnell  began  his  discourse  and  was  going  necticut,  who  had  only  gone  up  the  Mississip- 
on  well,  when  the  floor  started  and  the  peo-  pi  a  few  weeks  before  he  did,  and  were  now 
pie  rose  to  tholr  feet  with  alarm.  Some  lead-  building  their  log  cabin  on  the  margin  of 
ing  men  wont  down  and  examined,  and  re-  Lake  Calhoun.  So  he  returned  to  Ohio,  made 
ported  that  the  floor  was  safe,  and  could  not  his  report  to  those  who  sent  him,  and  on  the 
fall.  The  people  became  quiet  and  the  preach-  18th  of  September,  1834,  was  ordained  as  a 
ing  wont  on.  But  soon  the  floor  seemed  to  missionary  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chilllcothe. 
settle  again,  and  the  audience  rose  to  their  A  few  months  later  he  received  his  appolnt- 
feet  the  second  time.  Ho  entreated  them  to  ment  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
sit  down,  as  the  floor  was  safe ;  good  men  had  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  to  the 
examined  the  foundations.  Tliey  were  again  Dakotas ;  and  on  tho  first  day  of  April,  1835, 
quieted.  Yet  just  then  a  boy  hitched  along  Dr.  Williamson  with  his  family,  accompanied 
on  a  beam  and  caught  a  splinter  with  his  by  Alexander  G.  Huggins  and  family,  em- 
pantaloons ;  and  the  third  time  the  hearers  barked  at  Ripley,  Ohio,  on  a  steamboat,  and 
rose  with  fright.  Ho  begged  them  to  sit  still,  on  tho  16th  of  May  they  arrived  at  Fort  Snell- 
that  it  was  only  a  splinter  cauglit  in  the  boy’s  ing.  Here  they  stopped  for  a  few  weeks  and 
pantaloons  as  ho  moved  a  little;  the  boy  participated  in  a  work  of  grace  then  going  on 
meant  no  harm.  Yet  all  were  affrighted  at  within  the  garrison,  and  assisted  in  organiz- 
tho  crack  of  the  splinter— surely  the  build-  ing  the  first  Christian  church  in  what  is  now 
Ing  would  fall.  Thus  throe  times  he  had  been  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

interrupted  bv  the  fright  of  tho  people,  and  Already  they  had  left  civilization  far  behind 

he  thought  it  no  use  to  try  to  preach  longer,  them,  but  the  open  door  to  Dr.  Williamson 
And  to  use  his  own  language,  he  drew  his  and  his  party  seemed  to  be  far  in  the  interior, 
discourse  to  a  close  thus:  “‘If  you  are  so  They  would  fain  have  stopped  at  tho  Dakota 
afraid  of  falling  through  this  floor,  what  will  village  on  Lake  Calhoun,  but  their  thouglit 
you  do  when  you  fall  through  into  tho  other  was  not  the  Lord’s  thought.  Joseph  Renville, 
world?’  The  people  wept  some,  and  I  wept  the  fur  trader  from  Lacquiparle,  was  there, 
too-  and  so  we  broke  up  tho  .service.  Yet  I  and  invited  them  to  go  up  with  him.  Accord- 
stayod  there  three  months  after  and  formed  a  ingly,  on  tho  22d  of  June,  they  embarked  on 
church  of  seventy-one  souls.”  And  he  added,  tho  Fur  Company’s  Mackinaw  boat,  and  as- 
in  giving  this  account  to  the  writer  forty  eended  the  St.  Peters  or  Minnesota  River,  as 
years  after,  “  You  would  have  been  surprised,  far  as  Traverse  des  Sioux,  which  they  reached 
if  you  had  been  present,  to  hear  how  many  of  on  the  last  of  the  month.  From  tliat  point 
the  members  stated,  in  giving  in  their  rclig-  they  made  a  land  journey,  over  the  prairie,  of 
ions  experience,  that  they  dated  their  first  about  125  miles  to  Lacquiparle,  which  thoy 
alarm  to  that  splinter.”  Ho  always  called  it  reached  on  the  9th  of  July,  1835.  There,  on 
his  sidinter  sermon.  The  tradition  of  It  reach-  tho  north  side  of  the  Minnesota  River,  and  in 
ed  the  writer  in  Western  New  York,  and  on  sight  of  “The  Lake-that-Spoaks ”  to  man,  or 
revisiting  Mr.  Bushnell  in  his  old  age  at  Corn-  “The  Lake  of  Echoes,”  as  It  was  formerly 
wall,  Vermont,  tho  account  as  related  was  ob-  understood,  they  established  themselves  as 
j  tainod.  It  Is  very  questionable  whether  any  teachers  of  tho  religion  of  Jesus. 

I  one,  minister  or  evangelist,  unassisted  as  was  1  Of  the  “  Life  and  Labors  ”  pressed  into  the 


next  forty-four  years,  only  the  most  meagre 
outline  could  be  given  In  this  article.  I  pre¬ 
fer  rather  to  make  some  groupings,  from 
which  the  life  may  be  imagined. 

There  only  lacks  one  year  now  of  two  round 
centuries  since  Hennepin  and  Du  Luth  met 
in  the  camps  and  villages  of  the  Sioux  on  tho 
Mississippi.  Then,  as  since,  they  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  tho  largest  and  most  warlike  tribe  of 
Indians  on  the  continent.  Until  Dr.  William¬ 
son  and  his  associates  wentamong  them,  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  effort  made 
to  civilize  and  Christianize  them.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  hundred  words  gathered 
by  army  officers  and  others,  the  Dakota  lan¬ 
guage  was  unwritten.  This  was  to  be  learn¬ 
ed — 77iastered,  which  was  found  to  be  no  small 
undertaking,  especially  to  one  who  had  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  thirty-five  years.  While 
men  of  less  energy  and  pluck  would  have 
knocked  off,  and  been  content  to  work  as  best 
they  could  through  an  inteiqireter.  Dr.  William¬ 
son  persevered,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
was  preaching  Christ  to  them  in  tho  language 
in  which  they  were  born.  He  never  spoke  it 
easily,  nor  just  like  an  Indian,  but  he  was 
readily  understood  by  those  who  were  ac¬ 
customed  to  hear  him.  Many  years  after, 
when  he  and  I  were  ti-avelling  among  the 
Tcetons  of  the  Missouri,  who  speak  a  dialect 
different  from  the  one  we  learned,  they  com¬ 
plained  that  they  could  not  understand  the 
Doctor’s  religious  talks.  I  suggested  that  he 
speak  more  slowly,  which  he  did,  and  with 
better  effect. 

When  I  joined  the  band  of  workers  at  Lac¬ 
quiparle  in  the  Autumn  of  1837,  I  found  Dr. 
Williamson  and  Mr.  Gideon  H.  Pond  engaged 
in  obtaining,  through  the  French  language 
and  Mr.  Renville,  some  translations  of  th‘e 
Word  of  God.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  was  the 
first  book  completed,  and  Dr.  Williamson 
made  a  visit  to  Ohio  in  the  Fall  of  1839  to 
have  it  printed.  The  Gospel  of  John  and 
some  other  portions  were  translated  into  the 
Dakota  in  tho  same  way.  As  translations 
those  were  not  very  exact,  but  they  were  in¬ 
valuable  to  us,  since  they  gave  us  so  many 
moulds,  so  to  speak,  of  Christian  thought. 
After  that  we  commenced  translating  from 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  for  these 
forty  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work 
side  by  side  and  hand  to  hand  with  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  in  tho  labor  of  giving  the  Bible  to 
the  Dakotas. 

Not  in  this  part  of  the  work  alone,  but  in 
other  forms  of  missionary  labor  as  well,  I 
have  often  admired  the  indomitable  courage 
and  perseverance  of  Dr.  Williamson.  There 
have  been  dark  days  in  the  history  of  the  Da¬ 
kota  mi^gion,  when  my  own  heart  would,  I 
think,  have  failed  me  if  it  had  not  been  for 
tho  “  hold  on  and  hold  out  unto  the  end”  of 
my  earthly  friend.  And  when,  the  other  day, 

I  heard  that  he  was  gone,  I  seemed  to  feel  as 
I  imagine  a  man  in  line  of  battle  would  when 
his  comrade  standing  right  in  front  of  him  - 
is  stricken  down — shoved  to  the  front. 

It  was  by  a  divine  guidance  that  the  station 
of  liacquiparie  was  commenced.  The  Indians 
not  more  tlian  half  a  dozerifiduSes-V^liigvWfl* 
ed  in  a  village  of  400  people.  They  were  far 
in  the  interior  and  received  no  annuities  from 
government.  Thus  they  were  in  a  condition 
to  bo  helped  in  many  ways  by  the  mission. 
Under  its  influence  and  by  its  help,  their 
corn  patches  were  enlarged  and  their  agricul¬ 
ture  improved.  Dr.  Williamson  also  found 
abundant  opportunities  for  tho  practice  of 
medicine  among  them.  Not  that  they  gave 
up  their  pow-wows  and  conjuring ;  but  many 
families  were  found  quite  willing  that  the 
white  Pay-zhe-hoo-ta-we-chash-ta  (Grass  Root 
Man)  should  try  his  skill  with  the  rest.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  medical 
aid  went  hand  in  liand  with  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  By  the  helpfulness  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  in  various  ways  a  certain  amount  of  con¬ 
fidence  was  secured.  Through  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Renville,  a  few  men,  but  especially  the 
women,  gathered  to  bear  the  good  news  of 
salvation.  A  native  church  was  organized. 
Dr.  Williamson  writes;  “In  the  year  ending 
May,  1836,  three  pei-sons  had  been  received 
on  examination;  in  the  following  year,  four; 
and  in  tho  next  year,  nine ;  ten  in  the  year 
ending  May,  1839 ;  in  the  next  year,  five ;  and 
in  that  ending  in  the  Spring  of  1841,  nine: 
making  forty  in  all.”  In  May,  1842,  it  was 
recorded:  “Within  a  year  nine  full-blooded 
Dakotas  have  been  received  to  the  church — 
three  men  and  six  women.” 

This  shows  a  successful  mission  work.  In 
the  year  1842  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  together  with  about  two- 
thirds  of  tho  New  Testament,  besides  a  Da¬ 
kota  hymn-book  and  several  school-books, 
were  printed.  But  in  tho  meantime  the  wpr 
prophets  and  the  so-called  medicine  men  were 
becoming  suspicious  of  the  now  religion. 
They  began  to  understand  that  the  religion 
of  Christ  antagonized  their  own  ancestral 
faith,  and  so  they  organized  opposition.  The 
children  wore  forbidden  to  attend  the  mis¬ 
sion  school ;  Dakota  soldiers  were  stationed 
along  the  paths;  and  the  women’s  blankets 
were  cut  up  when  they  attempted  to  go  to 
church.  Year  after  year  the  mission  cattle 
were  killed  and  eaten.  At  one  time  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  was  obliged  to  hitch  up  milch  cows 
to  haul  his  wood  with — the  only  animals  left 
him. 

These  wore  dark,  discouraging  years — very 
trying  to  the  native  church  members,  as  well 
os  the  missionaries.  It  is  not  strange  that 
when  in  1846  Dr.  Williamson  received  an  in¬ 
vitation,  through  the  agent  at  Fort  Snelling, 
to  establish  a  mission  at  Little  Crow’s  Vil¬ 
lage,  a  few  miles  below  where  St.  Paul  has 
grown  up,  he  at  once  accepted  it,  gathering 
from  it  that  the  Lord  had  a  work  for  him  to 
do  there.  And  indeed  Ho  had.  During  the 
I  five  or  six  years  he  remained  there,  a  small 
Dakota  church  was  gathered,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  him  to  exert  a  positive 
Christian  influence  on  tho  white  people  then 
gathering  into  the  capital  of  Minnesota.  Ho 
preached  the  first  sermon  there. 

[Dr.  Williamson’s  subsequent  labors,  which  were 
rewarded  by  the  remarkable  revival  of  18<J3  among 
j  the  imprisoned  Dakotas,  and  further  suocessea, 

I  and  crowned  by  the  completion  of  tho  entire  Bible 
'  in  tho  Dakota  dialect,  will  be  noticed  next  week.} 
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PESSIMIST  PULPITEERS. 

By  B«t.  William  X.  Johnson. 

I  cut  from  the  London  Daily  Chronicle 
the  following  sentence,  which  appeared  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  that  paper  under 
date  of  June  4th,  1879 :  “  In  spite  of  the 
melancholy  views  of  human  depravity  in 
which  pessimist  pulpiteers  And  it  conven¬ 
ient  to  indulge,  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  the  world  is  growing  better.” 

From  such  a  beginning,  the  writer  goes 
on  to  show  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  cultivating  “  habits  of  providence  and 
forethought,”  and  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  “  are  working  out  for  themselves  a 
nobler  ideal  of  life  and  duty.”  “  Pessimist 
pulpiteers  ”  get  their  ideal  of  life  and  duty 
from  the  Bible,  and  the  concurrent  voice 
of  history  as  well  as  universal  observa¬ 
tion  prove  that  their  ideal  is  correct.  But 
what  are  “  pessimist  pulpiteers  ”  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  a  pulpiteer  is  a  preacher  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  though  the  word  does  not  appear  In 
Webster.  A  “  pessimist  pulpiteer  ”  would 
then  be  a  preacher  who  complains  of  ev¬ 
erything  as  being  for  the  worst.  I  do  not 
believe  there  are  any  such  preachers,  ei¬ 
ther  in  England  or  in  America.  Ministers 
.of  the  Gospel  are  a  cheerful  and  hopeful 
class  of  men.  And  this  remark  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  of  those  who  belong  to  the  class 
which  is  strictly  orthodox.  They  believe 
in  human  sinfulness,  human  depravity. 
They  take  the  Bible  view  of  it — that  view 
which  is  confirmed  by  history  and  by  ob¬ 
servation.  They  believe  that  this  deprav¬ 
ity  is  so  great  that  mankind  are  not  capa¬ 
ble  of  working  out  for  themselves  a  nobler 
ideal  of  life  and  duty. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  proclaim  that  such  an  ideal  has 
been  wrought  out  by  infinite  wisdom  and 
Infinite  power,  and  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  man.  This  is  the  reason  that  the 
world  is  growing  better.  The  editor  of  a 
great  daily  paper,  in  the  center  of  a  city 
population  of  four  millions  of  people,  may 
see  the  prospect  of  a  realization  of  the  no¬ 
bler  ideal  in  the  instincts  of  the  masses,  or 
in  the  “  great  se(-ret  fraternities,”  or  in  the 
“  mighty  social  forces  ”  around  him.  These 
are  high  sounding  phrases,  and  when  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  covert  sneer  at  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  they  may  have  great  effect 
with  some  people.  But  here  are  phrases 
that  sound  better :  “  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.” 
“As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  Sons  of  God,  even 
to  them  that  believe  on  His  name.” 

Here  is  that  nobler  ideal  which  men  are 
9$eking.  And  It  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  And  Instead  of  being  a  melancholy 
view,  it  is  the  brightest  and  most  hopeful 
ever  presented  to  man.  “  It  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know 
that,  when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  Him  ;  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.” 
nnut..  1  I  ■  11  I  1  ■  ■ 

CHURCHES  ASD  MONEY  MATTERS. 

By  Rev.  J.  7.  C.  VeUis. 

I  have  been  interested  during  the  past  year 
in  accounts  given  in  The  Evanoelist  of  min¬ 
isters  possessing  wonderful  powers  of  flnan- 
cial  management;  men  who  have  not  only 
lined  on  fabulously  small  salaries,  but  have 
meantime  educated  large  families,  ))ought 
many  valuable  books,  given  largely  to  benev¬ 
olent  objects,  and  had  money  “  over.”  One 
or  two  of  the  instances  given  brought  to  mind 
the  man  who  said  he  had  “  neuralagie,  and  a 
touch  of  diptheory,  and  sciatica  and  liver 
complaint,  and  vxisn't  very  well  himself !  ” 

I  am  sure  there  are  “  more  to  follow,”  and 
am  waiting  now  to  hear  the  next  marvellously 
managing  minister  hold  forth  in  a  style  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Am  receiving  a  salary  of 
$300.  Have  had  much  sickness  In  my  family, 
(which  numbers  fourteen,)  necessitating  the 
expense  of  two  servants,  and  of  having  two 
of  my  household  at  a  water-cure  six  months 
of  the  year.  Have  three  sons  at  college ;  am 
supporting  four  orphaned  nieces ;  have  been 
helping  three  of  my  elders  through  the  year ; 
have  given  $100  to  benevolent  objects ;  have 
added  to  my  library  the  new  edition  of  the 
American  Cyclopedia  and  Lange’s  Comment¬ 
ary,  complete ;  have  taken  a  three  months* 
trip  to  Europe ;  beside  putting  by  a  snug  lit¬ 
tle  sum  out  of  consideration  for  the  relief 
board  of  the  future;  all  this  within  a  year, 
and  with  the  year’s  income !  ” 

Now  it  has  occurred  to  the  writer  that  as 
the  Methodist  Church  chooses  for  its  Presid¬ 
ing  Elders  ministers  of  a  iinancial  turn,  so 
these  brethren  of  ours  should  exercise  their 
sure  gifts  in  finance  for  the  good  of  the 
Church  at  laige.  They  could,  e.  g.,  doubtless 
render  valuable  service  by  counselling  the 
churches  in  respect  to  a  diflBculty  commonly 
to  be  met  in  the  remuneration  of  religious 
and  temperance  evangelists. 

How  this  can  be  suitably  and  satisfactorily 
done,  without  occasioning  prejudice,  and  in¬ 
juring  the  revival  or  reformatory  effort,  is  a 
grave  question.  In  most  instances  a  good 
work  has  at  its  close  been  impaired,  or  whol¬ 
ly  overthrown,  by  the  unsatisfactory  measures 
adopted  for  compensating  the  leaders  of  the 
effort.  Most  temperance  lectures  have  ha<l 
their  good  effect  entirely  obliterated  by  the 
unhappy  manner  In  which  the  collection  was 
taken  at  their  close — the  lecturer  himself, 
after  a  telling  address,  often  making  undigni¬ 
fied  appeals  for  a  bountiful  collection,  while 
it  was  being  made. 

But  a  feature  still  worse  frequently  offei-s 
itself  in  this  wise :  A  work  is  begun  with  the 
understanding  and  announcement  that  it  is 
to  bo  without  cost — no  collection,  no  subscrip¬ 
tion,  no  present — in  short,  to  bo  completely 
divested  of  the  obnoxious  financial  biaturc. 
Nevertheless  a  sum  is,  after  all,  in  one  way 
or  other.  Invariably  raised  for  the  evangelist 
before  he  retires  from  the  field ! 

Now  the  laborer  Is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and 
no  community  having  received  spiritual  and 
moral  benefit,  should  withhold  the  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  material  things.  But  the  evil, 
lies  In  the  loose  and  inconsistent  manner  in 
which  this  compensation  is  made.  It  amounts 
to  a  breach  of  faith,  unfair  dealing  with  the 


people,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  creates  bit¬ 
ter  and  abiding  prejudice,  often  destroying 
all  the  good  done. 

The  writer  several  years  ago,  happening  to 
be  for  a  few  days  at  a  village  in  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  found  the  people  engaged  in  a  revival 
effort,  under  the  leadership  of  an  evangelist. 
The  churches  of  the  place  were  united;  a 
good  work  was  in  progress ;  there  had  been 
no  revival  there  in  forty  years,  and  there  was 
great  rejoicing  in  Zion.  The  last  Sabbath 
services  were  being  held,  and  on  the  morrow 
the  brother  was  to  depart.  The  pastors  took 
occasion  during  the  three  services  of  that 
Sabbath,  in  announcing  his  approaching  de¬ 
parture,  to  speak  of  the  good  work  done,  to 
express  their  obligations  to  this  man ;  to  re¬ 
mind  the  public  that  he  refused  all  compensa¬ 
tion  for  his  services;  that  he  objected  on 
principle  to  a  collection,  subscription,  or  pay 
In  any  form — he  would  have  nothing  of  a 
worldly,  mercenary  spirit  associated  in  mind 
with  the  precious  fruits  of  the  Spirit — BUT, 
(ah,  there  it  came !)  Bro.  Blank  would  permit 
the  friends,  as  thej’  took  him  by  the  hand  at 
the  farewell  meeting  next  morning,  to  leave 
In  his  hand  a  sealed  envelope  containing  an  | 
(material)  expression,  Ac.,  Ac. !  The  brother 
himself  next  morning,  prellminarj’  to  the 
hand-shaking,  made  some  very  pathetic  re¬ 
marks  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  those  en¬ 
velopes  home  unopened,  calling  his  children 
together,  then  opening  the  envelopes  and 
weeping  tears  of  gratitude  over  those  sub¬ 
stantial  expressions,  Ac. 

Here  was  an  utter  disregard  for,  and  an  en¬ 
tire  violation  of,  the  understanding  at  the  be¬ 
ginning,  and  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
previously  decided  deprecation  of  the  dollar 
question,  and  it  could  not  fail  to  be  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  stumbling  and  offence  to  both  believ¬ 
ers  and  vmbelievers.  It  was  a  covert  way  of 
doing  what  clearly  was  designed  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  and  it  was  the  man’s  practice  in  every 
place  he  labored.  It  was,  moreover,  so  clum¬ 
sily  done,  so  much  in  the  line  of  the  “  shep¬ 
herd  ”  in  Pickwick,  that  a  child  at  once  saw 
through  it  all.  We  were  recently  engaged  in 
a  temperance  work,  at  the  inception  of  which 
announcement  was  made  that  there  would 
positively  be  no  collection  at  all.  But  two 
collections  were  taken  before  the  close  of  the 
meetings,  creating  no  little  dissatisfaction. 
The  people  are  usually  very  sensitive  relative 
to  money  matters  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  church,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  al¬ 
ways  all  friction  and  offence.  But  It  would 
seem  that  much  of  (he  evil  to  which  special 
reference  is  herein  made,  might  be  obviated 
by  the  exercise  of  common  care  and  common 
honesty,  by  full  and  fair  understanding  at  the 
outset  between  evangelists  or  lecturers,  and 
committees  or  churches,  and  by  frank  an¬ 
nouncements  to  the  people,  with  strict  adhe¬ 
rence  to  agreements  thus  made  with  the  pub- 
11c. 

CHURCH  AND  OTHER  HATTERS  IN  AND  ABOUT 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  June  23d,  18T9. 

Oakland  is  to  San  Francisco  what  Brooklyn 
is  to  New  York ;  and  much  more :  for  the 
long  and  magnificent  Bay  so  stretches  north 
and  south,  on  the  east  of  the  great  Pacific 
city,  that  everything  which  passes  toward  the 
Atlantic  must  go  through  Oakland.  The 
most  sertoqs,  nues(^ipp,,it^.y, 

Dr.  Eells  of  his  election  to  the  chair  of  Sacred 
Rhetoric  in  Lane  Seminary.  The  question  is 
not  yet  decided.  But  I  think  he  will  accept, 
though  what  pressure  may  be  used  to  detain 
him  at  the  end,  and  what  its  effects  may  be, 
no  one  can  foretell.  But  if  he  goes,  while 
Lane  will  gain  a  noble  successor  to  Dr.  Smith, 
this  whole  coast  will  stiffer  In  his  departure. 
Not  only  in  his  own  congregation  but  every¬ 
where,  and  in  every  good  work,  I  find  him 
trusted,  conspicuous,  and  a  power.  Wliat 
j  our  young  Theological  Seminary  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  do  without  him,  I  do  not  know. 

I  Could  he  be  separated  from  his  congregation 
at  all,  it  would  be  a  groat  thing  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  our  Church  on  this  coast,  if 
some  noble  rich  man  would  abundantly  en¬ 
dow  this  infant  school  of  the  prophets  and 
put  Dr.  Eells  in  a  position  where,  devoting 
to  it  his  entire  time,  he  could  make  it  what 
it  might  and  ought  to  be.  But  perhaps  noth¬ 
ing  could  keep  him  from  Lane.  The  First 
Church  here,  to  which  Dr.  Eells  has  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  ministered  for  years,  will  hardly  let 
him  go  unless  it  sees  plainly  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  calling  him  away. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  Summer  hegira,  and 
the  congregations  show  the  fact.  I  have 
spent  but  one  Siibbath  in  San  Francisco,  with 
Mr.  Hemphill’s  people  at  Calvary  church.  It 
is  a  grand  congregation ;  grandly  held,  I  am 
I  told,  and  led.  Dr.  Scott  is  maintaining  his 
j  position  finely  at  St.  John’s;  Mr.  Fisk  at 
Westminster;  and  the  now  pastor,  Mr.  Smith, 

I  at  the  Tabernacle.  The  old  First  church  is 
I  so  neared  by  “  China-town,”  and  so  depleted 
I  by  removals,  that  its  future  course,  I  under- 
I  stand,  is  a  question  for  Christian  wisdom  yet 
j  to  decide.  I  think  it  has  had  no  settled  pas- 
I  tor  since  Dr.  Patterson  went  to  Cincinnati. 

I  It  was  sad  to  an  orthodox  eye,  to  see  Dr. 

I  Scudder’s  former  church  edifice,  under  him 
'  once  so  popular  a  resort,  conspicuously  label¬ 
led  “  Universalist  Church.”  Great  solicitude 
;  has  been  felt  concerning  the  health  of  Dr. 

!  Stone.  But  he  is  now  preaching  once  a  Sab- 
!  bath  with  excellent  promise  of  full  recovery. 
Amongst  the  Unitarians,  I  am  told  that  Hora¬ 
tio  Stebbins  is  ably  filling  the  place  once 
made  so  grand  by  the  brilliant  and  lamented 
Stair  King. 

i  To  sober-minded  B.aptists  here,  I  fancy 
'  that  Kallock,  of  Bo.ston  and  Kansas  fame, 

'  must  be  more  than  a  thorn  in  the  flesh.  He 
'  has  just  biHm  nominated  by  the  party  of 
i  Kearney,  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco ;  and  in 
'  his  speech  of  nc<“eptance,  he  is  reported  as 
saying  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to 
'  send  out  the  Chinese,  or  if  they  stayed,  to 
make  it  “confoundedly  uncomfortable”  for 
!  them !  It  is  wonderful  in  this  connertion, 
what  power  there  is  in  “  China-phobia  ”  on  this 
;  coast. 

Joseph  Cook  is  here  lecturing.  An  invita- 
,  tion  was  given  him  to  talk  on  the  Bible  to 
^  the  Chinese  Sabbath-schools  of  Oakland ; 
and  I  am  told  that  fear  was  felt  that  if  he 
did,  ho  would  compromise  his  .success  as  a 
lecturer.  He  did  not  speak,  but  a  pledge  was 
given  at  the  meeting  held  without  him,  that 
the  “  China  boys”  should  hear  him  before  he 
left.  The  Chinese  have  heard  of  his  bold  de¬ 
fence  of  them  at  the  East,  and  are  anxious  to 
see  and  hear— even  If  they  cannot  understand 


— him.  .Joseph  Cook  is  no  time-server,  or 
coward.  Of  discretion,  I.  suppose  ho  has 
plenty.  His  scathing  assault  on  Mormonism 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  on  his  way  Westward, 
shows  that  he  is  not  afraid. 

Francis  Murphy  has  just  closed  a  series  of 
meetings  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  been 
crowded  day  after  day  and  night  after  night. 
W’hat  results  will  flow  from  them  time  only 
can  tell.  I  judge  that  he  has  not  been  very 
well  sustained  financially.  What  help  and 
countenance  he  has  recelvea  from  prominent 
ministers  and  laymen,  in  other  respects,  I  do 
not  know.  He  goes  to  work  in  interior  Cali¬ 
fornian  towns.  This  whole  coast  seems  sad¬ 
ly  to  forget  the  Sabbath.  I  find  Sunday  ex¬ 
cursions  and  amusements  here  almost  as  com¬ 
mon  as  on  the  European  continent.  But  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  glorious  empire  already,  rich  in 
all  the  elements  which  make  happiness  and 
greatness  possible,  with  a  multitude  of  tlie 
noblest  Christians,  and  with  a  promise  which 
is  boundless.  May  Kearncyi.sm,  and  all  which 
is  akin  to  it,  (far  more  the  peril  of  its  future 
than  the  Chinese,)  soon  come  to  a  full  end ! 
Let  me  assure  your  readers,  in  closing,  that 
if  testimony  and  observation  are  worth  any¬ 
thing,  the  Chinese  here  brought  to  Ciirist — 
and  not  a  few  are  brought  to  Him — make  ns 
stable  and  earnest  Christians  as  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world, 

J.  A.  Fbiest. 

A  WESTERN  MT.  HOLYOKE. 

Our  correspondent  Ambrose  writes : 

“  I  suppose  if  all  the  universities,  colleges, 
seminaries  of  all  varieties,  academies,  high 
schools,  and  others,  which  go  through  with 
the  ceremonies  common  at  this  season  called 
commencements,  anniversaries,  and  graduat¬ 
ing  days,  should  get  written  out  in  full  and 
printed,  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not 
contain  that  which  should  be  written.  And  I 
should  hope  it  could  not.  It  is  all  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  parties  concerned,  as  it  well 
may  be.  But  It  Is  very  dreary  reading  to 
strangers,  for  all  that.  To  the  young  people 
who  finish  a  curriculum  of  study,  that  Is  a 
day  to  bo  marked  with  white  chalk,  when 
they  step  on  to  the  stage  to  bo  admired  and 
envied  of  their  cousins,  and  to  step  off  it  ad¬ 
mired  of  beholders ;  but  the  eclat  cannot  of¬ 
ten  be  reproduced  In  a  newspaper  to  an  ab¬ 
sentee  and  an  unsympathizer. 

“  Yet  the  older  of  us  like  to  see  that  the 
proper  thing  was  done  at  Yale,  Williams,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  and  other  good  places  where  men 
and  maidens  are  intellectually  and  morally 
constructed.  And  even  the  younger  brood  of 
educational  fledglings — such  as  Beloit,  Rock¬ 
ford,  Olivet,  and  Kalamazoo— have  a  limited 
and  growing  interest,  for  they  are  all  doing 
as  Napoleon  did,  “getting  older  before  com¬ 
ing  back  ” ;  but  there  are  more  of  them  to  di¬ 
vide  it,  and  all  of  them  will  have  to  content 
themselves  with  a  fractional  measure  of  sen¬ 
sation.  Heroes  are  scarcely  a  possibility 
now.  There  are  too  many  of  them;  and  hero¬ 
ism  does  not  bear  dividing. 

“I  went  over  to  Kalamazoo  the  other  day  to 
look  at  the  girls  at  our  seminary  there. 
There  were  about  sixty  of  them  in  all,  but 
only  six  had  finished  up,  and  two  of  these 
were  absent.  Of  course  the  girls  looked  well. 
That  is  easy  for  girls.  Of  couX^ny  recited 
well  and  wrote  well  and  read  .-no*. 

_  _  -  I  a  I  -  -  ~  II  I  •  -  J  rr 

but  that  they  had  been  well  taught.  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Seminary  is  a  daughter  of  Mt.  Hol¬ 
yoke,  and  at  home  is  <*alled  after  its  parent. 
Its  teachers  were  educated  there,  mostly. 
Its  methods  are  the  same.  It  is  not  yet  so 
large,  for  it  is  not  so  old.  It  has,  too,  more 
competition.  Its  buildings  are  not  all  yet 
erected,  and  what  it  has  are  not  all  paid  for. 
Its  debt — now  $14,000 — has  held  it  back.  But 
the  Trustees  are  now  smiling,  for  pledges 
reach  within  two  to  three  thousand  of  its 
liquidation,  and  prospects  are  good  for  an 
early  deliverance  from  bondage.  But  It  loses 
its  principal,  who  for  twelve  year.s  has,  with 
self-sacrificing  fidelity,  carried  it  along — Miss 
Jeannette  Fisher.  She  has  now  graduated 
also,  and  is  known  to-day  as  Mrs.  Moore,  her 
home  being  now  Three  Rivers,  Midi.  But 
let  not  any  thoughtless  mind  call  this  a  turn¬ 
ing  away  from  duty.  Her  health  had  become 
unequal  to  the  care  of  the  institution,  and 
her  retirement  for  a  lengthened  period  had 
become  a  necessity.  That  the  Lord  proffered 
a  matrimonial  shade,  is  not  to  her  discredit ; 
nor  does  it  detract  from  her  well-proved 
claim  to  be  a  true  daughter  of  Mary  Lyon. 
May  the  institution  be  as  fortunate  with  her 
successor !  ” 

(IVE  RHONE. 

’Tis  pleasant  to  reflect  that  now  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  released  from  the  long  strain  that  is 
ruining,  to  say  the  least,  many  of  them.  It 
is  positive  pain  to  me  to  bo  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  my  friends  during  school  terms. 
Poor  little  old  people !  They  cannot  get  to 
bed  early.  They  rise  weary  and  heavy-eyed, 
worried  lest  they  are  not  “perfect”  in  all 
their  lessons,  many  of  which  they  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  Thej'  have  no  appetite,  and  either 
do  not  eat  anything,  or  they  hastily  crowd 
down  something — they  hardly  know  what — 
and  hurry  awaj’,  to  sit  in  painfully  proper 
positions  on  hard  seats  for  many  long  hours. 
They  come  home  exhausted  and  ravenous, 
over-oat,  and  must  then  go  at  their  music  or 
their  lessons  for  the  next  day.  Tlius  pass 
the  terms. 

Is  this  what  the  life  of  childliooil  should 
be?  You  may  say  “  old  maid’s  children,”  if 
j’ou  will ;  but  my  children  .should  not  lead 
such  a  life.  I’d  turn  them  all  out  to  grass 
first,  and  go  there  with  them ;  and  O  what 
jovial  times  wo  would  have !  The  impure  air 
of  rooms  where  large  numbers  of  children 
are  confined  for  many  hours,  makes  danger¬ 
ous,  often  fatal,  inroaiis  upon  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  the  little  ones.  They  ai'e  careworn 
and  old  before  their  time;  and  it  Is  cruel. 
There  is  no  need  of  tliis  cruelty.  There  is 
no  need  to  cram  the  little  creatures  so. 
There  Is  no  sense  In  their  having  so  many 
studies.  They  never,  until  nearl3’  grown, 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  their  lessons 
home.  Let  them  learn  what  they  can  while 
in  school,  and  then,  in  the  name  of  humanity 
and  honesty,  turn  them  out  to  free  and  care¬ 
less  play.  Rob  them  of  their  childhood’s 
freedom  and  glee,  and  you  can  never  make  it 
up  to  them. 

Mothers,  can  nothing  be  done  to  protect 
and  save  the  children  from  the  dreadful  forc¬ 
ing  process  of  the  schools  of  the  day  ? 

Augusta  Moobe. 

Moonlight's  Land,  July  T,  18T9. 


MYSTERY. 

By  Urs.  M.  E.  Horse. 

Not  long  since  I  took  a  severe  cold,  which 
resulted  in  a  gathering  in  each  ear.  For 
three  weeks  I  was  iilmost  entirely  deaf,  and 
yet  I  cannot  say  deaf,  for  while  my  oars  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  any  present  sound,  they  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  the  sounds  of  the  past.  I 
never  passed  through  three  weeks  of  such 
tumult.  There  w.as  never  a  moment  of  si¬ 
lence.  At  times  I  became  so  interested  in 
listening  to  the  laughter  and  songs  of  chil¬ 
dren,  the  singing  of  birds,  tiie  hum  of  bees 
and  insects,  iind  in  fact  every  noise  I  ever 
heard,  that  I  forgot  my  pain. 

Many  of  these  sounds  were  In  the  room  all 
the  time,  and  I  could  listen  to  them  by  mere¬ 
ly  withdrawing  my  attention  from  other 
things.  Others  came  to  mo  in  this  way :  I 
seemed  to  be  surrounded  by  a  luminous  gray 
mist;  floating  in  this  mist  w'ore  little  silvery 
spheres ;  one  of  these  would  open  as  if  a  lit¬ 
tle  wind  blew  it  open,  and  out  of  it  would 
come  the  most  exquisite  songs  of  birds,  as 
clear  and  thrilling  as  if  the  bird  were  in  my 
hand ;  the  singing  of  frogs ;  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  music,  now  soft  and  distant,  then  clear 
and  full  and  strong ;  voices  of  friends  who  are 
dead,  and  sounds  with  which  my  childhood 
was  familiar.  Sometimes  all  the  sounds  of  a 
busy  farmjard  seemed  to  bo  around  me. 

Myself  was  aghast  at  myself.  What  won¬ 
derful  mechanism  was  opened  to  iny  view. 
Can  you  explain  it  ?  Can  any  one  explain  it  V 
Is  there  a  register  of  sounds  in  our  brain  that 
some  day,  like  a  telephone,  will  repeat  to  us 
the  story  of  our  lives  ?  If  so,  imagine  the 
sweet  chorus  of  songs,  and  hymns,  and  pray¬ 
ers,  that  will  surround  some  saintly  lives, 
and  the  fearful  contrast  in  others. 

The  following  lines  were  written  during  my 
illness,  their  only  merit  being  their  curious 
origin : 

Whence  came  this  little  sphere  of  sound. 
Sailing  so  softly  all  around. 

And  from  its  silvery  zone  let  slip 
The  sweetest  song  of  tongue  or  lip  ? 

Didst  thou  from  far  back  childhood  stray. 
Come  noiseless  with  mo  all  the  way. 

Now  in  my  night  of  bitter  pain 
To  sing  once  more  the  glad  refrain 
Of  birds,  of  running  streams,  of  bees— 

^  The  wild,  sweet  ecstacy  of  these. 

And  all  the  glory  of  the  Spring, 

When  God  seemed  really  back  to  fling 
The  opened  gates  of  paradise. 

And  sift  its  beauty  on  our  skies  ? 

One  little  sphere  I  know  contains 
A  low  wide  stretch  of  level  plains, 

And  little  marshes,  where  unfold 
The  year’s  first  burst  of  shining  gold. 

The  cowslips— not  awake  as  yet, 

But  hiding  'neath  the  cold  and  wet. 

And  standing  knee-deep  side  by  side 
The  pussy  willows,  hold  their  pride. 

Their  darling  fur-wrapped  babes,  to  hear 
The  frogs  sweet  lullaby  so  clear — 

Beginning  low,  a  gurgling  sound. 

Then  running  higher  all  around. 

Then  leaping  up  in  little  spires 
Of  sudden  song,  like  jots  from  fires ; 

Thus  sinking,  swelling,  pure  and  soft. 

Ending,  and  then  beginning  oft ; 

What  keener  pleasure  than  to  hear 
This  earliest  concert  of  the  year, 

When  Spring  is  loosening  all  around 
Her  secret  forces  in  the  ground. 

And  through  the  air  a  tremor  runs 
Of  comins  soldo-  HumT“Cr  nuns  •  - 

And  is  there  round  my  bod 
A  fragrant  Summer  meadow  spread 
With  bending  grasses,  lithe  and  tall. 

That  softly  sway,  and  rise  and  fall 
With  every  dainty  breeze  that  strays 
Along  Its  strawberry-scented  ways  ? 

For  Bobolinks  surely  fly  and  sing — 

I  hear  the  flutter  of  their  wing- 
And  sudden  glory  smites  the  gloom. 

As  filling  all  my  darkened  room 
In  sweet  ecstatic  jubilee — 

Ringing,  and  full,  there  comes  to  me 
That  song  of  songs,  the  Bobolink’s. 

.And  O  my  soul  1  stand  still  to  hear 
The  uoices  once  I  held  so  dear ; 

The  hymns  and  prayers  my  childhood  heard. 
The  tender  cadence  of  each  loving  word ; 

The  childish  song  and  laughter  sweet, 

The  merry  Babel  that  would  greet 
The  abstuit,  when  returning  home. 

I  listen,  and  my  aching  head 

Seems  soothed  by  touches  from  the  Dead ; 

•And  nearer  still,  now— where,  0  whore  1  • 

Are  tiny  forms,  white-robed  for  prayer. 

That  long  ago  from  out  ray  hands 
Slipped  upward  to  the  heavenly  lands  ? 

And  baby  words,  that  for  long  years 
Have  never  oni'o  caressed  my  ears  ? 

Be  merciful  1  and  nearer  still 
Come,  all  my  empty  heart  to  fill. 

I  raise  my  hands,  I  bend  and  hark  I 
Arojind  me  is  the  pulsing  dark, 

•And,  tolling  .steady,  knell  on  knell, 

I  hear  their  mournful  funeral  bell. 

As  clearly  as  long  years  ago 
I  heard  its  measures,  full  and  slow. 

Strike  through  my  village  home,  and  smite 
My  anguishetl  heart  with  grief,  and  night  I 

O  Memory,  thou  wondrous  thing  1 
That  thus  can  keep,  ’neath  hidden  spring. 

The  tender  smile,  the  pain,  the  b'ar, 

The  voice,  the  look,  wo  held  so  dear  I 
■And  then  with  sudden  touch  unroll 
The  misty  barriers  of  the  soul, 

-And  show  us,  not  alone  the  face. 

With  all  its  well  remembered  grace— 

But  makes  itself  a  telephone. 

And  from  its  silvery  hemisphere 
Repeats  the  tones  we  long  to  hear. 

I  thank  the(N  Memory,  that  thou  art 
So  true  to  this  poor  fearful  heart ; 

-And  that  thou  hast  kept  most,  for  me. 

Scones  from  sweet  nature's  ministry — 

The  wild-bird’s  song,  in  deep,  green  wood. 
Cleaving  the  fragrant  solitude 
A  moment’s  space,  then  far  away  1 
-Another  sings  the  answering  lay — 

The  gurgle  of  the  running  stream  ; 

The  di-stant,  muffled,  sea-bird's  scream. 

And  lapsing  waves,  with  silver  feet. 

That  loiter  round  some  cool  retreat. 

With  music  thiit  might  lull  to  rest 
This  throbbing  i>ain,  this  fierce  unrest. 

Now  thou  art  speaking  thus  to  mo. 

Unravel  all  life’s  mystery  1 

What  wondrous  power  withhi  us  bides, 

That  self  from  self,  thus  strangely  hides ; 

Then  by  these  little  outside  things. 

Bird’s  song,  or  whiz  of  insect  wings. 

Like  keys  to  doors  unopened  long. 

The  little  flutter,  voice,  or  song. 

Open  long  vistas  in  the  soul. 

Where  wo  may  walk,  and  see  the  whole  1 
Spieak,  Power  I  my  waiting  heart,  aglow. 

Pants  all  thy  secret  haunts  to  know  I 
Yet— I  can  wait.  What  grand  surprise 
Awaits  our  wakening  in  the  skies  I 
Children  of  God,  what  wonder  I  we 
Have  powers  that  touch  Infinity  I 
Bo  be  my  questioning  ardor  still; 

I  can  await  my  Father's  wilL 


“TURN  TO  THE  RIGHT,  AND  GO  AHEAD.” 

Mr.  Editor :  “T.  L.  C..”  in  his  reply  to  the 
question  “  Is  holiness  attainable  in  this  life  ?” 
omitted  a  very  important  point,  which  I  wish 
to  supply.  I  shall  endeavor  to  be  very  brief. 
How  is  holiness  to  be  attained  ?  is  a  point  at 
which  almost  every  one  stumbles.  Some  Eng¬ 
lish  divine  is  credited  with  saying  “  The  way 
to  heaven  is  to  turn  to  the  right,  ami  go 
ahead.”  The  Lord’s  promise,  “Thine  ears 
shall  hear  a  word  behind  thee  saying  ‘  This  is 
the  way,  walk  ye  in  it’,”  is  the  solid  basis  on 
which  all  our  hopes  may  rest  without  fear  of 
disappointment.  Wo  all  need  to  remember 
that  the  Christian  life  is  a  walk  in  which  wo 
are  to  tako  hut  one  step  at  a  time.  We  are 
taught  to  pray  “Load  us  not  into  tempta¬ 
tion,”  as  if  our  safety  depended  on  our  being 
led  by  the  hand  of  our  Saviour.  This  is  the 
only  ground  on  whleh  we  can  predicate  the 
possibility  of  holiness,  as  in  this  way  only 
wo  fall  in  with  the  divine  plan,  which  aims 
in  every  action  of  our  lives  to  keep  us  from 
sin. 

.An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning 
clearer:  A  father  said  to  his  son,  “James,  I 
am  going  over  to  see  our  neighbor  Lewis, 
and  would  like  to  have  you  go  with  me.” 
The  boy,  knowing  something  of  the  w'ay,  said 
“How  are  you  going,  father?  There  is  a 
sw'amp  with  a  brook  in  it,  some  woods  to  go 
through,  and  a  hill  to  climb,  besides.”  “  Well, 
my  son,  I  can  lead  you  and  help  you.”  Hand 
in  hand  they  get  out,  and  all  goes  well  and 
pleasantly  till  they  reach  the  swamp,  when 
the  father  says  “Now,  my  boy,  be  careful, 
and  step  where  I  tell  you.  Hold  on  by  my 
hand,  and  put  one  foot  on  this  bog;  next 
step  over  on  that  old  stump,  then  here  to  this 
log,  and  now  on  the  rock  just  in  the  edge  of 
the  water.”  Thus  step  by  step  the  boy  was 
led  till  the  difllculty  was  passed.  It  was  not 
far  to  the  brook,  which  was  to  be  crossed  on 
a  pole.  Here  the  father  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  carried  him  safely  over.  When¬ 
ever  there  was  any  danger  or  trouble,  the  boy 
was  told  of  it  and  prepared  for  it.  When 
they  came  to  the  open  field,  after  walking  a 
short  distance,  James  saw  a  flower  and  said 
“  Father,  let  me  go  and  I  will  get  it.”  “  Well, 
only  bo  careful,  and  not  fall  and  dirty  your 
clothes.”  The  boy  was  so  intent  upon  secur¬ 
ing  the  flower  that  ho  did  not  heed  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  caution,  and  having  run  a  little  ways, 
he  stumbled  and  (ell  into  a  soft  spot,  and  got 
very  muddy. 

By  repeated  falls,  we  learn  what  the  Sa¬ 
viour  meant  when  he  said  “-Without  me,  ye 
can  do  nothing.”  A  man  who  wished  to  go 
to  San  Francisco  would  expect  to  have  pa¬ 
tience,  and  tako  one  step  at  a  time,  till  after 
many  weary  days  he  had  passed  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  plains  which  lie  in  the  way,  and 
not  hope  by  a  few  smart  jumps  to  get  to  his 
journey’s  end.  His  success  would  depend  on 
his  always  stepping  in  the  right  direction. 
Holiness  comes  from  the  qualitj’  more  than 
the  number  of  our  actions.  Gre.at  things  are 
but  the  aggregate  of  many  small  ones.  If 
guided  by  the  truth,  we  can  do  an  act  of  self- 
denial  ;  in  so  doing,  we  in  a  measure  over¬ 
come  self — the  great  opposing  obstacle  in 
our  way  towards  that  purity  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  happiness  of  heaven.  Lot  the  soul 
that  is  longing  for  holiness  try  to  live  by  the 
moment,  and  do/P‘**«nt  duty  with  present 
■  rrgnt  ana  .arciigth,  and  soon  ne  iriii  «nA  it 
very  easy  to  live  in  purity  and  peace.” 

“  There  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked.”  Step¬ 
ping  in  the  right  direction  will  be  a  pleasure, 
and  the  truth  of  the  promise  “As  thy  days, 
so  shall  th.y  strength  bo,”  will  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood.  The  Lord  desires  that  wo  should 
overcome  our  sinful  thoughts  and  motives, 
but  He  only  gives  us  tasks  in  proportion  to  our 
strength.  He  does  not  expect  us  to  act  as  an 
angel  at  first,  but  little  by  little  we  are  to 
obey,  till  passing  onward  and  upward,  we  at¬ 
tain  to  the  rank  of  angels.  May  we  all  have 
grace  to  do  the  little  things  in  a  right  spirit! 

•  -  • 

The  Observer  raises  the  inquirj'  whether 
there  Is  a  better  way  of  celebrating  the 
collegia  anniversary  than  tlie  one  that  has 
been  in  vogue  so  long : 

If  we  attend  these  anniversai  ies  at  the 
universities  in  England  and  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  we  find  (piite  another  pro¬ 
gramme,  and  one  that  we  might  .study 
with  advantage*.  It  is  well  to  mark  the 
day  of  graduation  by  the  public  dt*elara- 
tion  of  the  relative  standing  of  the  stu¬ 
dents,  This  ought  to  be  done,  jis  at  West 
Point,  by  a  system  of  marks,  imieartially 
kept  thneughout  the  whole  course  of  study. 
In  a  class  of  fifty  or  a  hundrexl  graduates 
few  only  can  be  heard  in  orations  on  tlie 
stage,  while  by  far  the  largest  part  of  tlie 
class  must  be  silent  siiectators  of  the  scene 
in  which  they  have  no  part.  So  far  as  ad- 
vantagi*  to  the  speaker  or  gratification  to 
I  friends  is  considered,  the  number  of  speak- 
I  ers  is  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  account.  But  the  publication  of  the 
standing  of  eaidi  graduate  would  be  whole¬ 
some,  and  to  those  who  deserved  distinc¬ 
tion  it  would  be  gratifying.  The  distrilni- 
tion  of  iirizes,  confi'rring  (legrees.  and  ora¬ 
tions  bj'  eminent  teachers  in  .science,  art, 
and  letters,  might  fill  up  the  day  and 
make  it  one  of  the  highest  order  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  literary  enjoyment. 

The  college  must  be  bold  that  attempts 
the  innovation,  but  it  wilt  come  before 
!  many  years  more  are  gone. 

The  Christian  at  Work,  referring  to  a 
communication  on  “The  Nude  in  .Art,” 
continues  : 

We  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  pictures  placed  in  consiiicuous 
positions  in  American  drawing-rooms — 
pictures  whose  exquisite  coloring  and  ar¬ 
tistic  execution  by  no  means  atone  for 
their  barbaric  nudity.  It  will  not  be  at 
all  necessary  for  the  rea<ler  to  bo  familiar 
with  Sartor  Resartus,  nor  to  have  Car- 
lyie’s  picture  of  a  “  Naked  House  of 
Lords”  brought  before  his  mind,  to  ap¬ 
preciate,  we  will  not  say  the  value  of 
clothes,  but  that  sense  of  decency  and 
higher  moralities  which  forbids  the  pre- 
I  sentation  of  anything  which  may  bring  the 
blush  to  the  cheek  of  girlhood.  At  the 
risk  of  being  charged  with  prudishness, 
we  protest  against  the  want  of  real  refine¬ 
ment  which  places  nude  pictures  in  the 
drawing-rooms  ;  we  protest  against  the 
pleading  of  those  artists  that  the  highest 
offices  of  the  imagination  demand  utter 
freedom  from  the  covering  which  decent 
modesty  and  true  morality  alike  demand, 
and  against  the  prostitution  by  a  Chris¬ 
tian  people  of  the  province  of  what  is  mis¬ 
called  “  High  .Art,”  to  a  setting  forth  of 
the  sensuousness  and  sensuality  of  pagan 


Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  quite  time  Chris¬ 
tian  parents  looked  after  these  matters 
If  object-teaching  is  the  most  effective  in 
results,  as  lasting  in  ifs  impressions,  it  is 
high  time  that  everything  which  wrongly 
ministers  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  that 
feeds  impure  sentiments,  should  cease  to 
find  an  abiding  place  in  Christian  homes. 

The  Christian  InWligoncer  discusses 
the  timely  theme  of  “  Summering  ”  : 

The  mid-Summer  and  all-Summer  habits 
of  Americans  are  yearly  assuming  more 
fixed  and  wider  proportions.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  how  to  change  or  stop,  but  how¬ 
to  direct  and  regulate  the  annual  migra¬ 
tion.  It  is  useless,  and  indeed  it  would 
now  be  almost  insulting  to  indulge  in 
querulous  reflections  upon  vacations,  and 
upon  their  injurious  effects  on  churches, 
Sunday-schools,  and  society.  It  is  wiser 
and  better  to  accept  the  facts  and  to  try 
to  turn  them  to  good  account.  .  .  .  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  means  and  the 
disposition  to  do  good  during  vacations 
have  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  increase 
of  private  boarding-houses  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  numberless  places  of  resort  all  over 
the  country,  where  quiet  people  and  fam¬ 
ily  groups  are  now  comfortably  entertain¬ 
ed  at  prices  that  are  within  the  reach  of 
almost  all  who  have  nothing  to  waste,  but 
can  live  in  the  country  as  cheaply  as  at 
home.  The  great  hotels  are  no  longer  the 
chief  resort  of  the  migratory  thousands. 
This  change  is  eminently  favorable  to 
morals,  health,  and  genuine  enjoyment, 
and  not  less  to  religious  character  and 
life.  We  doubt  if  ever  before  so  many 
earnest  and  cheerful  Christian  people  were 
so  widely  scattered  and  so  heartily  wel¬ 
comed  and  with  such  opportunities  for  do¬ 
ing  and  getting  good  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  districts  as  now.  This  fact  alone  puts 
a  new  phase  upon  the  social  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  Summer  vacation. 

The  Methodist  has  a  thought  for  those 
who  have  been  placed  on  beds  of  pain  and 
languishing  by  the  time-honored  method 
of  celebrating  our  great  anniversary : 

Gunpowder  reaped  its  annual  harvest  on 
the  Fourth  of  July.  If  gunpowder  must 
be  burned  for  the  satisfaction  of  that  bar¬ 
barous  instinct  which  delights  in  noise,  it 
may  be  well  to  have  a  day  set  apart  for  it. 
But  this  is  very  hot  weather  for  the  suffer¬ 
ers  by  these  “accidents  and  casualties,” 
and  reformers  out  of  business  might  get 
profitable  work  in  a  “  movement  ”  to  trans¬ 
fer  “  gunpowder  day  ”  to  cooler  weather. 

The  Churchman  notices  that  an  impor¬ 
tant  step  has  been  taken  in  at  least  one  of 
its  dioceses  looking  to  a  more  simple  plan 
of  organizing  missions,  or  such  parishes  as 
are  not  yet  in  a  condition  for  full  Church 
functions : 

That  something  of  the  kind  may  be  de¬ 
vised  with  advantage,  is  evident  to  any 
one  familiar  with  the  development  of  par¬ 
ishes  in  sparsely  settled  sections,  or  where 
Church  people,  and  especially  communi¬ 
cants,  are  few-.  The  difficulty  of  organiz¬ 
ing  a  parish  amid  such  conditions  is  often 
felt ;  at  the  same  time  the  need  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  some  sort  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  It  may  be  impossible  to  find  the 
prescribed  number  of  men  for  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  vestry,  and  rather  than  commit 
the  temporal  affairs  of  the  mission  to  unfit 
persons,  organization  is  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned.  If,  however,  a  plan  for  what  might 
be  termed  a  primary  organization  could  be^ 
provided,  dispensing  with  th8  impraotl^-' 
ole  requirement  of  a  vestry  in  such  cases, 
and  yet  securing  to  the  mission  a  repre¬ 
sentation  in  convention  corresponding  to 
its  status,  missionary  work  and  parochial 
grow-th  in  certain  dioceses  would  no  doubt 
be  greatly  advanced. 

The  Examiner  starting  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  that  nearly  everything  in  Church  work 
is  done  tiow--a-days  by  organization,  and 
that  the  result  is  a  loss  of  individuality, 
continues : 

The  more  one  thinks  of  this  the  more 
important  does  the  suggestion  appear. 
There  is  money  to  be  raised  for  a  Sunday- 
school  library,  and  a  sewing-circle  is  at 
once  organized  with  a  president,  vice-pres¬ 
ident  and  executive  committee.  Some  one 
at  a  meeting  of  the  sewing-circle  tells  of  a 
family  suffering  for  want  of  food,  and  a 
committee  is  immeiliately  appointed  to  visit 
said  family,  under  instructions  how  to  act 
in  certain  emergencies.  .A  church  member 
is,  or  appears  to  be,  backsliding.  The  dea¬ 
cons  and  others  talk  the  matter  over,  and 
a  course  is  decideil  uiion,  and  one  of  the 
members  appointed  to  carry  it  out.  He 
performs  the  delegated  work,  and  reports 
progress  in  due  time.  A  man  thinks  the 
soprano  or  organist  ought  to  be  thanked 
for  services  rendered  in  the  choir,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  thanking  him  or  her,  speaks  to 
several  of  the  congregation,  and  receives 
instructions  to  thank  him  or  her  “  by  order 
of  the  committee.” 

I  This  whole  thing  is  grounded  on  good 
I  principles ;  for  the  wisdom  that  comes 
j  from  the  multitude  of  counsellors,  is,  as 
j  w-e  are  told  in  the  Holy  Word,  to  be  follow- 
j  ed.  But  the  committ»‘e  room  and  the  as¬ 
sociation  hall  should  not,  as  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  doing,  absorb  our  individuality. 
.All  of  our  dutii’S  are  not  delegated  duties, 
nor  should  w-e  habituate  ourselves  to  lean 
primarily  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  If 
a  man  falls  into  a  river,  he  would  indeed 
be  accounted  mad  w-ho  should  run  to  the 
town  authorities  for  permission  to  rescue 
the  unfortunate ;  and  if  a  man  falls  into 
sin,  it  may  be  the  height  of  folly  to  urge 
him  from  his  ways  by  order  of  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  great  danger  incidental  to  neces¬ 
sary  organizations  is  the  habit  of  depend¬ 
ence.  Both  mentally  and  morally,  a  slav¬ 
ish  clinging  to  the  opinions  of  otiiers  may 
be  most  injurious.  .A  vigorous,  healthy 
manhood  certainly  does  gravitate  toward 
the  great  organizations  men  form  to  attain 
great  objects  of  Stiite  or  religion,  but  this 
gravitation  should  be  marked  by  a  desire 
and  will  to  do,  not  because  others  do,  but 
because  reason  diirtates. 

The  Methodist  thus  specifies,  under  the 
premise  that  nothing  is  simpler  than  the 
right  to  protection  against  useless  noises : 

Belgium  suffers  from  a  nuisance  which, 
though  it  may  be  felt  elsewhere  also,  is 
perhaps  nowhere  so  great  as  there.  Owing 
to  the  immense  number  of  convents,  rest 
at  night,  especially  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  smaller  tow-ns,  where  convent  freijuent- 
ly  touches  convent,  has  become  almost 
im))Ossible.  The  communal  councils  of 
some  towns  have  intervened  and  forbidden 
this  annoyance  of  nocturnal  bell-ringing. 
The  conventual  bell-ringers  have  gone  to 
law  with  these  communal  councils,  and 
the  Court  of  .Appeals  has  decided  finally, 
that  the  councils  were  within  their  right 
by  protetding  the  inhabitants  against  such 
an  intolerable  disturbance  of  their  hours 
of  rest.  When  noises  are  produced  by  in¬ 
dustry,  the  I’ase  is  materially  altered,  and 
that  is  why  street  travel  in  any  mode  has 
the  power  to  be  as  tormenting  as  it  can  be. 
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VICTORY  OVER  DEATH. 


The  Lesson  :  1  Cor.  xv.  50-58. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTBEBOE,  D.D. 

Let  me,  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
suggest  to  the  teachers  the  peculiar  necessity 
«»f  much  prayerful  thought,  in  order  to  sow 
the  precious  seed  contained  in  these  verses 
firtbe  hearts  of  the  scholars.  For,  first,  the 
subject  of  Death  is,  of  all  others,  the  one 
most  dreaded  by  all  except  believers  in 
Christ,  and  I  have  known  even  them  to  trem¬ 
ble  through  fear  of  dying.  And  second,  it  is  a 
subject  so  full  of  mystery — we  know  so  little — 
that  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  avoid  fool¬ 
ish  speculation,  and  teach  simply  what  God 
has  plainly  revealed.  But,  you  may  say,  the 
subject  of  our  lesson  is  the  resurrection  of 
the  body,  and  this  is  joyful,  not  sad.  This  is 
true,  but  death  precedes  resurrection,  and  so 
it  would  be  unwise  to  commence  the  lesson 
abruptly  with  the  words  of  Paul  in  the  fiftieth 
verse,  for  this  would  be  like  one  who  should 
sow  seed  without  first  preparing  the  soil  for 
its  reception.  I  would  advise  you  to  speak 
kindly  and  with  tenderness  to  the  class  on 
the  certainty  of  death  to  all — how  all  of  the 
generations  past  have,  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  passed  out  of  sight  through  this 
dark  gateway — and  soon  we  too  shall  join  the 
unbroken  column,  and  our  bodies  will’ be  laid 
away  in  the  grave.  We  are  ail  then  interest¬ 
ed,  deeply  interested  in  this  question  “And 
after  death,  what  then  ?  ”  Then  show  your 
class  how,  outside  of  the  revelation  which 
God  has  given  to  us  in  the  Bible,  no  answer 
Aoacome  or  can  come  to  this  question.  Human 
reason  cannot  catch  so  much  as  a  glimpse 
of  the  Hereafter — analogies  pbovb  nothing — 
the  universal  hope  of  Immortality  is  no  rock 
upon  which  to  build  assurance.  If  God  has 
not  spoken,  man  knows  nothing  regarding  the 
eternal  world,  and  all  our  reasoning  is  only 
guess-work,  all  our  theories  are  oniy  hypoth¬ 
eses.  But  God  HAS  spoken.  He  who  inhab- 
iteth  eternity,  has  in  love  given  to  us  many 
sweet  messages  concerning  that  eternity  as 
related  to  our  existence  after  death.  And  if 
God  has  said  it,  then  we  have  positive  knowl¬ 
edge,  so  that  when  the  skeptic  says  scornfully 
“Well,  your  theology  is  all  very  beautiful, 
but  what  do  you  knote  about  eternity  any  way? 
no  one  has  ever  come  back  to  tell  us  of  its 
realities  ” ;  you  can  answer.  Yes  I  do  know, 
know  as  positively  as  if  I  had  seen  with  my 
ewn  eyes,  for  God  has  spoken,  and  His  Word 
must  be  truth. 

A  lady  said  to  me  only  a  few  days  since, 
“0  if  we  only  knete  what  Heaven  is  and  what 
our  loved  ones  are  doing  there ! !  ”  and  I  an¬ 
swered  “  Madam,  we  do  know  what  Heaven 
is,  for  God  has  given  us  very  many  descrip¬ 
tions  of  its  glory,  and  if  you  will  think  a  mo¬ 
ment,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  full 
and  explicit  God’s  message  is.”  It  would 
make  this  article  too  long  to  give  the  argu- 
mmit  to  prove  my  statement  from  the  words 
of  the  Bible,  as  I  tried  to  prove  it  to  my 
friend.  But  there  are  two  facts  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  right  understanding  of 
this  lesson,  and  these  are,  first,  that  the  souls 
of  believers  do,  at  death,  immediately  pass 
into  glory ;  second,  that  the  bodies  which  we 
so  lovingly  lay  away  in  the  grave  will  be  rais¬ 
ed  again  when  the  Lord  shall  come  and  the 
Gospel  dispensation  has  finished  its  divine 
mission.  The  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians  is 
the  statement  of  the  second  fact,  while  in  2 
Cor.  V.  1-6  we  have  the  argument  proving  the 
immediate  glory  awaiting  the  believer  when 
the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  is  dis¬ 
solved.  Paul  longs  for  this  dissolution  be¬ 
cause  he  is  at  once  to  be  clothed  upon  with 
his  “  house  which  is  from  heaven,”  and  thus 
clothed  he  will  be  present  with  the  Lord  from 
whom  the  earthly  house  separated  him. 

1  believe  it  to  be  very  important  that  the 
children  see  clearly  this  distinction  between 
the  soul  and  the  body,  the  latter  only  the  tab¬ 
ernacle  or  tent  for  the  former,  which  is  not 
destroyed  when  the  tabernacle  is  dissolved, 
but  passes  into  another  house,  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Moses  and 
Elias  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration  were 
clothed  with  their  celestial  bodies,  and  thus 
clothed  they  had  their  individual  character¬ 
istics,  and  were  recognized  as  readily  as 
when  they  wore  living  on  earth.  So  our  lov¬ 
ed  ones  who  have  passed  on  before  are  cloth¬ 
ed  with  celestial  forms,  which  are  like  the 
human  forms  of  the  earthly  life,  except  more 
beautiful  and  eternal.  In  this  lesson  Paul 
comforts  believers  with  reference  to  the  si¬ 
lent  tabernacles  which  we  place  in  our  sacred 
cemeteries,  and  over  which  we  plant  the  fiow- 
ers,  as  sweet  emblems  of  the  resurrection  life. 

Verse  50.  There  is  a  necessity  for  physi¬ 
cal  death,  in  the  fact  that  “  fiesh  and  blood,” 
that  is,  our  animal  and  corruptible  natures 
cannot  Inherit  “the  kingdom  of  God,"  which 
is  purely  spiritual.  When  Christ  came  forth 
from  the  tomb  Death’s  victor.  He  had  His 
resurrection  body,  a  glorious  body,  from 
which  all  that  was  merely  animal  and  cor¬ 
ruptible  was  extracted,  and  with  that  body 
He  ascended  to  the  Father,  and  so  only  bo¬ 
dies  fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body 
can  be  with  Him.  (Phil.  iii.  21.)  If  flesh  and 
blood  could  inherit  the  kingdom,  if  our  friends 
ascended  to  glory  with  these  corruptible  bo¬ 
dies,  then  no  tears  would  fall  upon  the  vacant 
chair,  lor  heaven  would  be  a  reality,  and  there 
would  be  no  graves  to  bewilder  our  faith.  It 
Is  the  dissolution  and  the  burial  of  the  “  fiesh 
and  blood  ”  which  burden  the  heart  with  grief, 
and  lead  us  to  speak  of  Christian  friends  as 
dead. 

Verse  61.  "  Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery.” 
This  mystery  Is  not  death,  for  there  in  no¬ 
thing  mysterious  in  the  fact  of  dying,  any 
more  than  there  is  in  the  death  of  vegetation, 
when  Winter’s  frosts  come.  The  mystery 
which  Paul  speaks  of  is  the  resurrection 
change  of  corruptible  bodies  to  incorruptible, 
from  physical  to  spiritual.  This  is  a  mystery 
which  Paul  does  not  attempt  to  explain  or 
demonstrate,  but  he  only  declares  It  as  a  re¬ 
vealed  fact  of  the  future.  “  We  shall  not  all 
sleep  ”  should  read  “  all  shall  not  sleep,”  that 
is,  all  shall  not  die,  for  some  will  be  alive 
when  the  Lord  comes ;  but  whether  sleeping 
or  living,  the  same  change  must  pass  upon  all, 
by  which  the  corruptible  will  become  Incor¬ 
ruptible,  and  the  terrestrial  become  celestial. 
8o  Elijah’s  body  must  have  been  changed  be¬ 
fore  the  chariot  and  horses  entered  heaven. 
What  a  beautiful  figure  of  death  is  this  of 


“sleep,"  “asleep  in  Jesus,”  not  the  spirit, 
but  the  body  sleeping  till  the  morning  breaks. 

Verse  52.  It  will  be  a  sudden,  instanta¬ 
neous  change,  as  when,  at  the  command  of 
Jesus,  Lazarus  came  forth  from  the  tomb. 
The  word  “  moment  ”  signifies  in  the  Greek 
an  “atom,”  or  an  indivisible  point  of  time; 
“at  the  last  trump,”  or  literally  “In  the  last 
trump-blowing,”  which  wiil  be  the  signal  of 
the  end  of  the  Gospel  dispensation,  and  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  (1  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  Matt, 
xxiv.  31 ;  John  v.  25 ;  Zech.  lx.  14.)  It  is  idle 
to  speculate  regarding  this  trump-bjowiug, 
for  we  know  only  the  solemn  fact  that  a  sig¬ 
nal  will  be  given,  and  that  the  dead  in  Christ 
wili  rise,  and  then  those  which  are  alive  will 
be  suddenly  changed,  their  bodies  becoming 
incorruptibie.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that 
the  law  was  given  with  the  sound  of  a  trum¬ 
pet  (Ex.  xix.  16),  and  that  this  will  be  the 
signal  of  the  final  judgment  (Heb.  xii.  19; 
read  also  Psalm  xlvii.  5,  with  Bev.  xi.  15). 

Verse  53.  Why  “  must"  f  Because  “  fiesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.” 
“  Must^Juf  on" — the  figure  being  of  one  put¬ 
ting  on  clothing  (2  Cor.  v.  2-4).  The  word 
“immortality”  is  only  found  in  one  other 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  1  Tim.  vl.  16. 

Verse  54.  And  the  hour  of  complete  vic¬ 
tory  prophesied  in  Isa.  xxv.  8,  will  not  come 
until  the  last  vestige  of  death  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  until  even  the  sleeping  dust  has  been 
rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  king  of  terrors, 
and  every  grave  has  been  emptied.  Some 
persons  ask  “  What  Is  the  significance  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  l>ody,  if,  when  believers 
die,  they  are  forever  with  the  Lord  ?  ”  But 
to  this  we  should  answer:  1st,  God  has  plain¬ 
ly  declared  that  this  corruptible  shall  put 
on  incorruption,  and  therefore  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  is  an  event  of  the  future.  2d,  In  some 
way,  which  we  cannot  understand  now,  the 
final  and  complete  blessedness  of  believers  is 
connected  with  the  reunion  of  the  glorified 
spirit  with  the  risen  and  glorified  body.  3d, 
Hovo  the  sleeping  dust  can  be  raised,  and  how 
our  final  blessedness  is  dependent  upon  this 
resurrection,  we  do  not  know ;  and  this  is  the 
mystery  of  which  Paul  speaks.  If  I  could 
understand  it,  it  would  cease  to  be  a  mystery. 
4th,  The  resurrection  of  the  body  is  essential 
to  the  complete  triumph  of  our  Lord  over 
death,  which  must  be  “  swallowed  up,”  so 
that  it  can  never  more  regain  its  power  (read 
Heb.  ii.  14,  15 ;  Kev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  6). 

Verse  55.  A  free  quotation  from  Hosea 
xiii.  14,  which  reads  “  O  death,  where  are  thy 
plagues?  Where,  O  Hades,  is  thy  destruc¬ 
tion  ?”  The  word  “grave”  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  Hades,  or  the  realm  of  departed  spirits, 
where  they  were  imprisoned.  Some  of  the 
old  manuscripts  read  “death”  instead  of 
“grave,”  and  this  is  probably  the  correct 
rendering:  “O  death,  where  is  thy  sting? 
O  death,  where  is  thy  victory  ?  ”  The  Apos- 
tie  stands,  in  imagination,  in  the  glory  of 
that  resurrection  hour,  as  he  bursts  into  this 
shout  of  triumph;  for  when  the  graves  are 
emptied,  and  the  corruptible  has  become  in¬ 
corruption,  death’s  power  and  sting  will  be 
gone  forever. 

Verse  53.  Bom.  v.  12;  17,  21,  vl.  23.  Death 
is  the  offspring  of  sin,  and  sin  is  its  sting. 
When  Satan  conquered  man  in  Eden,  then 
death  became  the  king  of  terrors,  whose  pow¬ 
er  over  man  came  through  man’s  transgres¬ 
sion  of  the  law.  “  The  strength  of  sin  is  the 
law”:  for  God’s  holy  law  is  the  mirror  in 
which  we  see  our  viieness,  and  death  is  terri¬ 
ble,  because  after  death  is  the  judgment 
(Bom.  iii.  20,  iv.  15,  v.  13,  vii.  8-10).  Let  me 
quote  a  very  striking  passage  from  one  of 
Bobertson’s  sermons  on  this  point:  “It  is 
not  said  that  sin  is  the  oniy  bitterness,  but  it 
is  the  sting,  which  contains  in  it  the  venom 
of  a  most  exquisite  torture.  It  was  not  the 
thought  of  surrendering  existence,  it  was 
not  the  parting  from  all  bright  and  lovely 
things,  it  was  not  the  shudder  of  sinking 
into  the  sepulchre  alone,  that  the  Apostle  se¬ 
lected  as  the  crowning  bitterness  of  dying. 
‘The  sting  of  death  is  sin.’  This  is  the  sting 
of  sinfulness,  the  wretched  consciousness  of 
an  imclean  heart.  It  is  just  this  feeling: 
‘  God  is  not  my  friend.  I  am  going  on  to  the 
grave,  and  no  man  can  say  aught  against  me ; 
but  my  heart  is  not  right.  I  want  a  river  like 
that  which  the  ancients  fabled — the  river  of 
forgetfulness — that  I  might  go  down  into  it 
and  bathe,  and  come  up  a  new  man.  Who 
shall  save  me  from  myself  ?  ’  This  is  the 
sting  of  death.” 

Verse  57.  In  this  and  the  previous  verse 
is  the  entire  Gospel.  Over  against  the  terri¬ 
ble  background  of  sin  and  death  and  the  law, 
Paul  paints  the  glory  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ.  Through  Him  the  believer  has  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  law :  for  he  is  no  longer  under 
the  law  (Bom.  vl.  14),  since  Christ  has  satis¬ 
fied  ali  of  its  demands.  Victory  over  sin :  for 
in  Christ  we  are  dead  to  sin ;  we  are  no  longer 
the  servants  of  sin.  Victory  over  death  and 
the  grave:  for,  1st,  Christ  has  abolished  death 
for  the  believer  (2  Tim.  i.  10),  so  tiiat  he  is 
no  more  under  the  dominion  of  death  (Bom. 
vi.  9),  for  he  “hath  eternal  life”  the  moment 
he  believes;  2d,  he  is  therefore  delivered  from 
all  fear  of  death,  for  his  life  is  hid  with  Christ 
in  God,  so  that  he  longs  for  the  hour  to  come, 
when  freed  from  the  tabernacle  of  corruption, 
he  shall  be  present  with  the  Lord ;  3d,  even 
the  bodies  of  believers  He  wiil  redeem  from 
the  power  of  the  grave,  and  will  fashion  them 
iike  unto  His  glorious  bodj-,  so  that  the  vic¬ 
tory  over  death  which  the  believer  has  through 
Christ,  is  a  perfect,  complete,  eternal  victory. 
We  have  then,  on  the  one  side,  the  dreadful 
work  of  sin ;  and  on  the  other  side  the  glori¬ 
ous  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  undoing  aii  that 
sin  has  done,  and  making  the  believer,  now  a 
conqueror,  fearless  of  sin,  of  death,  and  of 
the  judgment. 

Verse  58.  There  are  some  who  declare  that 
these  truths  are  unpractical — that  it  is  enough 
for  one  to  live  well  each  day  as  it  comes,  and 
that  it  is  time  to  think  of  death  and  eternity 
when  we  have  done  with  the  scenes  and  du¬ 
ties  of  Time,  But  Paul  In  this  concluding 
verse  declares  the  practical  relation  of  tliese 
truths  to  present  duties.  “Therefore”  be¬ 
cause  the  final  victory  is  sure,  since  we  fol¬ 
low  and  serve  One  who  is  able  to  subdue  all 
things  unto  Himself,  “  Be  ye  steadfast,  un- 
movablo  ”  in  your  belief  in  this  doctrine  (Col. 
i.  23).  Lot  no  doubts  or  fears  come  in.  What¬ 
ever  others  may  believe,  however  a  worldly 
philosophy  may  laugh  at  your  faith,  yet  hold 
fast  to  it,  because  God  has  declared  it.  Keep 
singing  “O  death,  where  is  thy  sting,”  confi¬ 
dent  that  when  you  come  to  the  Jordan  your¬ 
self,  the  Shepherd  will  be  there,  and  the  pas¬ 
sage  will  be  glorious.  “Always  abounding  in 
!  the  work  of  the  Lord,”  or  always  fruitful  in 


the  doing  His  will  (Phil.  ii.  30) ;  fruitful  in 
the  active  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  fruitful 
in  the  passive  duties  as  well.  Every  believ¬ 
er  has  at  least  one  talent,  the  use  of  which 
will  promote  the  glory  of  God.  And  we  are 
to  be  ALWAYS  fruitful.  Not  a  religion  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  living  for  ourselves  six  days  of 
the  week,  but  every  daj'  and  every  hour,  in 
business  and  in  pleasure,  we  are  to  do  His 
will,  seek  His  glory,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit.  And  the  motive  power  to  this 
steadfastness  and  fruitfulness  is  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  goal  is  sure,  the  reward  is  cer¬ 
tain,  and  this  reward  will  more  than  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  burdens  and  trials  of  the  earthly 
life  of  vineyard  toil.  If  there  were  no  Im¬ 
mortality,  no  resurrection,  no  victory  over 
death,  then  there  wouid  be  no  inspiration  to 
self-deniai  and  sacrifice  in  laboring  for  Christ 
and  for  souls,  but  we  are  in  the  Lord,  our 
work  is  for  the  Lord,  and  as  He  rose  from  the 
grave  we  shall  rise,  and  because  He  lives  we 
shall  live  also,  and  fruitfulness  here  will 
make  a  fuller  heaven,  a  heavier  crown.  We 
may  toll  on  in  secret  with  no  human  Ups  to 
pmise  us ;  we  may  bear  the  burdens  with  no 
human  friend  to  sympathize  with  us ;  we  may 
sow  the  seed  day  by  day,  and  see  no  harvest 
grain  to  gladden  us ;  but,  blessed  thought ! 
our  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  We 
shall  find  a  sheaf  for  every  seed  when  the 
great  harvesting  day  comes ;  we  shall  receive 
a  reward  for  every  word  spoken,  for  every  act 
performed,  for  every  cross  lifted,  for  every 
burden  carried,  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  O  for 
more  steadfastness,  for  more  fruitfulness 
among  the  Sunday-school  teachers  of  our 
land !  for  more  of  the  power  of  tjiis  won¬ 
drous  truth  as  an  inspiration  to  patient,  per¬ 
sistent,  joyful  labor.  “It  is  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  well  done  will  crown  our  la¬ 
bors,  for  He  shall  surely  come  to  reward  His 
own.” 

Urge  the  children  to  believe  now  in  Him 
who  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light.  And  tell  them  from  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  (for  every  believer  ought  to  have  this 
experience)  how  faith  in  Christ  robs  death  of 
its  string,  takes  away  all  fear  of  dying,  and 
fixes  the  eye  of  the  soul  in  glad  anticipation 
on  the  rewards  and  glory  of  Heaven,  where 
only  the  incorruptible  can  enter.  Moses  on 
Nebo  did  not  see  the  Jordan,  but  only  the 
beauties  of  the  promised  land.  Paul,  face 
face  with  a  martyr’s  death,  saw  only  tlie 
crown  of  righteousness,  which  was  just  be¬ 
yond  the  axe  of  the  executioner.  And  after 
twenty  years’  experience  as  a  pastor,  I  can 
say  that  I  have  never  seen  a  believer  come  to 
the  last  hour,  other  than  that  of  a  conqueror. 
Tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ  always  gives  us  the 
victory,  not  when  we  die,  but  when  we  believe. 
The  infidel  and  the  worldling  can  die,  fear¬ 
lessly,  in  submission  to  the  inevitable,  but 
only  the  Christian  can  die  triumphantly, 
shouting  praises,  and  longing  to  be  absent 
from  the  body. 

It  may  be  that  some  will  read  these  words 
whose  thoughts  are  with  the  precious  dust 
you  have  laid  away  in  the  grave — it  seemed 
so  lonely  there,  as  you  turned  away  and  came 
back  to  your  home ;  and  many  a  time  in  the 
night  watches  you  think  of  that  dust,  over 
which  the  grass  is  growing  and  the  flowers 
are  blooming.  Well,  my  friend,  let  me  ad¬ 
vise  you  to  think  more  of  the  joys  of  the  sanc¬ 
tified  spirit  with  Jesus,  and  less  of  the  dust  in 
the  grave.  Ood^s  eye  will  watch  that  sleeping 
form  till  the  resurrection  hour  arrives.  We 
read  ttiat  tliere  were  angels  in  the  sepulchre, 
watching  the  place  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain ;  and  angels  watch  beside  the  bodies 
of  Jesus’  loved  ones,  for  even  their  dust  is 
precious  in  His  sight.  But  remember  always, 
that  it  is  only  the  tabernacle  which  sleeps  in 
the  ground:  for  those  wliom  we  loved  and 
whom  Jesus  loved,  are  only  just  over  the 
river,  nearer  to  us  than  we  think,  and  in  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we  may 
bo  with  them,  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  whore 
our  Saviour  is.  “  Thanks  be  unto  God  who 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.” 

THE  ART  OF  LEAVING. 

It  is  Disraeli  who  in  “  Lothair  ”  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Theodora  the  sentiment  that 
no  one  should  ever  say  good-bye,  but  in 
departing  should  fade  away  like  a  Summer 
cloud.  We  have  often  been  constrained  to 
wonder  whether  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld 
wrote  this  after  an  interview  with  a  friend 
who  understood  not  the  art  of  leaving. 
For  in  the  narrowest  and  choicest  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintances  there  are  usual¬ 
ly  some  persons  whose  visits  or  calls,  whe¬ 
ther  of  business  or  pleasure,  are  marred 
by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  seem  to  know 
how  to  go. 

Schiller  wrote  to  Goethe  concerning  the 
visit  of  Madame  de  Stael  to  the  Court  of 
Weimar,  “She  ought  to  know  when  it  is 
time  to  go  ”;  and  from  what  we  learn  of 
that  good  lady’s  departure  we  infer  that  at 
the  time  of  her  going  she  still  further  bor¬ 
ed  the  great  poets  by  her  tedious  farewells. 
For  when  a  friend  departs  we  are  eithen 
glad,  sorry,  or  indifferent.  If  we  are  glad, 
we  desire  to  be  brief  ;  if  we  are  sorry,  the 
quicker  the  painful  scene  is  ended  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  if  we  are  indifferent,  we  grudge  the 
draft  upon  our  time,  if  we  are  busy  with 
the  pressing  affairs  of  life,  as  the  most  of 
us  are. 

The  art  of  leaving  is  less  understood  by 
women  than  by  men.  The  habits  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  recognized  fact  that  to  a  business 
man  time  is  money,  the  throng  and  press 
and  exactness  of  business  life,  all  tend  to 
make  men  the  best  possible  exemplars  of 
the  fine  art  of  leaving,  and  leaving  at  once. 
A  business  man’s  call  is  usually  a  model  of 
g<jod  manners  in  this  respect.  When  he 
has  said  what  he  has  to  say,  he  takes  liis 
hat,  says  “  Good  evening,”  and  is  out  of 
your  presence,  without  giving  any  time  or 
chance  for  the  too  often  tedious  and  em¬ 
barrassing  commonplaces  of  mutual  invi¬ 
tations  to  call,  which  seem  to  be  a  kind  of 
necessary  social  formula. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  neat  and  skil¬ 
ful  method  of  cutting  short  an  interview,  is 
the  too  common  social  practice  of  visitors 
who  commencing  to  leave,  seem  temi»ora- 
rily  to  abandon  the  purpose  and  then  fol¬ 
low  it  up  by  a  number  of  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  accomplish  their  intention  ;  as 
though  it  were  a  kind  of  compliment  to  the 
person  visited  to  appear  loth  to  part  com¬ 
pany.  Who  can  not  at  once  recall  the  vis¬ 
itor  who  starts,  then  thinks  of  something 
else  to  say  ;  rises,  and  thiiiks  of  another 
subject  of  conversation  ;  gets  nearly  to  the 
door  and  receives  another  reveiation  ;  rea¬ 
ches  the  door,  and  most  probably  holding 
it  open,  is  aroused  to  a  degree  of  mental 
brilliancy  that  threatens  his  own  health 
and  that  of  his  host  by  long  detaining  both 
in  a  cold  draft  while  he  discourses  ?  What 
a  tax  on  the  patience  and  politeness  of  the 
listener,  who  vainly  strives  by  assenting 


instantly  to  every  proposition,  to  end  the 
interview  and  break  the  restraining  bond 
of  polite  attention ! 

Occasionally,  indeed,  business  men  and 
business  hours  are  robbed  of  work  and 
complacency  by  the  advent  of  the  visitor 
who  lingers.  The  busy  lawyer,  having  been 
made  the  recipient  of  the  confidence  of  his 
client,  not  unfrequently  finds  that,  business 
attended  to,  his  ear  is  made  prisoner  by 
the  parting  remarks,  iliscursions  and  ob¬ 
servations  of  his  unsophisticated  patron. 
The  editor  who  has  in  an  unguarded  mo¬ 
ment  accepted  an  article  from  a  new  con¬ 
tributor,  may  deem  himself  fortunate,  and 
judge  the  contributor  to  be  possessed  of 
rare  good  sense,  if  his  act  does  not  procure 
for  him  a  lingering  interview. 

Ministers  are  perhaps  the  most  imposed 
on  of  all  classes  by  rtsitors  of  this  sort ; 
and  few  have  the  courage  or  confidence  to 
inquire  of  a  caller,  as  was  the  custom  of  a 
celebrated  archbishop,  “  Have  you  any¬ 
thing  more  to  say  to  me?”  and  on  receiv¬ 
ing  a  negative  answer,  to  reply  “  Well,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you ;  let  us 
be  about  the  Lord’s  business.  Good  eve¬ 
ning.” 

The  speaker  who  ends  his  address  sud¬ 
denly,  while  the  interest  of  his  audience  is 
at  full,  without  any  “lastly,”  “finally,”  “in 
conclusion,”  or  “  one  word  more,”  always 
leaves  the  best  impression,  and  the  caller 
or  visitor,  whether  on  business  or  pleasure, 
departing  leaves  behind  him  a  grateful 
sense  of  relief  and  good  will,  who  under¬ 
stands  and  practices  with  skiil  and  expedi¬ 
tion  the  fine  art  of  leaving. — St.  Louis  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

srnr  eiiutiven  at 

FIRST  EARN ;  THEN  GIVE. 

[From  the  Cungregationallst.] 

“  Papa,  please  give  me  ten  cents  ?  ” 

“  What  for,  my  son  ?  ” 

“  To  put  in  the  contribution  box.” 

“  Here  is  five  cents,  that  will  do  to-day.” 

“  Thank  you,  papa.” 

And  the  little  fellow  skipped  along  by 
his  father’s  side,  going  to  church  one  bright 
Sunday  morning  several  years  ago. 

But  I  could  hardly  listen  to  the  sermon, 
so  absorbed  was  I  in  thinking  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  boy.  He  was  a  bright  iittle  fellow, 
with  blue  eyes  and  curly  hair,  and  I  feit 
from  his  very  looks  and  elastic  step  that 
he  was  a  good  boy.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  another  little  boy  who  really 
envied  him  as  he  danced  along  by  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  side.  This  little  fellow,  whose  name 
was  Henry,  was  on  his  way  to  Sunday- 
school  that  same  morning,  when  he  met 
with  an  accident  which  obliged  him  to 
turn  about  and  go  home  again.  He  had 
six  cents  in  his  pocket  to  put  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  that  day  to  help  buy  new  books  for 
the  Sabbath-school  library.  But  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  not  given  him  the  money,  for  he 
was  poor.  The  Sunday-school  which  Hen¬ 
ry  attended  was  a  small  one,  in  a  little 
mission  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  one  of 
our  New  England  cities,  and  was  at  this 
time  making  a  great  effort  to  get  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  small  library.  The  superintend¬ 
ent  had  told  the  chUdren  that  it  was  far 
better  for  them  to  earn  the  money  which 
they  gave,  than  to  have  it  given  to  them 
by  their  parents.  He  told  them  of  the  lit¬ 
tle  boy  who  collected  a  good  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  missionaries  by  carrying 
around  among  his  friends  an  ox’s  horn 
with  the  large  end  plugged  up  and  a  slit 
in  it  where  the  money  could  be  dropped 
in,  and  labelled 

“  Once  I  was  the  horn  ot  an  ox, 

Bu*now  I  am  a  missionary  box.” 

Ho  admed  the  boys  and  ^rls  to  try  to 
earn  the  money  they  brought,  and  gave 
some  suggestions  how  it  could  be  done.  I 
do  not  know  how  many,  if  any,  followed 
those  suggestions,  but  I  do  know  that 
some  of  them  invented  plans  of  their  own, 
and  earned  the  money  and  contributed 
liberally  for  that  library.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  some  of  the  boys  did  it. 

Henry  was  a  small  boy,  only  six  years 
t)ld.  He  could  not  do  many  kinds  of  work. 
Indeed  he  could  not  think  for  some  time 
of  any  way  by  which  he  could  earn  a  pen¬ 
ny.  At  last  he  thought  of  kis  way,  and 
during  the  week  preceding  the  Sunday  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  he  put  his  plan  in 
practice. 

He  went  around  the  neighborhood, 
through  the  streets  and  open  lots,  and 
picked  up  every  bone  and  every  piece  of 
paper  that  he  saw,  and  on  Saturday  sold 
them  to  the  junk  dealer,  by  w’hich  he  earn¬ 
ed  six  cents.  This  money  he  was  carry¬ 
ing  to  the  Sunday-school  when  he  over¬ 
heard  the  little  blue-eyed  boy  asking  his 
father  for  the  ten  cents.  When  his  father 
gave  him  only  five,  Henry  smiled,  and 
thought  to  himself  “Well,  I  have  more 
than  he,  and  I  have  earned  mine.  It  was 
not  given  to  me.”  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
just  then  Henry  stepped  into  a  hole  in  the 
sidewalk,  and  sprained  his  ankle  so  badly 
that  he  could  not  get  to  Sunday-school, 
but  was  obliged  to  go  home.  Yet,  even  in 
his  pain,  he  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
pleasure  of  giving  the  money  he  had  earn¬ 
ed,  and  so  sent  it  along  by  his  sister. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  of  another  boy  who 
wanted  to  earn  some  money  for  that  libra¬ 
ry.  He  found  another  plan.  He  was  a 
little  fellow  of  about  eight  years,  and  his 
name  was  Eddie.  His  mother  was  a  wid¬ 
ow,  and  earned  a  scanty  support  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  cliildren  by  sewing.  Eddie 
asked  his  mother  to  give  him  some  money 
for  the  library,  and  she  was  obliged  to  teU 
him  she  had  none.  At  first  Eddie  felt  very 
badly ;  but  after  awhile  he  began  to  think 
whether  there  was  any  way  tor  him  to 
earn  something.  Across  the  half-graded 
street  from  the  little  cottage  where  his 
mother  lived  was  an  open  field,  then  thick¬ 
ly  covered  with  those  large,  round,  white 
and  yellow  daisies.  These  fiowers  he  pick¬ 
ed  and  carried  them  to  an  herb  store,  and 
sold  them  for  four  cents  a  pound.  Mter- 
wards  he  and  his  brother  Georgie  picked 
red  clover  blossoms,  and  sold  them  at  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  then  white  clover  blos¬ 
soms  at  five  cents  a  pound.  I  tliink  these 
two  little  boys  earned  in  a  few  weeks  more 
than  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  this  way,  which 
they  contributed  toward  buying  those  new 
books.  But  I  must  tell  you  what  one  oth¬ 
er  little  boy  of  about  eight  years  did.  His 
name  was  Walter.  He  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  library,  and  as  he  could  thiuk 
of  notliing  by  which  he  could  earn  money 
immediately,  he  invented  the  following 
plan :  ,  .  , 

His  father  had  a  little  garden,  and  had 
allowed  Wm  to  plant  in  a  small  bod  what¬ 
ever  he  chose.  Singularly  enough  he  had 
chosen  to  plant  a  bed  of  citrons.  These 
he  weeded  and  hoed,  and  watched  and  wa¬ 
tered,  until  in  the  Fall  he  found  daily  ri¬ 
pening  a  goodly  number  of  nice  citrous. 
When  they  were  fully  ripe  he  inquired  at 
the  stores  the  price  of  citrons,  and  then, 
piacing  his  price  somewhat  lower  than  the 
market  value,,  he  carried  his  citrons  about 
the  neighborhood  upon  his  little  cart,  and 
sold  them  all,  and  handed  in  the  money  to 
the  Sunday-school  for  the  library  fund.  If 
I  remember  correctly,  he  secured  some¬ 
thing  over  two  dollars. 

Now  cannot  the  little  boys  and  girls  tliat 


read  the  children’s  department,  be  as  in¬ 
genious  in  inventing  ways  to  earn  money 
for  the  missionaries,  as  those  boys,  Henry, 
Eddie,  Georgie,  and  Walter,  were  in  earn¬ 
ing  for  the  Sunday-school  library  ? 

Elmwood.  W.  A.  H. 

LITTLE  SUSIE  AND  BENNY. 

‘Are  you  asleep,  Susie  ?  ’  whispered  a 
half-sobbing  voice  coming  from  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  looking  little  boy  as  he  bent  over  his 
sister’s  bed. 

‘No,  Benny;  what’s  the  matter?  Does 
it  hurt  you  yet  where  he  whipped  you  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  awfully ;  and  I’m  so  hungry.  He 
wouldn’t  give  me  any  supper.  I  tell  you 
I  wont  stand  it ;  I’m  going  to  run  away.’ 

‘And  leave  me,  Benny?  I  should  die  in 
this  old  poorhouse  alone  ’;  and  Sue  rais¬ 
ed  herself  in  the  bed  and  looked  mourn¬ 
fully  out  of  the  large  window. 

‘  Let’s  run  away  together !  Wouldn’t  it 
be  nice  if  it  was  Summer?  Then  we  could 
go  away  off  in  the  woods,  where  nobody 
could  find  us,  and  pick  berries  and  nuts  to 
eat,  and  have  a  splendid  time.’ 

‘  Hush,  Benny ;  talk  low,  or  you  will 
wake  up  some  of  the  others.  You  know’ 
it  isn’t  Summer,  and  we  would  freeze  and 
starve  to  death  if  we  left  here  now !  ’ 

‘  I’d  rather  freeze  to  death  than  to  be 
treated  as  I  am ;  and  I  am  about  starved 
now,’  replied  Benny,  half  crying. 

‘  I’il  tell  you,  Benny.  My  teacher  told 
us  last  Sunday  “  that  everything  belonged 
to  God  ”;  and  she  told  us  once,  if  we  pray¬ 
ed  real  earnest  He  would  answer  our  pray¬ 
ers.’ 

‘Don’t  you  think,  Susie,’  interrupted 
Benny,  looking  wistfully  out  at  the  clear 
blue  sky,  lighted  by  myriads  of  bright 
stars,  ‘  that  that  big  dii)per  up  there  is 
where  God  keeps  all  His  good  things,  iike 
nice  cakes,  and  pies,  and  honey  ?  ’ 

‘Oh  no !  of  course  He  don’t ;  but  I 
think  He  keeps  His  money  in  it ;  and  per¬ 
haps  if  we  pray  to  Him  very  hard  He  will 
just  drop  us  down  some.  Then  we  could 
do  just  as  w’e  wanted  to,  and  have  every¬ 
thing  we  pleased.  I  should  have  lots  of 
dolls,  and  little  carriages,  and  dishes,  and 
you  a  dog,  and  some  tools,  and  a  sled,  and 

- O  Benny,  let’s  kneel  right  dow’n  and 

pray,  this  minute  !  ’ 

•  Down  went  four  little  knees,  clasped 
were  four  little  hands,  closed  were  four 
little  eyes,  and  earnestly  moved  four  little 
lil)S.  I  think  God  must  have  smiled  ten¬ 
derly  over  those  innocent  children  as  He 
listened  to  their  petition,  and  He  answered 
it  in  His  own  wise  way. 

After  their  prayer  was  said  they  crept 
softly  to  the  window’  and  looked  anxiously 
up  at  the  great  dipper  in  the  sky.  Sud¬ 
denly  they  clasped  each  other’s  hands,  and 
Susie  whispered  joyfully,  ‘  He  did  hear  us ! 
He  did  he^r  us !  I  saw  something  bright 
fall  right  on  that  big  stone  house  over 
there.’ 

‘I  guess  He  didn’t  drop  it  “zackly” 
straight,  or  else  the  wind  blew  it  away  a 
little,’  said  Benny.  ‘  How  shall  we  ever 
get  it  ?  ’ 

‘  We’ll  have  to  wait  till  morning,  and  sly 
off  some  way,  and  just  tell  the  folks  that 
live  there  ali  about  it,  and  ask  them  to  let 
us  go  up  and  get  it.  We  must  go  to  bed 
now,  though,  so  we  can  get  up  real  early ; 
and  I’ll  tell  you,  Benny,  maybe  we  wont 
ever  sleep  In  this  old  poorhouse  again,’ 
said  S:usie  as  she  kissed  him  good-night. 

Mr.  Herman  Rock,  the  owner  of  the  big 
stone  house,  was  a  soured,  desolate  old 
man.  Once  he  had  been  different,  when 
his  sweet  wife  and  child  were  alive,  but 
since  their  death  he  had  grown  crusty  and 
miserly.  So  people  were  rather  afraid  of 
him,  and  left  him  mostly  to  himself  and 
his  maiden  sister,  who  kept  house  for  him, 
and  was  his  only  friend  and  companion. 
On  the  morning  following  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  as  Mr.  Rock  and  his  sister  Celia 
were  taking  their  morning  meal  in  their 
great,  clean  kitchen,  there  came  a  timid 
knock  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it,  who 
should  appear  before  them  but  little  Susie 
and  Benny  from  the  poorhouse !  The  chil¬ 
dren  both  seemed  very  much  frightened  at 
first,  but  soon  Susie  summoned  up  cour¬ 
age  and  related  her  story  about  their  lone¬ 
ly  condition — how  they  were  abused,  their 
prayer,  and  the  bright  things  they  saw  fall 
on  the  house  ;  and  then  asked  permission 
to  take  a  ladder  and  climb  up  to  get  their 
treasure.  She  told  her  story  so  simply 
and  innocently  that  the  two  listeners’  faces 
first  wore  an  amused  expression,  which 
soon  softened  into  one  of  pity,  and  the  icy 
fetters  that  had  long  bound  Celia  Rock’s 
heart  soon  melted  away  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
as  she  took  the  little  ones  in  her  arms  and 
lavished  on  them  many  kind  words  and 
fond  caresses. 

‘  Give  them  some  breakfast,  then  come 
into  the  sitting-room,’  commanded  Mr. 
Rock  in  a  hoarse  voice  as  he  left  the  room. 

Celia  Rock  knew  by  the  changed  look 
and  excited  appearance  of  her  brother 
that  something  uncommon  was  about  to 
occur,  but  she  was  not  prepared  for  what 
happened  when  she  came  before  him. 

‘  Celia  Rock,’  said  he,  walking  hurriedly 
across  the  room,  ‘  you  and  I  have  shut  out 
the  sunlight  from  our  lives  long  enough  ; 
we  have  locked  up  our  talents  long  enough ; 
we  have  hid  away  our  gold  long  enough. 
Let  us  now  undo  the  shutters  and  let  in 
the  sunlight  —  unfasten  the  rusty  bolts 
that  bar  in  our  talents  and  improve  them ; 
dig  up  our  gold  and  make  use  of  it,  that 
we  may  be  as  dippers,  full  of  good  things, 
in  God’s  hands  to  drop  blessings  and  com¬ 
forts  to  His  little  children.’  So  Susie  and 
B(umy  did  find  the  gift  God  sent  them — 
not  in  a  bundle  of  gold  on  the  top  of  Mr. 
Rock’s  house,  as  they  had  expected,  but 
in  a  pleasant  home  inside.  And  when  in 
after  years  they  prayed  for  blessing,  which 
seemed  .80  bright,  they  added  trustingly — 
remembering  the  past — “Answer,  Father, 
in  thine  own  sweet  way.” — Northwestern. 


“THE  PALACE  OF  SONG." 


SINGERS 

AND 

Singing  Class  Teachers! 

You  are  earneHtly  Invited  to  tburougtaly  examine 
the  new  “  PALACE  OF  SONG,"  Just  completed  by 

I)K.  GKO.  F.  ROOT. 

It  Is  believed  that  we  can,  without  fear  ot  exoggera 
tlon,  promise  that  you  will  llnd  it  complete  In  every 
department — Oiled  from  foundation  to  dome  with 
BEAL  OEMS,  and  embracing  many  entirely  new  fea¬ 
tures  for  singing-class  work.  Its  course  of  instruction 
Is  the  best  yet  ollered,  and  there  are 
BRILLIANT  SKCULAR  CHORI'SKS, 
TOUCHING  FATHKTIC  PIECES, 

BRIGHT  AND  HUMOROUS  SONGS, 
CHOICE  CHANTS, 

VOCAL  CULTURE  CONDENSKB, 
BEVOTIONAL  KXERCISE.S, 

GLEES,  PART  SONG.S,  ETC., 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

Price  75  cents,  by  mall ;  $7.50  per  dozen,  by  express. 

Specimen  i>ageB  and  full  particulars  free  on  appli¬ 
cation. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  CHURCH  &.  CO., 

68  WEST  FOIIBTH  ST.  I  805  BboADWAY, 
Cincinnati.  |  New  York. 

SUMMER  HOME  FOR  TEACHERS.— Summer  board¬ 
ing  In  a  quiet  town  near  Schooley's  Mountain. 
Scenery  beautiful,  climate  invigorating.  Attractive 
house  with  modern  conveniences,  near  dei>ot,  church¬ 
es,  and  postofflee.  Terms,  $7  per  week.  References 
given  and  required.  Please  address 

SEMINARY,  Flanders,  Morris  county,  N.  J. 
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Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway 


Ilfty-first  Stmi-Ananal  Statement 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  In 
day  of  January,  1879. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  ■  •  -  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re>insurance,  -  1,760,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  200,092  46 
Net  Surplus, .  1,303,488  04 

Total  Assets,  •  -  -  $0,390,352  40 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks . 8117,4811  «4 

Bonils  nnd  Mortgages,  being 
first  Hen  on  Rcnl  Bsinie  worth 

$4,481,300  . 8,006,836  33 

United  States  Stocks  (market 

vnlne) . 3,11116,135  00 

Bank  Stocks .  18*4.765  00 

Stnte  nnd  Mnnlclpal  Bonds .  435,778  06 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on 
demand  (market  mine  of  se¬ 
curities,  $344.041.50) .  444,195  47 

Interest  dne,  1st  Jnn.,  1870 .  68,483  30 

Balance  in  hands  of  Agents _  147,466  70 

Heal  Estate .  104,430  87 

Premiums  due  and  uncollect¬ 
ed  on  Policies  Issued  at  this 
olBce .  9,040  00 

Total . $6,390,354  4 

CHAS.  J.  MABTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBUBN,  Secretary. 

COISTTI^^TENTAJL 

(FIRE) 

ZKSTmAlTCB  OOMFA2TY, 

Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  T. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . S3,347,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  448,063  46 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,060  OO 

Unearned  Keserved  Fund .  1,060,884  41 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,444  47 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Cor.  COURT  A  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN. 
106  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  E.  D. 
DIRECTORS-. 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBE, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD,  SAMUEL  A.  «AWYEB, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  CYRUS  CURTISS, 

B.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  JNO.  L  BIKER, 

WM.  H.  SWAN,  ALEX.  M.  WHITE, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  CHARLES  LAH80N, 

WILLIAM  M.  VAIL,  WELLINGTON  CLAPP. 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL,  JOHN  PAINE. 

D.  H.  ARNOLD,  ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  JOHN  H.  REED, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

JAS.  FBEELAND,  HENRY  EYRE, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIB8, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS. 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  CORLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Agency  Dent. 
CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept. 


WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADI8H  JOHNSON, 

8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM 
J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  BLATEB. 

CYRUS  PECK. 

Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY, 


Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept.  Sec.  Local  Dep 

JOHN  K.  OAKLEY.  General  Agent 

HAHOVEl 

Fire  Insnrance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $600,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  607,897  98 
Net  Surplus, .  676,898  84 

Total  Assets,  -  •  •  $1,683,796  83 

Agenclea  In  alt  the  principal  ciUee  and  towns  In  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WAUW,  President 
I.  RENSEN  LANE,  Secretsir^. 

CHAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Seeretarr. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

No.  510  Waluut  SL,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, .  765,025  16 

Surifius, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DEVEKEUX,  Preaident. 

WM.  G.  CROWELL,  Secretary. 

JOHN  8.  THOMSON,  Asa’t  Secretary 


Washington  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  Pbpisident. 

Ofico:  GOAL  AND  ZAOIT  EZOEAITOS, 

Uor.  Chnrch  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $6,371,028.16,  invested  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  mortgages. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Rejjort  of  the  Examination 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  lion.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Sujierintendent. 

“The  very  eatlsfactory  condition  of  the  Company 
attributable  to  the  management  of  Ite  alTalra  by  able 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  givea  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  In  a  minute  and  exacting  Investigation 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.” 

The  excellent  fluancial  condition  ot  this  Company  la 
proof  ot  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  in 
band  are  largely  In  exoeee  of  Its  gross  liabillUes 
while  above  the  amount  held  In  reserve  tor  its  policy 
holders,  and  all  liabilities,  its  surplus  Is  $930,915.95 

I  N  M  A.  N  isr  E. 

UNITED  STATES  &  BOYAL  MAIL  STEAMEBS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  SmCT.  ■  ■  -SISI  Tm  I  CITY  cr  MONTSIAL.USO  Tou 
CITY  or  BICHHOHB..  1607  “  CITY  OF  BBUS3EL3.. 3775  " 
CITY  or  OHISTK.  .1566  “  |  CITY  OF  HIW  YOBI. .  3500  “ 
These  magnifleent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  modern  Improvement,  including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  ot  passage  and  other  Information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

JIAGR’  LASTER.\S  A.\D  STEREOPTIfOSS. 

17  ft  H.T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.  6»i  bkoAD- 

Vj-  way,  N.  Y.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS,  ORAPHOSCOPES,  CHBOMG8 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PUUTUGRAPU8  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HAT1:.R1AL8.  Award 
ed  hrst  premium  at  Vienna  and  Philadelphia. 
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THE  SEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

No.  A  Beekiuan  Street. 

TEBIIS:  88  a  Tear  ia  Adrance,  Fostai^e  Paid. 

AdTertlaemente  80  cents  a  line— 12  lines  to  the 
Inch. 

On  the  Fifth  Page,  30  cents  a  line. 

Marriages  and  Deaths, notexceedingtlines, each 
50  cents ;  over  t  lines,  10  cents  a  line,  8  words  making 
a  line. 

4^  All  letters  for  this  office  sbonld  be  addressed 
simply  New  York  F.vangelist,  Box  2330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  by  means  of  a  Check  or  Postofeice  Monet  Ob- 
SEK,  as  the  only  ways  that  are  absolutely  sate  of  send 
log  money  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 
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ONE  SERMON  A  SABBATH. 

We  stated  last  week,  among  our  religious 
intelligeuce,  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
one-third  of  the  Cougregatioual  churches  in 
Massachusetts  have  only  one  preachinng  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  Sabbath. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  The  Congre- 
gationalist  sent  letters  to  a  large  number  of 
churches  throughout  New  England,  asking 
their  opinion  on  this  subject.  Many  replies 
were  received.  It  printed  forty,  of  wliich  six 
were  from  Maine,  fourteen  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  one  from  Vermont,  twelve  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  three  from  Rhode  Island,  and 
four  from  Connecticut.  Or  to  make  anotlier 
division,  twenty-five  of  these  were  from  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  farming  towns,  mid  tlie  other 
fifteen  from  cities. 

We  call  up  these  facts  again,  because  the 
one-sermon  idea  seems  to  be  extending  in  the 
CongresatioDHl  cliurches  of  New  England, 
and  also  because  tlie  matter  is  being  discuss¬ 
ed  to  some  extent  in  our  own  denomination. 
In  summing  up  the  letters  referred  to  above. 
The Congregationalist  stated  tliat  “in  every 
instance  the  general  judgment  expressed” 
was  decidedly  in  favor  of  some  change  from 
two  sermons  a  Sabbath ;  while  the  large  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  opinion  was  favorable  to  a  so¬ 
cial  religious  service  in  the  evening,  pastoral 
presence  and  labor  in  the  Sabbath-school, 
with  added  prominence  given  to  it,  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  sermon  either  in  the  forenoon  or  after¬ 
noon,  as  best  suited  the  circumstances  of  the 
respective  congregations. 

Whether  the  single  preaching  service 
would  be  a  wise  or  an  unwise  arrange¬ 
ment  in  Presbyterian  churches.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  will  not  undertake  to  say.  The  mat¬ 
ter  is  one  open  to  pra(^tical  test,  and  may 
thus  perhaps  best  be  settled  by  the  churches 
themselves,  apart  from  all  theorizing.  Ho 
far  as  the  warm  weather  is  concerned,  one 
sermon  is  enougli ;  and  this  lielng  settled,  wc 
would  like  to  see  most  of  our  churches  in  the 
city,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  open  right 
through  the  months  of  July  and  Augu.st. 
There  are  twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred,  three  hun¬ 
dred  people,  discommoded  by  nearly  every 
one  (but  not  all)  of  our  closed  churches. 
These  must  go  away  from  home  to  worship 
God,  if  they  publicly  worship  Him  at  all. 
Tliere  are  always  a  considerable  number  of 
people  in  town  during  the  Hummer  months, 
who  do  not  like  to  be  shut  out  of  their  own 
house  and  made  to  live  on  their  neighbors. 
Besides,  going  here,  there,  and  everywhere 
for  two  or  three  months,  does  more  to  devel¬ 
op  the  uneasy  and  wandering  elements  of  a 
congregation,  tlian  any  other  one  thing.  Let 
us  have  more  of  the  churclies  open  in  the 
Summer,  at  least  once  on  the  Habbatti. 

Whether  the  single  preaching  service  should 
extend  through  tlie  year,  is  open  to  objections 
like  these :  In  the  first  place,  the  unoccupied 
time  gives  space  for  manj'  untoward  influen¬ 
ces  to  operate  upon  youth  and  others  of  un¬ 
fixed  principles.  Then,  too,  if  only  one  ser¬ 
mon  is  preached,  some  must  be  denied  at¬ 
tendance,  because  not  all  members  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  can  leave  home  at  the  same  time;  and 
worship  only  once  a  fortnight  is  not  satisfac- 
torj’,  even  if  such  persons  agree  to  take  turns 
at  church.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
many  persons  who  would  attend  a  preacliiiig 
service  will  shun  a  prayer-meeting,  and  many 
church  attendants  are  unwilling  to  take  any 
active  part  in  any  Bible  study  or  practical 
explanation  of  Scripture,  if  this  should  be 
the  purpose  of  the  second  service. 

As  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  it  is 
said  that  one  sermon  a  week  is  all  that  a 
mini^r  can  thoroughly  prepare ;  that  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  second  discourse  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  fragmentaiy,  and  its  effects  of  a 
corresiKinding  nature;  that  even  if  the  eve¬ 
ning  sermon  is  excellent,  it  wears  off  the 
good  impressions  of  the  morning  discourse ; 
that  the  afternoon  or  evening  services  are  al¬ 
ways  thinly  attended.  One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  pastors  in  New  York  recently  said,  in 
giving  out  the  notices  of  the  Sabbath  and  the 
week,  “I  expect  to  preach  to  many  empty 
pews  this  afternoon  :  for  I  know  that  many  of 
you  are  engaged  in  other  duties,  and  cannot 
consistently  be  present”;  and  It  is  further 
claimed  that  there  is  not  so  much  need  of  a 
second  preaching  service.  In  comparison  with 
the  wants  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  because 
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of  the  multiplied  Christian  agencies  of  the 
present,  because  of  the  innumerable  religious 
books  and  papers  at  our  hand,  and  because  of 
the  better  average  intelligence  as  to  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  and  Cliri.sti.in  living. 

The  amount  of  work  which  some  Sunday- 
school  teachers  and  workers  do  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  is  a  sin ;  it  is  not  only  injurious  to 
healtli,  but  it  tends  to  a  superficial  dealing 
with  the  truth  on  the  part  of  their  scholars,  as 
well  as  themselves.  How  much  neglect  there 

is,  likewise,  of  family  religion  and  family  in¬ 
struction  ;  liow  few  parents  gatlier  their  chil¬ 
dren  on  a  Sabbath— some  from  indifference, 

j  and  others  for  want  of  time — for  an  hour’s 
study  of  some  Bible  doctrine  or  Scriptural 
hero  and  patriot.  A.  multiplication  of  ser¬ 
vices  and  sermons  does  not  tend  to  the  better 
assimilation  of  the  truth,  but  quite  to  the 
contrary — to  vague  and  superficial  impres¬ 
sions,  which  are  soon  obliterated  from  the 
mind. 

Instead  of  two  sermons,  it  is  urged  that  an 
afternoon  or  evening  service  might  be  ar¬ 
ranged  and  eondu(!ted  by  the  pastor,  which 
should  combine  both  worship  and  instruction 
— tlie  latter  by  the  examination  of  a  chapter, 
a  subject  or  doctrine  as  set  forth  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  if  preferred,  some  portion  of  the 
Cateelilsm,  tlie  exercise  being  so  arranged 
and  popularized  as  to  interest  all,  l>oth  old 
and  young. 

Tlie  soooiul-sermon  question  may  be  .said  to 
lie  fairly  up  for  discussion  and  experiment, 
but  that  tiiut»-honored  service  is  not  to  be  sot 
a.side  liglitly,  and  until  we  are  quite  sure  that 
we  have  hit  upon  something  better  to  pat  in 
its  place.  As  now,  tlie  service  is  lightly  es¬ 
teemed  in  many  places,-  and  tlie  apparent  re¬ 
sults  in  attendance  and  impre.ssiou  seem  to 
ill  requite  the  pastor's  labor  in  preparing  for 

it.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  who 
have  light  on  the  suliject.  It  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  matter,  and  now  that  the  practice  of 
the  cliurches  is  unsettled,  or  at  least  far  from 
uniform,  it  will  be  well  and  happy  for  them 
if  sufficient  wisdom  is  vouchsafed  to  incline 
them,  as  of  old,  to  some  satisfactory  and 
more  uniform  practice. 


WHITE  WITH  HARVEST. 

It  is  assuring  to  think  that  in  spite  of  all 
political  agitations  and  business  stagnation, 
the  prospect  of  an  aijumlant  harvest  was 
never  better  tlian  tliis  season.  From  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  come  back  the  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  material  abundance.  The  hay  crop, 
which  is  more  important  than  the  cotton 
crop,  is  iinnieiise ;  while  the  yield  of  cotton 
and  its  quality  were  never  finer.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  oats,  now  prom¬ 
ises  to  exceed  that  of  all  former  years.  The 
reports  from  the  stock-raising  sections  of  the 
West  and  Soutliwest,  show  a  vast  increase  of 
cattle  fattening  for  the  market.  From  the 
Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  hearts  of  the 
husiiandmen  rejoice  that  tlie  labor  of  their 
liands  has  been  prospered  with  an  abundant 
increase.  Tlie  prevailing  feeling  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  hopetulness.  Tlie  signs  of  returning 
prosperity  cover  the  wliole  land.  There  is 
something  truly  grand  in  the  thought  of  the 
triumphal  progress  of  the  armies  of  labor  on 
the  vast  prairies  and  along  the  rich  valleys  of 
the  continent,  gathering  up  tlie  bounty  of  be¬ 
neficent  Heaven  into  the  barns  and  granaries, 
for  human  sustenance  and  profit. 

The  sigiiifleaiice  of  these  successive  great 
harvests,  cannot  be  overlooked.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  begun  to  have  an  important  influence 
on  national  prosperitj’,  on  the  commerce  of 
the  country  and  tlie  markets  of  Europe,  on 
the  debt  and  credit  aecouiit  of  the  United 
States  abroad ;  they  liave  turned  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor;  they  furnish  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  wealtli  anri  pro.sperit3'  European  na¬ 
tions  niaj’  well  envy,  but  cannot  gain ;  they 
silence  discontent  and  stop  the  wagging 
tongues  of  Socialistic  agitators.  Labor  revo¬ 
lutions  and  cheap  bread  do  not  go  together. 
The  material  for  a  splendid  prosperity  is 
given  to  us  year  after  year  by  indulgent 
Heaven ;  and  if  we  are  not  rich  and  gr#at 
and  happ3’,  it  is  our  own  fault,  and  a  crime 
against  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest. 

Tliere  is  a  moral  side  to  this  abundance 
which  must  not  be  overlooked.  Povertv'  may 
have  its  uses ;  want  may  be  a  needed  disci¬ 
pline  ;  sickness  may  give  us  a  needed  sense 
of  the  preciousness  of  health,  and  the  dutj' 
of  getting  and  keeping  it.  But  reallj’  all  the 
great  and  sturdy  virtues  of  human  nature  and 
human  society  thrive  best  in  good  times,  when 
people  have  plenty  to  do  and  a  plenty’  to  eat. 
A  good  dinner  is  theliest  preacher  of  content. 
Moral  welfare  is  bottomed  on  material  well¬ 
being.  Rags  and  righteousness  have  no  nat¬ 
ural  affinitj’.  Prosperity  is  the  sun  and  the 
rain  which  bring  out  wheat,  and  is  loveliest 
and  noblest  and  best  in  the  heart;  though 
sometimes  weeds  spring  up  with  the  roses, 
and  choke  the  corn.  Let  us  understand  and 
feel  that  our  abundance  is  a  gift  from  Heav¬ 
en,  which  calls  for  gratitude  and  a  wise  and 
generous  using,  and  it  will  be  a  means  of 
grace  as  well  as  comfort.  For  every  roa.son, 
then,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  tliankful ;  and  the 
more  generously  we  receive,  the  more  freely 
maj'  we  bestow. 


I  WESTMINSTER  SABBATH-SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY. 

We  call  tile  attention  of  our  readers  to  tlie 
programme  of  the  Salilioth-school  Assembly 
to  i>e  lield  by  the  Westminster  Park  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  as  given  in  full 
under  the  head  of  Notices. 

It  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  success,  for  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  is  to  comiuct  it,  and  some  of 
the  liest  talent  of  the  Church  has  been  enlist- 
«Ki  ill  tlie  enterprise.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  spec¬ 
ulation  ;  tliere  will  be  no  fees  of  anj’  kind,  and 
only  reasonable  chargi's  for  entertainment. 
It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  tlie  exercises  of 
eacli  day  take  place  during  the  forenoon  and 
evening,  leaving  the  afternoons  for  making 
excursions,  etc.  During  the  week,  two  or 
tliree  able  addresses  may  be  delivered  during 
the  afternoons. 

Every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  be 
at  the  Park  on  Saturday,  the  26th  of  July,  for 
the  first  Sabliatii  will  be  full  of  interest,  and 
the  -A-ssembly  will  go  at  once  to  some  of  its 
l>est  work  Monday*  morning. 

There  is  not  a  grander  spot  in  America  for 
an  excursion  trip,  than  the  clear  water,  the 
invigorating  air,  and  picturesque  islands  of 
the  8t.  Lawrence.  Combine  pleasure  and  in¬ 
struction  and  go  next  week. 

Excursion  tickets  can  be  had  on  application 
to  any  of  the  Gentral-Hudson  railroad  ticket- 
offices,  at  reduced  rates. 


“KOMAH  DAYS.”* 

It  is  a  good  sign  in  our  country  when  young 
men  who  are  bom  to  fortune,  and  who  have 
no  need  to  labor  for  their  own  support,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  life  in  "  inglorious  ease,” 
devote  themselves  to  study  and,  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  The  translator  of  this  handsome  vol¬ 
ume  is.  a  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Clark  of  this 
city,  well  known  as  one  of  our  New  York  mil¬ 
lionaires.  He  is  indeed  the  same  gentleman 
to  whom  we  referred  last  week  as  an  alumnus 
of  Williams  College,  who  has  more  than  once 
remembered  his  Alma  Mater  in  a  very  gener¬ 
ous  way.  Following  the  example  of  such  a 
father,  who  has  led  a  very  laborious  as  well 
as  successful  life,  this  son,  not  content  to 
pass  his  time  in  the  usual  pleasures  of  the 
rich,  prefers  to  spend  it  in  foreign  travel  for 
the  study  of  art  and  of  the  literature  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries.  Instead  of  confining  him¬ 
self  to  a  slight  and  superficial  acquaintance 
with  French  and  German,  like  most  Ameri¬ 
can  travellers,  he  has  extended  his  study  to 
the  Northern  languages,  and  become  such  a 
master  of  Swedish  that  he  is  enabled  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  very  creditable  translation  of  a  work 
by  one  of  tlie  most  popular  authors  of  Swe¬ 
den  now  living,  for  the  gratification  of  Amer¬ 
ican  readers. 

The  subject  of  the  work  thus  translated  lias 
a  great  fascination  for  us,  as  it  must  have  for 
any  one  who  has  spent  even  a  few  weeks  in 
Rome,  and  visited  its  galleries  of  painting 
and  sculpture.  More  than  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  the  statues  of  Rome,  and  chief¬ 
ly  to  those  of  the  Emperors— names  which, 
for  good  or  ill,  must  live  forever  in  history. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  annals  of  ancient 
Rome  can  walk  through  tlie  long  corridors  of 
the  Capitol  without  pausing  before  many  a 
statue,  whose  marble  lips  seem  to  speak 
across  the  centuries.  Elsewhere  —  at  the 
Strada  Palace — he  maj’  have  seen  the  colos¬ 
sal  statue  of  Pompey,  which  is  believed  to 
bo  the  very  same  which  stood  in  the  Senate 
house,  at  the  foot  of  which  Julius  Ceesar  was 
assassinated,  of  which  Shakespeare  writes : 

“  E’en  at  the  base  of  Porapey’s  statue. 

Which  all  the  while  ran  blood. 

Great  Utesar  fell.” 

But  here  in  the  Capitol  is  the  statue  of  “  the 
mightj’  Julius”  himself,  which  one  studies 
long  to  see  if  that  martial  figure  has  the  air 
of  eoramaiid  which  ho  has  been  wont  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  the  name  of  Crosar;  or  if  he  can 
trace  in  the  careworn  lines  of  the  face  the 
lineaments  of  that  majestic  countenance 
“  Whose  bend  did  awe  the  world.” 

Who  can  look  upon  the  almost  boyish  face  of 
“the  young  Augustus”  in  the  Vatican,  with¬ 
out  remembering  that  it  was  in  his  reign  that 
our  Saviour  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  '{ 
So  do  the  very  names  of  Tiberius,  and  Cali¬ 
gula,  and  Claudius,  and  Nero,  cause  us  to 
pause  before  the  busts  or  the  full-length  stat¬ 
ues  of  men  who  nearly  two  thousand  years 
ago  ruled  the  Roman  Empire,  when  Rome 
ruled  the  whole  civilized  world. 

In  those  studies  of  art  and  of  history,  it  is 
pleasant  to  have  an  intelligent  guide — one 
who,  witli  the  critical  eye  of  an  artist,  unites 
the  recollections  of  the  student  of  history. 
It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  elements 
which  makes  this  volume  so  charming.  The 
writer  presents  to  us  the  Roman  Emperors 
not  only  “  in  marble,”  but  in  flesli  tnd  blood,  j 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  theHBook.  As 
if  to  lighten  the  leaden  weiglit  of  so  many 
dead  Emperors,  the  latter  part  of  the  volume 
is  devoted  to  subjects  quite  in  contrast — the 
“  Roman  Traditions  of  Peter  and  Paul,”  and 
“  Pencil  Sketches  in  Rome.”  which  will  fur¬ 
nish  to  many  of  us  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
our  own  “  Roman  days,”  in  reading  which  we 
seem  again  to  be  strolling  along  the  Corso, 
marking  the  strange  and  curious  scenes  of 
Italian  life;  to  be  a  “looker-on  ”  at  the  gor¬ 
geous  ceremonies  of  Holy  Week ;  or  crossing 
the  Campagna  to  Tivoli  or  the  Alban  Hills. 

■*  ROMAN  DAYS.  From  the  Swedish  of  Viktor 
Rydberg.  By  Alfred  CorniDg  Clark.  With  a  Sketch 
of  Rydberg  by  Dr.  H.  A.  W.  Lludehn.  Authorized 
translation.  Illustrated ;  8vo,  pp.  332.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Presiiytery  of  Wooster  has  set  up  its 
Procrustean  bed,  and  tlie  Rev.  Ahaz  N.  .\b- 
bott  of  Fredericksburg  has  been  found  not  to 
fit  it  in  all  respects.  It  should  be  said  in 
fairness  that  this  ancient  and  cherislied  piece 
of  furniture  of  tlie  Presb^’terian  Church  tliere 
set  forth  in  (he  midst,  was  Itrought  out  at  his 
special  request.  After  eonteiiiplatlng  it,  Mr. 
Ahiiott  would  appear  to  liave  declined  to  trim, 
or  be  trimmed,  and  the  bretliren  thereupon 
excused  him,  and  complied  witli  his  desire  to 
strike  liis  name  from  tlie  roll  of  Presbytery. 
All  was  done  in  excellent  temper,  tint  its  un¬ 
wisdom  seems  very  obvious  to  us.  If  the 
majorlly  of  Presbyter^’  are  unable  to  see  it, 
we  .should  advise  the  Synod  of  Columbus, 
wlieii  the  proceedings  come  up  for  discu-ssion, 
to  seize  upon  their  sermons  and  hj’imis  and 
praj’ers,  and  convict,  the  wliole  of  them  of 
disregarding  their  theories  on  the  sulgect  of 
a  limited  atonement,  and  preaeliiug  the  Gos¬ 
pel  essentially  as  Albert  Barnes  held  it,  and 
as  Mr.  Ahiiott  now  claims  to  understand  it, 
and  as  it  is  lawful  to  preacli  it  in  the  Reunit¬ 
ed  Presbyterian  Cliurcli,  As  the  matter 
stands,  it  seems  to  us  an  affair  to  no  jiosslble 
edification  or  profit,  and  were  not  eonlldence 
too  well  established,  calculated  to  vex  tlie 
churclies.  Tlie  Presbytery  might  well  take  a 
leaf  from  the  late  Moderator’s  sermon. 

The  mo.st  recent  instance  of  what  may  be 
called  mixed  services  that  has  fallen  under 
our  observation  occurred  last  week  in  Buffa¬ 
lo,  at  the  funeral  of, Mr.  David  D.  V.  Altman, 
who  was  killed  in  a  game  upon  the  Polo 
grounds.  The  officiating  clergymen  were 
Bov.  S.  Falk,  D.D.,  of  the  Temple  Beth  Zion, 
and  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  D.D.,  rector  of 
Trinity  church.  The  Jewish  Rabbi  read  the 
90th  Psalm  and  offered  prnj'er,  at  tlie  close  of 
which  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  read  several  pa-ssa- 
ges  from  the  funeral  service  of  tlie  Episcopal 
Church,  and  delivered  an  address,  following 
it  with  a  fervent  extemporaneous  prayer. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Colcord’s  preaching  ser¬ 
vices  at  Cblckerlug  Hall  have  concluded  their 
third  year  with  larger  results  than  were  real¬ 
ized  in  either  of  the  previous  years.  A  new 
lease  of  the  hall  has  been  taken  forthese  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  services,  and  Mr.  Coleord  will 
resume  preaching  on  the  21st  of  September. 

Amherst  College  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  D.D.  upon  the  Rev.  James  D.  Wilson,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Central  church  of  this  city.  A 
worthy  honor  worthilj'  bestowed. 


The  discussion  in  The  Evangelist  toucli- 
ing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  anti-Slavery  I 
movement  as  connected  with  the  career  of 
the  late  Mr.  Garrison,  is  not  without  interest 
and  instruction.  Dr.  Ambrose  Wiglit  stroiig- 
Ij’  excepts,  in  another  column,  to  some  of  the 
points  assumed  by  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson.  The 
latter  is,  however,  fairly  excusable.  .Ys  one 
in  the  midst  of  the  fight,  with  his  coat  off, 
lie  cannot  be  expected  to  take  a  round-about 
view  of  all  that  ocourreil — at  least  until  he 
has  compared  notes  witli  others  who.se  view¬ 
point  was  different  and  loss  noisy.  Here,  for 
instance,  comes  the  lieloved  Rev.  Joliu  Ran¬ 
kin,  writing  us  in  pencil  with  tremulous 
hand ;  his  abolitionism  preceded  that  of  Mr. 
Garrison  and  Mr.  Johnson  by  years — indeed 
the  former  acknowledged  him  as  his  loader 
and  teaelier  in  tlie  cause.  This  aged  minis¬ 
ter  reminds  us  of  what  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting — tliat  the  anti-Slavery  feeling  wiis 
of  no  sudden  growth ;  that  it  originated  in 
slave-liolding  cominunitics,  and  caused  wor¬ 
thy  men  and  women,  wliose  consciences  were 
ill  at  ease,  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  rid 
themselves  of  its  lianeful  contact.  Tlie  in¬ 
teresting  sketch  of  Dr.  Williamson,  wliose 
life  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  tlie  Red 
man  has  just  closed,  hears  iiieidoiitul  but 
striking  testimony  on  tliis  very  point.  It  is 
but  one  instance  of  a  tliousand.  We  would 
not  detract  an  iota  from  tlie  credit  due  Mr. 
Garrison  and  his  followers,  but  the  liistory  of 
this  great  movement  began  before  their  daj', 
and  it  has  at  no  time  been  nierelj’  commensu¬ 
rate  witli  their  influence  and  numbers. 

In  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  P.  Pratt  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  respi’Ctiiig  the  Comraeiieenieiit 
exercises  at  Marietta  College,  he  states  that 
six  of  tlie  graduating  class  were  descendants 
of  tlie  original  settlers  of  Marietta.  Several 
public  libraries  were  founded  very  early,  and  a 
discussion  sprang  up  between  Ainesville  in 
Athens  county  and  Cincinnati,  as  to  which 
founded  the  first  public  library.  The  Ames- 
villj  people  seemed  to  carry  off  the  prize. 
Their  library  was  called  the  “Coonskin  Li¬ 
brary,”  because  tlie  books  were  purchased 
with  coonskins.  It  certuiiily  was  established 
near  tlie  first  of  the  present  ecnturj’,  but 
Pri’sident  Andrews  has  coiielusively  shown 
that  the  honor  of  c.stabli.shing  the  first  libra¬ 
ry  in  the  Northwestern  Territory-,  lielonged 
neither  to  .\niesville  nor  to  Cineinnati,  but  to 
Belpro,  .some  twelvi*  mlle.s  lielow  Marietta  on 
the  Ohio  river.  The  Bclpre  lilirary  was  e.s- 
tablished  in  1796,  as  he  show.s  liy  a  receipt  of 
that  date  to  Col.  Stone  for  one  share  in  that 
lllirarj'  of  $10.  Several  of  tlie  old  liooks  have 
also  been  found  witli  tlie  original  label  on 
them,  altiioiigli  now  in  private  libraries. 


Nearly  fifty  stmients  were  a(iinitted  to  the 
new  class  of  Williams  College.  Many  more 
will  enter  at  tlie  beginning  of  t  he  next  term, 
and  the  prospect  is  that  tlie  Freshman  class 
will  be  tlie  largest  ever  eoniieeted  with  the 
institution.  I’resident  Chadiioiirne  has  un¬ 
dertaken  additional  work  for  the  next  two 
years,  and  a  work  for  whicli  he  is  eminently 
qualified.  He  is  to  be  editor-in-chief  in  the 
preparation  of  a  volume  on  the  “Wealth  of 
the  United  States,”  which  is  to  he  publislied 
in  lialf  a  dozen  different  languages.  It  will 
be  distributed  by  the  United  States  Consuls, 
and  is  designed  to  call  attentioii  to  everj-- 
thlng  that  the  country  has  to  soli.  An  asso¬ 
ciation  of  capitalists  have  taken  hold  of  the 
matter,  putting  in  $50,000  at  the  outset.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins,  whom  every 
alumiius  loves  as  a  father,  and  whose  power  is 
lived  over  again  througliout  the  known  world 
by  his  students,  will  continue  to  give  instruc¬ 
tion  as  his  strength  will  admit,  to  the  classes 
during  the  coming  year.  General  Garfield 
thinks  there  is  a  whole  college  In  Dr.  Hop¬ 
kins.  He  once  said:  “Taken  log  cabin  in 
the  West,  put  a  wooden  bench  in  it,  with 
Mark  Hopkins  on  one  end  and  a  student  on 
the  other,  and  j’ou  have  a  eollege.” 

.At  tlie  Helirew  Convention  in  tliis  elty  last 
!  week,  wiien  tlie  agricultural  project  was  uii- 
i  der  di.scussion,  the  following  was  adopted 
amid  enthusiastic  applause;  “That  tlie  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  be  instructed  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five,  which  sliall  solicit  donations 
of  land,  farming  imi>leinents,  and  monev'; 
and  as  soon  as  tliej’  olitaiii  a  tract  of  land, 
they  shall  subdivide  it  into  farms  of  fifty  to 
eighty  acres  for  one  family.  Said  fariiil^' 
sliall  have  tliat  land  free  of  any  rental  for  a 
term  of  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  these 
seven  years  a  (irice  sliall  lie  fixed,  on  favor- 
aide  terms,  for  which  tliat  family’  can  buy  the 
said  land ;  and  the  monej’  thus  received  by 
tlie  Executive  Board  shall  be  reinvested  in 
fertile  lands,  and  be  given  to  other  settlers 
under  tlie  same  conditions.”  This  is  the 
commencement  of  a  movement  eiitirelj'  new 
among  the  Heltrcw  people.  One  of  the 
siieakers  stated  tliat  a  gentleman  in  New 
York  had  authorized  him  to  donate  500  acres 
of  land  in  Minnesota  for  the  benefit  of  this 
project.  Tlie  substance  of  a  speech  on  tliis 
general  subject  is  clscwtierc  given. 

Tile  Coniiiienccnient  at  Lafayette  College 
last  week  was  vcr.v  spirited  and  promising. 
Tlie  people  of  tlie  beautiful  town  of  Easton 
an'  jiistli’  proud  of  the  College,  its  past  rec¬ 
ord  and  its  good  prospects,  despite  tlie  recent 
loss  of  Pardee  Hall  by  I’lre.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  trustees  on  the  1st  instant,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  begin  the  rebuilding  of  tliis  fine 
scientific  hall  at  once.  Meantime  luiiple  pro¬ 
vision  has  lieeii  made  for  the  scientific  and 
tecliiiicul  courses.  President  Cattell  is  a  host 
ill  liimsolf,  and  lie  is  supported  by  good  men. 

We  see  it  stated  that  during  tlie  late  meet¬ 
ing  of  tlie  General  Assemblj'  of  tlie  Presliy- 
terian  tMiurcli  in  Canada,  an  ex-prlcst  of  tlie 
Church  of  Rome  was  admitted  as  a  minister 
without  re-ordination. 

Prof.  Proctor,  the  astronomer,  lias  written 
to  the  American  Literarj-  Bureau  that  he  will 
visit  this  country  next  Spring.  He  proposes 
to  travel  westward  from  home,  reaeliing  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  April  or  May,  visit  Canada  and 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  from  Amer¬ 
ica  go  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

At  a  meeting  of  about  two  hundred  Fall 
River  operatives,  on  Monday  niglit  last, 
Michael  Connolly  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to 
visit  the  lands  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
SanU  F6  Railroad  Company,  and  to  report  as 
soon  as  possible  as  to  their  condition,  with  a 
view  to  emigration  and  settlement  of  lands 
by  operators  of  Fall  River.  Connollj’  expects 
to  leave  for  Kansas  at  once,  his  expenses  be¬ 
ing  paid  liy  the  railroad. 


A  WORD  FRO.H  FATHER  RANKIN. 

Mr.  Editor ;  Mr.  Oliver  Johnson  saj's  that 
the  anti-slaverj-  inovoment  was  resisted  liy 
“the  clergy  generally.”  This  may  have  been 
true  in  some  places.  I  am  now  in  riiy  eighty- 
seventh  year,  and  have  been  conversant  with 
abolitionism  from  boj’hood  up  to  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  and  liave  always  been  an 
abolitionist.  In  Tennessee,  tliat  State  in 
whicli  I  was  born,  broiiglit  up,  educated,  and 
sent  to  preach  the  Gospel,  many  of  tlie 
Presbyterian  niinlstors  were  abolitionists.  I 
was  four  j'ears  in  Kentucky.  Tlieii  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  ministers  of  tliat  State  were  nearly 
all  abolitionists.  I  preached  openl.v  against 
slaverv',  and  was  alwaj’S  well  treated.  In  raj' 
own  church  we  liad  an  anti-slaver^’  society 
advocating  tlie  imnicdiato  abolition  of  slavery. 
In  1822  I  moved  to  Ripley,  Ohio.  The  Pres- 
bj’tery  of  Chillicothe  was  composed  of  aboli¬ 
tionists  when  I  united  with  it.  Tlie  Sj’iiod  of 
Cincinnati  suspended  one  of  its  ministers  for 
publishing  a  book  advocating  slavery. 

Soon  after  settling  at  Ripley,  my  brother 
Thomas  wrote  to  me  that  lie  had  bought  a 
slave.  I  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  published 
them  in  a  paper,  and  seat  tlieiii  to  him.  I 
afterwards  publislied  them  in  book  form.  In 
it  tlie  most  shocking  facts  of  cruelty  were 
brouglit  to  view.  Tliat  liook  was  the  means 
of  converting  Mr.  Garrison  to  anti-slavery. 
Ho  published  tlie  letters  in  his  paper.  He 
sent  me  a  book  lie  liad  written,  and  on  a 
blank  loaf  subscribed  himself  nij’  disciple. 
Thus  he  gave  me  tlie  honor  of  teaching  him 
tlie  anti-slaverj-  doidrines.  Mj’  liook  against 
slavery’  w’as  puiilishod  many  years  before  Mr. 
Garrison  received  it,  and  anti-slavery  was 
largely  propagated  in  tlie  Presbyterian  Cliiireh 
before  Mr.  Garrison  commenced  liis  work. 
Mr.  Garrison  was  a  very  philantliropic  man. 
His  harshness  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  very 
bad  treatment.  John  Rankin. 

Ironton,  Ohio,  July  9. 


— 

NKW  YORK. 

New  York. — The  Rev.  S.  P.  Sjirecher,  D.D., 
is  to  preacli  in  the  Thirteenth-street  Pre.slij- 
teriaii  church  (so  long  Dr.  S.  D.  Burchard’s) 
for  tlie  next  three  Sabbaths.  The  liours  of 
service  in  tliis  cliurch  (between  Sixth  and 
Seveiitli  avenues)  are  10:30  A.  M.  and  7:45 
P.  M.  Dr.  Spreclier  is  an  able  and  attractive 
preacherj  and  we  are  gratified  to  aiiiiounee 
tlie  present  arrangement.  But  tliis  is  not  all 
of  it.  By  wa.v  of  an  even  exchange.  Dr.  S. 
D.  Burcliard  of  tliis  citj'  goes  to  tlie  home  of 
liis  yoiitli,  and  for  tliree  weeks  to  come  tlie 
pulpit  of  tlie  old  First  eliurcli  of  Utica  will 
bo  graced  by  his  goodly  presence  and  elo¬ 
quent  discourse.  Dr.  Burcliard’s  address 
while  absent  from  tlie  city,  will  be  New  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oneida  county,  care  of  I.  Miller,  Esej. 

Troy. — Rev.  Clarenci'  Eddj’  having  eomplel- 
ed  the  fourtli  j’car  of  his  pastorate  of  the 
Westminster  chiirelt,  gave  a  historical  char¬ 
acter  to  his  morning  discourse  Sabbath  be¬ 
fore  last.  The  churcli  was  organized  Nov.  2, 
1871,  with  tliirty  members,  twenty-tliree  of 
wliom  are  still  connei'ted  with  it.  It  had  its 
origin  in  a  mission  Salibath-school  of  the 
Second  church.  During  the  present  pastorate 
104  nionibers  have  been  received  into  the  | 
church.  The  Sabbath-school  now  numbers 
250.  The  Ladies’  Aid  Society  has  contribut¬ 
ed  the  past  four  j’ears  $1,000  into  the  ehurcli 
treasury,  and  tlie  other  Church  societies  have 
efficiently  carried  forward  their  work. 

Buffalo. — Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D.,  was 
installed  pastor  of  Westminster  church  Wed- 
nesdaj’  evening  of  last  week.  The  platform 
and  pulpit  were  a  mass  of  beautiful  flowers 
artistieallj’  arranged.  The  church  was  well 
filled  with  an  u{)pre<’iative  congregation,  in 
heartj’  sj-mpathj’  with  the  occasion.  The 
music  was  by  the  eliiireh  quartette  choir; 
tlie  organist.  Mr.  AVilliuin  Waith,  wlio  has 
just  returned  from  Europe,  where  he  has  been 
for  some  j’ears  engaged  in  musleal  studj’. 
Tlie  sermon  was  bj’  Rev.  J.  N.  Freeniaii  of 
Loekport,  from  .Acts  xxvii.  23:  “Whose  I 
am,  and  wtiom  I  serve”— an  earnest,  soul- 
stirring  plea  for  entire  eonseeration  to  Christ 
and  His  cause.  Rev.  William  Reed  acted  as 
moderator;  installing  prajer  )>j’  Dr.  A.  T. 
Cliester.  Tlie  eliarge  to  tlie  jiastor,  lij’  Rev. 
Henrj'  AVard,  eonsisteil  of  2  Tim.  iii.  16  to  iv. 
5.  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  N.  AVliito  of  this  city 
gave  tlie  charge  to  the  jieople,  wliich  very 
clearly  brought  out  tlie  responsibility  of  the 
lauigregation  for  the  success  of  the  pastor. 
He  first  glanced  at  some  points  usuallj’  made 
in  such  charges,  luit  vorj’  liappilj’  referred  to 
his  own  experience  among  fliem,  as  proof 
tliat  in  these  respects  neitlier  exfiortations 
nor  hints  were  necessarj’;  that  thej’  were 
readj’  of  themselves  to  go  bej’ond  all  tliat 
could  be  required  of  tticm. 

Promising  ns  at  one  time  uiipeaied  to  be 
the  consolidation  of  tlie  B’irst  cliurch  with 
Calvarj’,  tlie  vote  of  tlie  former  was  adverse 
to  it,  and  tlie  project  has  been  abandoned. 
It  had  very  strenuous  friends  in  tliat  congre¬ 
gation,  and  the  measure  was  ably  advocated 
l)j’  them,  tint  old  associations  and  attach¬ 
ments  were  too  strong  to  be  overcome.  The 
union  was  unanlmoiislj’  favored  iij’  Calvarj’ 
society.  After  the  decision,  the  pastor.  Rev. 
WlUlani  Reed,  preached  from  Ejih.  vl.  13 : 
“And  having  done  all,  to  stand.”  It  was  a 
verj’  aide  and  rousing  apiieal  to  the  ehureh  to 
east  off  despondency,  and  put  forth  nil  neces¬ 
sarj’  effort  to  maintain  ttieir  organization, 
land  go  forward  from  strength  to  strength. 
The  discourse  made  a  profound  impression, 
and  tliere  is  a  growing  prospect  tliat  pastor 
and  people  will  see  eye  to  eye  upon  tlie  sub¬ 
ject. 

Union  Springs. — The  church  at  Union  Springs 
liave  groat  reason  to  thank  God  for  tlie  bless¬ 
ings  they  enjoy.  The  ladies  Iiavc  just  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  churcli  a  largo  and  beautiful 
jiipe-orgaii ;  ttic  manufacturer’s  price,  .some 
$2,000.  Tliey  raised  nearly  every  dollar  in  a 
few  months  bj’  a  united  and  vigorous  effort. 
At  the  communion  July  13,  tliere  w’ere  three 
additions  on  profession — all  lieads  of  families, 
and  earnest,  reliable  workers.  Tliere  w’ould 
have  been  more  additions  hut  for  providential 
hindrances. 

Mattitock.  —  For  thirty-three  years  Rev. 
James  T.  Hamlin  was  pastor  of  the  church  in 
this  place.  In  consequence  of  poor  health  he 
resigned  in  May.  At  a  parisli  meeting  held 
June  14,  1879,  it  was  voted  very  reluctantly 
that  his  resignation  be  accepted,  and  that  he 
remain  pastor-emeritus,  with  the  full  use  and 
improvement  of  the  parsonage  so  long  as  he 
may  choose  to  occupy  it.  He  has  prepared 


and  delivered  during  his  pastorate  about  3,- 
500  sermons,  besides  a  large  number  of  lec- 
ture.s  and  addresses  upon  different  subjects. 
He  will  long  live  in  tlie  hearts  of  his  people. 

Sedas. — Hie  Riw.  M.  F.  Trippe,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Rev.  T.  Dwight  Hunt  in  this  congre¬ 
gation,  is  meeting  with  marked  success,  and 
winning  his  way  to  tlie  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  congregations  arc  large,  and  give  earnest 
lieed  to  tlie  word  spoken.  He  is  pleased  witli 
his  new  lield  of  labor,  and  not  sorry  to  ex- 
cliaiige  the  site  of  the  orchards  and  wheat 
fields  of  Wayne  county  for  the  hop-poles  in 
Oneida.  He  preaches  Sabbath  afternoons  at 
Joy,  and  is  welcomed  there  by  full  houses. 

Rochester.— Rev.  Edward  Bristol,  acting  pas¬ 
tor  of  Culvai’y  cliurch,  has  recently  complet¬ 
ed  a  series  of  discourses  on  Practical  Piety 
as  Illustrated  in  the  lives  of  godly  men  and 
women.  Each  of  the  ten  discourses  was  de¬ 
voted  to  a  particular  person.  It  was  a  very 
instructive  and  profitable  series,  and  called 
out  full  congregations. 

Galway.— Rev.  AV.  C.  Macbeth  has  accepted 
the  call  from  this  church. 

Watkins.— During  this  and  next  month  the 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gations  unite  in  their  Sabbath  evening  ser¬ 
vices. 

Warsaw. — While  Dr.  Nassau  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Dudley  take  their  vacations,  one  after  the 
otlier,  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
congregations  “double  up.” 

NKW  JKKSKY. 

Asbnry  Park. — A  committee  of  the  Presby- 
terj’  of  Monmouth  organized  a  church  at  As- 
burj’  Park  on  the  8tli  instant,  consisting  of 
sixteen  meuibers.  Many  others  who  purpos¬ 
ed  to  unite  failed  to  receive  their  letters  in 
time.  Mr.  L.  Le  Chevalier  was  chosen  and 
ordained  a  ruling  elder,  and  Mr.  Eben  Wright 
and  Alien  Lippincott  deacons.  There  are  be¬ 
tween  thirty  and  forty  families  in  Ocean 
Grove  and  Asbnry  Park  who  are  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  and  not  coiineeted  with  anj’  congrega¬ 
tion  there,  and  this  organization  grew  out  of 
a  spontaneous  movement  among  themselves, 
in  a  petition  to  Presbytery  to  include  them  in 
tlie  fold  according  to  the  usages  of  their  fa¬ 
thers.  Rev.  A.  A.  Hodge,  D.D.,  of  Princeton 
preached  an  admirable  sermon,  and  a  verj’ 
tender  address  was  given  to  the  officers  and 
church  by  Rev.  Frank  Chandler  of  Freehold. 

A.  H.  D.,  JB. 

PKNNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — Gri  tlie  last  Sabbath  in  June 
twentj’-one  persons  were  added  to  the  Olivet 
cliurch  (Rev.  L.  Y.  Graham  pastor).  This 
makes  an  addition  of  about  seventy-live  since 
the  first  of  the  year.  No  special  services 
liave  lieen  lield. 

Phoenixville. — Tlie  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  PhcDuixville,  Pa.,  (Rev.  George  Stuart 
Giimpbell  pastor,)  has  been  thoroughly  reno¬ 
vated  outside,  and  beautifullj’  frescoed  and 
repainted  inside,  under  tlie  general  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Mr.  John  Patterson  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  has  given  his  careful  and  personal 
supervision  to  the  work.  The  improvement 
has  been  accomplished  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society  of  the 
church.  This  Society,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  members  of  the  chui’cli  and  congregation, 
has  wrought  nobly  for  the  interests  of  the 
cliurch.  On  Sabbath,  July  27th,  the  reopen¬ 
ing  and  rededication  services  will  be  held. 
President  McCosh  of  Princeton  is  expected 
to  preach  the  sermon  at  10 : 30  A.  M.,  and  ad¬ 
minister  the  saerameiit  of  baptism.  There 
will  be  an  afternoon  service  at  3  P.  M.,  when 
it  is  lioped  that  one  of  the  bretliren  of 
the  neighboring  Presbj’terian  churches  will 
preach ;  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  Henry 

F.  Leo,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  will  officiate.  The  occasion 
will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  deep  interest  to 
all.  The  church  and  Sabbath-school  are  both 
in  a  ilourisliing  condition. 

Carbondale.— Tlie  first  day  of  July  was  a 
great  daj’  in  tlie  history  of  the  church  in  Car- 
boiidale.  Fiftj’  j’cars  ago  it  was  organized,  a 
feelde  society  of  nine  persons,  in  what  was 
tlieii  a  dense  wilderness.  Tlio  site  of  the 
town,  wliich  has  since  grown  to  a  city  of  ten 
tliousand  inhabitants,  was  just  then  laid  out, 
and  a  few  buildings  had  been  erected,  yet 
amid  all  the  excitement  and  liurry  to  provide 
tlie  new  settlers  with  tioiiies,  tliis  little  fiock, 
strong  ill  the  faith,  found  time  to  laj’  the 
foundations  ’of  a  church,  wliich  has  since 
lieen  greatlj’  blessed  of  God,  and  lias  conferred 
untold  blessings  on  the  community.  The  ex¬ 
ercises  on  tlie  day  mentioned,  were  of  the 
most  interesting  character.  The  Rev.  Joiia- 
tliaii  H.  Nolde,  D.D.,  who  ministered  to  this 
people  from  1829  to  1832,  was  present  to  unite 
liis  congregations  with  tlie  people  of  his  first 
cliarge — a  tew  of  whom  were  here  to  greet 
liiiii — and  the  part  he  took  in  the  proceedings 
was  a  source  of  cummandiiig  interest  to  the 
large  audience  gathered  in  tlie  sjiacious  build¬ 
ing.  Tlie  services  extended  throughout  the 
entire  day,  witli  two  short  intermissions. 
Tlie  interest  was  kept  up  to  the  last ;  indeed, 
the  crowds  of  people  who  filled  the  church  in 
tile  evening,  were  loth  to  part  even  at  the  late 
liour  of  ten  o’clock.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  any  correct  idea  of  what  was  done  in 
your  limited  space.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Dr.  Noble,  Rev.  Messrs.  Adam  Miller,  James 
AA’.  Raynor,  Andrew  Brydie,  and  Dr.  Logan, 
all  eloiiueiit  and  appropriate,  and  imbued 
witli  a  spirit  of  grateful  praise  to  the  Giver 
of  all  Good,  whose  providential  hand  had 
opened  so  bountifully  in  blessing  towards 
tills  particular  ctiurcli.  The  Rev.  Messrs.  N. 

G.  Parke  and  AV.  P.  AVhite  represented  the 
Preslij’tery  of  Laikawaiina,  and  eloquently 
extended  the  congratulations  of  that  bodj’. 
Two  of  the  dear  brethren,  Roswell  E.  Mar- 
vine  and  Lewis  G.  Ensign,  who  were  elders 
in  the  church  fifty  years  ago,  were  present. 
Their  reunion  witli  the  dear  pastor  of  their 
early  love,  was  a  gratifying  instance  of  how 
sw’eet  is  “tlie  coiumuiiioii  of  saints,”  even  on 
earth.  The  decorations  in  the  audience  room 
was  aiipropriate,  and  in  the  floral  display,  too 
lovely  for  description.  The  ladies  who  dis 
eliarged  this  duty  so  admirablj’,  received 
their  reward  in  the  expressions  of  admiration, 
and  in  the  inspiration  which  the  speakers  so 
gracefully  acknowledged.  The  mottoes  upon 
the  walls  were  well  chosen.  Over  the  pulpit 
“A  jubilee  shall  tlie  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you,” 
on  either  side  “1829” — “1879,”  on  the  side 
wall,  midway,  “  Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee,” 
and  “  Let  all  the  people  praise  Thee.”  Ever¬ 
green  trees  and  wreaths  and  linings  adorned 
the  body  of  the  church,  and  the  air  was  redo¬ 
lent  with  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers.  The 
musical  part  of  the  exercises  was  well  render¬ 
ed  by  the  church  choir,  under  the  direction 
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of  the  leader  and  organist.  Miss  Gussie  La-  the  Seminary  of  the  Nortliwost.  made  an  ex- !  vice  of  two  years.  Mr.  Scoville  is  one  man  TEMPERANCE  CAMPMEETING. 

throp.whose  grandfather,  Mr.Salmon  Lathrop,  I  cellent  address,  which  was  foilowed  by  a  !  in  a  thousand  with  many  and  varied  gifts  and 

was  the  first  settler  in  the  town.  The  mueli  i  short  original  poem  by  Mr.  Jolm  J.  MeClel-  j  graces,  and  wherever  his  .services  are  ealied  under  the  au8iiict,s„f  me  National  Temperance  socie-  IW  A  Iff  HP  O  T  V  llff  A  A  A  7 1  Iff  7 
beloved  and  faithful  pastor.  Rev.  E.  D.  Bryan,  j  Ian,  chairman  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees.  i  into  requisition — and  it  would  be  about  as  JJ',untyrN^Y\fonVeanesda}'',*AuKum*mhtat*'2’K*M^  llaUWAIlljl  JflAuA£llIlu 

under  whose  supervision  the  arrangements  !“  O  where  are  kings  and  empires  now  was  easy  to  say  where  they  are  not,  as  where  they  AITriTQT 

had  been  perfected,  was  on  ail  sides  among  ‘  then  sung,  and  the  outdoor  exercises  closed  i  are — they  give  thehigliestsatifaetion.  Scarce-  Board  can  he  had  *at”the  hotet**?u8t  built,  tor  $i.50  lUJl  AUllUol 

his  people,  giving  and  receiving  those  marks  tvith  the  benediction.  A  social  followed  in  '  ly  a  public  occasion  in  Chenango  appears  to  w*irhlruTh!dgin*lt”“^^^^  contains; 

of  esteem  and  confidence,  which  are  only  the  old  church,  and  a  fine  lunch  was  served  in  ,  be  fully  met  without  him.  number  of  cottages  on  the  ground,  and  excellent  lake  GixjiioE.  By  8.  G.  w.  Benjamin. 

found  among  men  in  this  pleasant  and  God-  the  parlors.  The  new  edifice  is  made  ne- i  k.\i>tist.  ^^The^^Wgii  VaipJ^'R^froad  and  branches,  and  the  Wtth  Tumuy-three  lUuitrMums  by  J.  v.  Amiiiie. 

given  relation.  Truly,  may  this  charge  lift  cessary  by  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  con- :  Statistics. -Last  year  the  Baptist  Sru'^urT^wmbeZ^  the  naiiti^cal  school -ST.  mary-s.”  By  w.  h 

up  the  pious  ejaculation  “Hitherto  hath  gregation.  It  is  to  be  one  of  the  handsonu-st ,  XlTaTlue Vata’ nm  JUastratu... 

the  Lord  helped  us!”  L.  in  that  portion  of  the  cUy,  and  bu.lt  without  |  he  UXeu  a  tm  gates,  at  the  morning  and  aflern^^^^  ..CHAUTAUOUA-  BvDi  post 

Breakncck—At  the  last  communion  Rev.  R.  the  encumbrance  of  a  debt.  ]  tuembership  last  year  was  Jadeimt^Niri"  ^  nm^ZLiraLl  ' 

J.  Creswell  received  six  on  profession.  Dur-  Rockford. — On  Sabbath,  July  fith,  the  West-  2,024,‘22'1  ;  this  year  it  is  2,102,031 — being  a  _  ,  , 

Ing  his  two  years  here  forty-four  have  been  j  minster  church  received  eleven  new  members,  gain  of  77,807.  BEIVERSITY  OF  WOOSTER.  ^  Poem.  Bj  will  wallaci 

added  to  this  church.  An  old  debt  has  been  j  five  on  profession  and  six  by  letter,  of  whom  ”  ^  Great  Baptist. -Some  of  the  Baptiste  of  TayloJ'^^ 


university  of  WOOSTER. 


paid,  and  a  beautiful  church,  40x70,  with  two  four  were  from  Congregational  churches,  and  |  yvashing-  “'‘'‘■‘'T. 

Sunday-school  rooms,  vestibule,  and  gallery,  two  from  Presbyterian  churches.  Of  those  w^many  addw78  “  ii 


I  morning  and  afternoon  •' ‘«i  Tioelw  Jllutlratunu.^ 

write  to  J.  N.  Stearns,  68  “CHAUTAUQUA.”  ByD.  H.  Post. 

With  Eight  Hlmirationi, 

IF  Vr00SX£A  LITTLK  SARHAHA.  A  POKM.  liy  WILL  \\ALLACK 

*  HAHNEY. 

oner  of  the  University  of  ltlu>lration. 

nt  Taylor  H  Baoc-alaureate  _ 

of  Kev  Dr.  **th  xHE  FIRST  MRS.  PETERSHAM.  A  STOKY.  By  HAK- 


has  been  erected  and  well  furnished 


1  who  united  on  profe.ssion,  three  were  heads 


as  a  lasting  memorial  of  all  that  the  Rev. 


postage.  Address 


Commencement  exercises,  will  he 
uiion  the  receipt  of  six  cents  In 
“  University,  W»K)ster,  Ohio.” 


Schools  and  Colleges. 

niidmoiKeHt  (l«  Janon, 

Siitmsor  and  foriutr  Partiirr  of  tho  lute  lis-s  Uain«, 

Respectfully  Informs  her  friends  and  the  public  that 
she  will  re-open  her  BoardiuK  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  and  Children,  at  No.  10  Gramercy  Park, 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  25. 

Boys’  Class  and  Kindergarten,  Oct.  1. 

Mademoiselle  de  Janon  will  he  assisted  by  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  who  have  contributed  to  give  the 
school  Its  emcieucy  and  value,  and  she  earnestly  so¬ 
licits  the  continuance  of  the  patronage  so  generously 
bestowed  In  past  yi’ars. 

m^lTwood  institute  ^lfttUHil<*i,*Ma»^’ 

Long  and  widely  kn<jwn  for  thorough  Instruction,  and 
rare  beauty  and  salubrity  of  location.  Address 
Bov.  C.  V.  SPEAR  and  R.  E.  AVERY,  Principals. 


WET  PRESCOTT  8POFFORD.  WKLLS  COLI.EGK  FOR  YOUNG  LADIKS, 

IV.fA  (in /f/MsfrtUion.  ^  AURORA,  CAVITGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  FOBEsrs.  By  G.  W.  POWELL.  FULL  COLLEGIATE.  ACADEMIC,  AND  SPBt-'lAt 

_  COURSES.  Superior  instruction  in  music.  Location 

MISS  MILDRED’S  FRIEND.  A  STOKY.  By  ELIZA-  unsurpassed  for  hi'auty,  bcalthfuluess,  and  refine- 
BETH  Stuabt  Phelps.  ment.  Buildings  elegant.  A  home  where  parents 

_  may  with  confidence  Intrust  their  daughters.  Terms 

SNUG  HAMLET  AND  HOMETOWN.  By  W.  HAMILTON  moderate.  Session  begins  Sept.  10,  1879.  Send  for 


Bowman’s  Croek.—Rev.  S.  C.  McElroy  has  of  families,  and  one  a  lad  of  only  ten  years,  Morcer.  D.D.,  the  ‘  father  of  (ieorgia 

taken  charge  of  the  Monroe  Academy  and  Westminster  church  has  a  good  edifice,  ”  jjj  fyj.  Baptist  causi*  in  the 

church  of  Bowman’s  Creek.  j  cntirelj  free  from  debt.  The  pros-  Mercer  s  work  as  a  pioneer  w’as 


AMERICAN  FOBEsrs.  By  G.  W.  POWELL. 


church  Of  Bowman’s  Creek.  anu  is  eimreiy  iree  irom  «eot.  l>«-os-|g^^^^,j  j^r.  Mercer  s 

«  „  ,  „  ,  ^  wv  .  pects  of  this  church  were  never  brighter.  I  ,  , ,  ^  . 

Scranton. — Rev.  Samuel  C.  Logan,  D.D.,  has  „  t,  u  o  groate.st  \alue 

1  Rev.  T.  S.  Scott  is  tlie  pastor.  I 


returned  from  Europe  in  better  healtli,  and 
to  the  appreciation  of  his  many  friends,  for 
his  racy  foreign  letters  to  a  Scranton  paper. 


the  greatest  value.  A  Half  or  Wlmle  Bottle  »f  Alurra.v  &  Laii- 

,  .  ,  „  man’s  Flobiua  AVateb  inlxisl  with  the  water  of  the 

Dr.  Jay  S.  Backus,  formerly  Secretary  ot  the  ig  of  great  use  to  invalids  and  nil  delicate  or  ner- 
moi-ioiin  Rnnttet  Homo  \fis«ioii!irv  Sneiet  V.  voub  persons,  as  it  revives  and  braces  up  the  falling 


Freeport.-Rev.  J.  Giffen  received  into  j  j^,uerican  Baptist  Home  Missionary ‘socii-ty,  ‘it,Tmr«oVh  ?me'^ 

Second  church  on  June  29th  fourteen  mem- 1  --  -  ..  strength  and  soothes  the  n 


Gibson. 

M'lfA  FifUtn  UluxlraUotu  by  tht  Author. 


E.  8.  FBI8BEE,  D.D.,  President. 


His  reception  by  the  Scotch  Assemblies  was  I'-  occasion  of  .special  cncour- 1 


- - 

died  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  July  3d.  He  was  sev-  tern. 


most  cordial. 

Wilkeibarre. — By  the  fifth  anniversary  ser- 


agement  to  the  church. 


^  ''  ”  *  To  th«  CoiiMiiiiiptivea — Iset  thone  who  laiijcuiiih 

Rev.  Warren  Randolph,  D.D.,  formerly  Sab-  under  the  fatal  severity  of  our  climate  through  any 


Hebron.— On  July  3  Rev.  John  Currer  was  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  V*,  „  pulmonary  complaint,  or  even  those  who  are  in  de- 

1  A  11  I  -n  T  T\  s«‘c*n'tury  of  tlio  Anierioaii  nap-  eicted  Cousumiaton,  by  n<»  means  despair  There  is  a 


mon  of  Rev.  \\\  H.  Swift  of  the  Memorial  ordained  and  in.stalltMi  a.s  pastor.  Rev.  J.  D.  Publication  So.  i.’ty,  lias  accepted  the  call 

I  jA’iii  iyi'a'ao I rl /kfi  *)1ifi  1  f  Iijy  /•b'lVtVO  **  H  l/ww*  t  CufWDOUIMl  0^  \JH  iXtiil  WllDOUv 

church,  we  learn  that  in  five  years  it  has  rals-  piisiai.o  .111  i  t  u\  i  a  iiu  tnaip,  1 1  C«>ntral  churcli  at  Newport.  R.  I.  possessing  the  very  nauseating  flavor  of  the  Oil  as 

ed  fnr  nit  fthiccte  over  CdA  fkki  Ono  hniidrod  P^^stor,  Rcv.  JailiOS  Oakey  preached  the  ,  heretofore  used,  is  end0W(‘d  by  the  phosphate  of  Lime 

ea  lor  all  Objects  o\  er  .. -4, tiou.  une  nuiiarea  |  ,  „  „  ,r  -r-  ,  ,  .  .  _  Rev.  Charles  C.  Foote,  who  1ms  been  a  pastor  with  a  healing  jiroperty  whUh  renders  the  oil  doubly 


and  thirteen  have  been  added  to  its  roll — a 
good  record. 


sermon,  anil  Rev.  R.  K.  Todcl  gave  the  charge  j  ^  ’  Phil'idclohbi  for  I  fiema'rkable  testimonials  of  its  efficacy  young  MRS  iardinf  a  Novel  Bv  Dinah  Mu  ^ 

to  the  people.  Mr.  Currer  is  a  graduate  of  j ^  ’ ' ^  I shown  to  those  who  d.^slre  to  see  them.  Sold  by  A.  B.  1*5  1>I***“  Mi  including 


»\th  F>f tern  lllustraUom  by  the  Author.  L  rj  i*  1  w  1  j' 

most  Irritable  nervous  sys-  |  WATCH-WORDS.  A  POEM.  By  HELEN  8.  Conant.  ThOrOU^h  EdUCdtlOII  fOf  YOUII^  LSCUBSi 

JAPANE.SE  ROCK-CRYSTAL.  By  Rev.  W.  E.  GBIFFIS.  LAKK  LKIE  SEMINARY, 

With  h'ire  ntuetratUmt.  FAINESVILLE,  O. 

ITE  WINGS;  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE.  By  WIL-  Oli  TUK  .UT.  HOLYOKE  PLAS. 

LIAM  Black.  ^  very  healthful  IcK-ation,  beautiful  surroundings, 

CHAPTER  1.  On  the  Quay.— CHAPTER  11.  Mary  greatly  Improved  and  enlarged  buildings  and  apps- 
Avou.— CHAPTER  HI.  Under  Way.— CHAPTER  IV.  ratus.  Offers  to  young  ladies  all  the  advantages  of  a 
A  Message.  Christian  home,  with  a  thorough  course  of  InstructioB 

MVfA  Two  ntiutratiOH,.  Higher  Branches  of  Education. 


WHITE  WINGS;  A  YACHTING  ROMANCE.  By  WIL¬ 
LIAM  Black. 


TERMS,  $170  PER  YEAR. 


the  Seminary  of  the  Northwe.st,  1879,  and  has  j  tw-nty-four  years,  has  severed  his  relations  Wilbor,  Chemist,  Boston,  and  all  druggists. 


New  Rehoboth.-Rev.  O  A.  Elliott,  at  his  preaehiug  to  Hebron  ehurch  since  April  1  "'t’*  Il‘at  body  and  joined  the  Baptists 


B'ltA  Three  lllustratiom. 


own  request,  was  released  from  the  pastoral  ^  Spurgeon  Coming  at  last.  —  'riie  Baptist  tl9*  S’Tat^s”  By  Willard  Brown." 

(V,.,.tly.U.t,.s  (In.,  .  _  _ ,  _  MARY  AKERL*.  A  »,>VeI;  By  K.  D.  B,.AO.,oHK. 

iTesbyterj  or  Kearnej.  He  naa  been  at  inis  Greensburg. — aU  a  called  meeting  of  the  brother  ot  the  renowned  preaclier,  intends  ..  mTrn  t  xmv-i-r*  a  t»  wr  •cixTxn-ATm  i-k-ni  chapter  i.  Headstrong  and  Headlong.— i:h after 
place  eeven  yearA..„d  the  Presbyteo' took  i.,,  the  re„ueyl  «I  Key.  «.  l..avl„«  En„h.,..l  in  ,.on„.n.,j- wUh  hie  wife,  .V.ESatn.S-”"'”” 

M^7oStte“f K  ‘'■*;i“‘<>™‘'-™epr«nu..l.  aben,  . . .  ,.f  Anpn.t,  fee  n.onth.'  SSdgVh^'pSlen  ei^Kdennu™;  e„N.E,A„E.vcl«  PE  peeLtive  v1«„r.  By  pe. 

worn  luerc.  A.ldcn  Will  Supply  for  the  present  the  visit  to  tins  eountry.  Holiday  number  of  Scribner's  Monthly.  Edward  g.  Ixirino. 

Saltkburg. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  eliureli  at  Cumiuinsville,  Gliio,  recently  madt*  -jjjg  yfoman’s  Baptist  Missionary  Society  lield  a  The  issue  for  1878  recached  85,000  eopies,  and  O’O*  rvio  lUrntnUiom. 
of  Kittanning  a  call  was  presented  from  the  vacant  liy  the  removal  of  Rev.  C.  U.  Living-  .ueeting  of  givat  interest  at  Yonkers,  June  EDiroR’S  easy  chair.  “ 

church  of  Salteburg  for  the  servmes  of  Rev.  ston  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  .jOH,  qq,,,  report  show'd  tliat  over  $2,000  ever  put  forth  by  nuy  Americim  or  European  EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD. 

Cr*  Sp8>r^rov6,  ^hicli  the  church  ^&>s  grftiit-  were  ruiseii  iluj'iii*'  llie  rikI  in  ^11  the  hous€,*^  — 

ed  leave  to  prosecute  before  the  Presbytery  St.  Louis.— The  Second  Presbyterian  church  fireles  in  the  Slate  $10,972.  The  work  done  The  Mld.summer  Holiday  Number  for  1879  editor’s  historical  ^CORD. 
of  Blairsville.  A  special  meetinc  of  Presbv-  fUr.  S.  J.  Niecolls  nastorl  has  been  tendered  ,.p  ti...  .....o  i..  ...i.-,...-,..  mm  which  the  first  edition  will  be  109,000  edi’TOR’S  drawer. 


’THE  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  By  Willard  Brown. 


«  THE  LITERARY  EVENT  OP 


II.  Scargate  Hall,- 
ing  AiiiHilutmont. 


Including  board,  tuitiun,  fuel,  lights,  lectures.  In¬ 
struction  In  French  and  German,  with  use  of  Library 
and  Periodicals,  Ac. 

For  catalogue  with  full  information,  address 

Miss  MARY  A.  EVANS,  Principal. 


—  ,  ,  t^TEUBENVILLE  (O.)  FEMALE  SEMINARY.  Board, 

MARY  ANERLY.  A  NOVEL.  By  B.  D.  Blackmork.  room,  and  light  per  year,  $175.  Tuition,  English 
i:hapi'EB  I.  Headstrong  and  Headlong. — i:hapter  and  Latin,  $20  to  $36,  ai’cordlng  to  class  One-ijuarter 
II.  Scargate  Hall, — CHAPTER  III.  A  disappoint-  off  to  ministers’  daughters.  Music.  Paintine.  and 


EDWARD  G.  IXIRINO. 

The  Woman’s  Baptist  Missionary  Society  lield  a  The  issue  for  1878  reached  85,000  eopies,  and  mih  Two  liiwitratiom.  ^ 

. .  -  ...  .  J  1  T  ,  was  pronouiieed  by  the  Boston  Traiiseript  to  wiav 

meeting^  of  great  inleiest  at  Yonkers,  June  “The  fine-tl  exainple  oj  Periodic  Literature  '  '  '  '  _ 

20tli.  Tiie  report  show'd  tliat  over  $2,000  erer  put  forth  by  any  American  or  European  EDITOR’S  LITERARY  RECORD, 
were  raised  during  the  year,  and  in  all  tlie  house."  pniTOH-s  hihtohii'at  ^cord 

circles  in  the  Slate  $10,972.  Tlie  work  done  ’The  Mid.suminer  Holiday  Nuiubijr  for  1879  _ 


of  Blairsville.  A  special  meeting  of  Presby-  (Ur.  S.  J.  Niecolls  pastor)  lias  been  tendered  ,.,om  „f  ti,,.  eircles  was  in  advance  of  last 

r  Tr -rn-^ r ”““f T”"  “•* -S!l, '.'LTS. ,s.s 

Sept.  4th,  at  10 : 30,  for  the  purpose  of  ordain-  sions  of  the  National  Etangelical  Alliance.  meth<u>ist  kpisuofai.,  sora  in  both  literature  and  art.  It  will  con¬ 
ing  Mr.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing  as  a  missionary  under  next  October.  '  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  jiastor  of  Trinity  Method-  tain  the  beginning  of  a  new  story  by  Henry 

appointment  to  India.  The  most  interesting  Kansas.  i  Episcopal  church,  Chicago,  whose  three  I  a  Portrait,  ‘if  Whit- 

feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  ordination  of  Safina. -’Uwolve  memi.ers  were  received  into  .-arly  in  October,  vvill  a.TsSton 

Mr.  A.  H.  Donaldson  as  a  missionary  to  the  this  churcli  at  its  last  communion,  wliiidi  iiooii  after  tliat  time  spend  a  year  in  Europe — I  poems  by  Dr.  Holland,  Mrs.  Dodge,  Celia 


EDl’TOR’S  DRAWER. 


HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 


Navajos  in  Arizona,  which  took  place  Julj’  ’Jd.  make  fifty-four  thus  far  during  the  year.  jln.  ^uJ  Winter  in  rest  and  studv  in  Ger-  Thaxter  iiiid  others,  etc.,  etc.  Price  35  eents. 

Erie. — The  Central  church  received  four-  Elston. — churcli  of  twenty-one  members  many  and  Italy,  visiting  in  the  Spring  and  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  Yoik. 

teen  members  on  Sabbath,  July  6th,  making  was  organized  at  Elston  June  '29  by  Rev.  S.  Summer  some  of  tlie  Sunday-school  meetings  BOOKS  BY  BOSE  POH'rEK 

seventy-three  during  the  seven  mouths’  pas-  M'.  Griffin.  James  Paxton  and  Martin  Ren-  connected  with  the  centennial  of  Robert  admirahu  »torie*  of  their  kind  than 

torate  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb.  ner  were  elected  ruling  elders.  Mr.  GrilHn  Raikes.  Mrs.  Crafts  will  aceornpaiiy  him.  fAojc  K>ri«(vi  fcy  /’oricr.— New  York ’hmes. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  held  a  special  meet-  cares  for  the  church  in  connection  with  that  _  IN  THE  MIST.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Ing  July  7th,  at  the  Chestnut-street  church,  at  Montana.  j  death  of  key.  l.  i.  koot.  ^  AND  A  SIGH.  12mo,  cloth, 

and  voted  to  grant  the  request  for  a  dissolu -  Perry. — Dr.  W.  E.  Williainsoii,  w  lio  lias  lieeti  T),e  Ri>v.  Lucius  1.  Uoot  of  Parkville,  Mo.,  YEARS  THAT  ARE  TOLD  (THE).  12mo, 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation  between  Rev.  J.  supplying  this  church  for  more  tliaii  a  year,  died  of  apoplexy  on  May  Ist,  1879,  aged  58  yeai-e’,  cloth,  $1.25 

R.  Wilson  and  that  ehurch.  Rev.  Mr  Wilson  has  r.'ceived  a  call.  During  the  year  1,;  re-  j  «  been  called  to  the  chair  cloth,’  $L2l® 

goes  to  the  Greek  eiiair  in  Parsons  College,  ceived  into  the  ehurch  fifty  persons.  The  !  of  and  Mora!  Scieni^es  in  I^ark  College, and  POUNDATIONS  ;  or  Castles  in  the  Air. 

Iowa,  followed  by  the  warm  esteem  of  his  contribtious  of  the  church  to  benevolent  ob-  12mo,  cloth.  $1.  ’ 

_ . _ _  .  .  .  .  !  when  he  was  stnokiMi  down.  aTTiiiriiir-c--o  Tk-OT-c-mMrnriT.  i-v...  -ro-Twr 


HEATH  OF  KEV.  L.  I.  KOOT. 


Thaxter  iiiid  otliers,  etc.,  etc.  Price  35  cents. 

Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

BOOKS  BY  BOSE  PORTER. 

There,  are  ftw  mure  admirable  ttorie.$  of  their  kitul  Ma« 
those  xoriiten  by  Miss  Porter.— York  TiiiieH. 

IN  THE  MIST.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

A  SONG  AND  A  SIGH.  12mo.  cloth, 
$1.25. 

YEARS  THAT  ARE  TOLD  ( THE  i.  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.25 

UPLANDS  and  LOWLANDS  ;  or,  Three 
Chapters  in  a  Life.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


FOR  1879. 

HAHPKK’.S  JUAhAAJNE,  Otu  fear . $4 

HARPER’.S  WEEKLY,  “  “  .  4 

HARPER'S  BAZAR,  "  ”  .  4 

The  THREE  publtcatloiis,  oue  year .  10 

Any  TWO,  one  year .  7 

SIX  suhscriptiens,  one  year . 20 

AildreBS 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  N.  Y. 


(lisaiipoint-  off  to  ministers’  daughters.  Music,  Painting,  and 
Modern  Languages  also  at  prices  to  suit  the  times. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Rev.  A.  M.  REID,  Ph.D.,  Prln. 

IN.  By  Dr. _ T _ _ _ L__! _ _ 

"LTLUSHING  (N.  Y.)  INSTITUTE.  Preiiares  young 
JC  men  and  boys  for  College  (Academic  or  Scientific 
Departmeut),  Business,  Naval  Academy,  or  WestPolnt. 
Has  been  in  successful  operation  in  present  location 
for  thirty-three  years.  Begins  Sept.  9th.  Address 
E.  A.  FAIBCHILB. 

San  Francisco  theological  Seminary. 

Next  term  begins  4th  September,  1879.  Many  advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  to  students  In  this  institution  tor 
their  improvement  and  for  missi<.>uary  work  in  the 

Sclty.  The  same  aid  given  as  in  Easti-rn  Seminaries. 

For  information,  apply  to  Dr.  SCOTT,  521  Post  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


people  and  mini.sterial  brethren. 


Collamer. — Kev.  R.  D.  Scott,  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Second  church  of  Youngstown,  has  .  .  .,  .  ,  .  ,1-- . . . . .  —  - . . 

o  „oii  *1  .  Tf.  organized  tlie  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Contribute  to  its  Children’s  Department  over  the  ,  ,,  „  ,, 

accepted  a  call  to  the  Luioii  (Presbyterian  p”  ,  Arizona  Territorv  The  or-auiza-  signiture  ot  ‘  Uncle  Lueiu.s.’  Ho  had  many  friends  Anson  D  1’.  Randijlph  &  Lomp.any 
and  Congregational)  church  of  Collamer,  as  ’  t  in  the  East,  where  he  wa.s  educated,  and  where  he  9(K)  Bko.idw  ay.  Cor.  20th  st..  New  Yo 

Aii/>/>AQanr  hifi  Ikrj^thar  T  <1  rAAAnflv  COUSlStS  of  eight  IliemberS,  foUF  male  preached  for  some  veiirs.  He  was  educated  at  Either  or  all  of  th^se  tent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  l 

successor  to  nis  orotuer.  l.^.hcott.  recently  ^od  four  female  Union  College  and‘  rrinceton  Seminary,  and  States,  putt-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  h'ractUmal  ar, 

called  to  the  Westminster  church  of  Rock-  preached  in  Medina,  N.  Y.”  cAn  be  remitted  in  postage  stamps. 

ford  Ill.  The  Presbyterian  church  of  Colla-  Fort  Colville. — The  address  of  Kev.  Warren  The  death  of  Prof.  Root  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  '  ■  " 

metis  one  of  the  oldest  on  tht  Western  K.-  ^  ^'hanged  from  Iteytou  to  Fort  Col-  RriRifll  RmthOfO 

serve,  having  been  organized  in  1807 — the  'ille,  Stevens  county,  W.  T.  life  been  spared  he  must  liave  exerted  a  most  hap-  |J|Un||  |J|UI|in|u  UU  wl 

Fl«t  church  oi  You,.«,U,wu  utodluu  net.  Eh.  Elm,  B.l,.t..-The  Preshymy  cl  St.  52  xl  V.rl 

and  Collamer  sixth,  ill  order  of  organization.  Paul  organized  a  church  liere  on  the  ’29111  of  knew  him,  and  these  will  learn  of  his  death,  while  *'  oin  1 1,  .vcn  i.ik, 

At  the  time  of  the  Slavery  agitation,  the  June.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Burgster  enters  upon  yet  hi  middle  life,  with  sincere  regret.  oH  Pliiladclphia, 

church  split  from  the  Free  Congregational  his  work  with  encouraging  prospects.  |  -♦♦♦— 


jects  were  $31.29  in  excess  of  last  year. 

THE  TEKKITOKIES. 


I  In  sending  the  above  notice  our  correspondent 
adds : 


SUMMER  DRIFTWOOD  for  the  WIN¬ 
TER  FIRE.  12mo,  cloth,  $1. 


JUST  up:ai>y. 

FOR  MIDSU.M.\IER  DAYS. 

For  all  boys  and  girls  who  love  the  salt  water. 

“The  Schooner  on  the  Beach.” 

BY  THE  KEV.  EDWARD  A.  R.\ND, 


Wostoni  Female  Seminary. 

OXP'OKU,  <).,  Mt.  Holyoke  Flan/ 

The  25tb  year  will  commenue  Sept.  3(1,  1879.  Board, 
Tuition,  Fuel  and  Lights,  8170  per  annum.  Send  for 
catalogue  to  Miss  HELEN  PEABODY,  Principal. 

rpHP:  HIGH  SUHGOL,  Lawre.iceville,  N.  ,1. 
±  SAMUEL  M.  HAMILL.  D.D..  Priuclpal.  An  at¬ 
tractive  home  for  lioys  preparing  for  college  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  lu<»tion  is  very  healthy  and  retired,  and 
yet  couvenieutly  reached;  beautiful  grounds,  thor¬ 
ough  Instruction,  reasonable  terms. 

W’MrfEESITroFwOflSTEBr 

(Owned  by  Ohio  Synods.) 

Rev.  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  D.D.,  President. 

A  large  property  and  endowment.  Full  corps  of 
experienced  Professors.  350  students.  Classical, 


Author  of  ••  Kindling  Wood  Jimmy  ”  aud  -  Christmas  PhllosoiiUical,  and  Scientific  Courses,  as  in  best  col- 
.iu,-k  "  leges.  French  and  German  taught  thoroughly.  Board 


PhiBnix  Arizona  — Siindav  Jiino  l  was  ! ''oou  for  many  years  a  subscriber  to  The  Nkw 

Fhoenix  Anzonn.-hunflaj.  June  loth,  was  ^okk  Evangelist,  and  us.mI  in  years  gone  by  to 


’i’iie  person  to  whom  the  foregoing  refers  has  j  WINTER  FIRE  iTHE  i  A  Sequel  to 


leges.  French  and  German  taught  thoroughly.  Board 

NTJUK  J!’iKiS  ;’r±ljfil  A  SSequel  to  m  the  long  Summer  vacation  the  boys  and  girls  ““iV/.m^atorv  Ueimrtme.T^^^^ 

“Summer  Driftwood.”  12mo,  cloth,  have  time  to  reml,  and  they  nye  to  read  of  life  ^  lege  teachere-'Lgllsh.OlassK^l  and  Normal  Curses. 
$1.25.  *'^'i  **^’.*1*’ ^,1*,  ALL  OLASSE.S  OPEN  TO  YOUNO  WOMEN.  Catalogues 

V  D.V.  «-  rxv,.,Ax,v  ami  lucldeuta  such  0.8  give  the  young  folks  delight  gent  freely  on  appll-.-atlon  to  the  PRESIDENT.  Wooe- 

VNSON  i).  1'.  Randolph  iV  LOMPANY,  ami  instruction  also.  Send  for  it.  Price,  $1.  ,  ni,in 


I  York  Evangelist,  and  used  in  years  gone  by  to 
:ian  church  of  contribute  to  its  Children’s  Department  over  the 
The  or''aulza-  siftniture  of  ‘  Uncle  Lueius.’  Ho  had  many  friends 
’’’  1  East,  where  he  was  educated,  and  where  he 

rs,  four  male  preached  for  some  vears.  He  was  educated  at 


Union  College  and  Princeton  Seminary,  and  State*,  poet-faid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  hyactUmal  amountt 

preach.'d  in  Medina,  N.  Y.”  <<«  remitted  in  pottage  ttampt. _ _ _ _ 

The  death  of  Prof.  Root  is  a  serious  loss  to  this  ' 


$1.25. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  it  Company, 

9(K)  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  st..  New  York. 
Either  or  alt  of  these  tent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 


amt  instruction  also.  Semi  for  it.  Price,  $1. 

Published  and  for  Sale  by  the 

AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 

No.  1122  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia; 

8  A  lU  Bible  House,  N.  ¥. ;  73  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


ter,  Ohio. 

Fall  term  opens  Sept.  17tb. 


ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

Under  Care  of  the  Synod  of  Gteneva. 
90  VolSi  for  SUndOy-SChOOl  LlbrSriOSi  Thlsls  luallresiieetHaCoIIegeOftheflrstraMkfor 

MAM  vx  «AM  MM  the  hlgtior  ediicallou  of  woiucu .  All  its  accommoda- 

17,000  7ftS>^  lor  $29.00.  tlons  and  appllancesare  superior,  and  it  has  sufficient 

,,,  1-  .  .  /II  t,  4.1  1  -1  K  t  endowment  to  afford  the  best  advantages  at  very  mod- 

lufiip  S.  N.  bibnirV  so.  1. 1  (noiip  S.  N.  Lihrsrv  bo.  erate  expense.  Next  session  0|>eu8  Sept.  10th.  Send 

50  vols..  all  well  iirlnted  I  40  vols..  all  well  printed  <'-atalogue  to  Miss  A.  M.  BRONSON,  Secretary,  or 


Church.  Two  years  ago  the  two  churches  j  Bismarck,  Dakota.— The  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Ste- 

formed  a  partial  reunion,  each  ret-iining  its  I  vens  (son  of  the  Rev  C  B  Stevens  of  Fariroi  ,  Issue,  against  ca.-ln-!epoeqed,  or  satisfactory  guarau- 

.  ..  ,  .  ...  .  ,,  AL  bl  oi  uiL  111  .  G.  D.  .  i  Ain.  oi  r  aigoi  Nanghright-Linnell— .At  Granville,  O.,  Julv  U'e  of  repaymi-nt,  Circular  Credits  for  Travellers,  in 

organization,  but  uniting  in  all  work  and  began  to  supjily  this  ehurch  on  the  first  day  lOth,  1879,  at  the  K-sidem-e  of  the  liride’s  parents,  ,foHar.  for  use  in  the  united  states  and  adjacent  eoun- 
worship.  This  plan  has  worked  well,  and  of  Julv.  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Linnell,  assisted  by  Rev.  D.  R.  Her-  tries,  and  In  Po«.i.l»  for  use  in  any  part  of  the 

there  is  a  growing  conviction  tliat  there  kkf<H{MKI>  CHUKCH.  F‘J  \?Mary  A  Liwil^^"^  ’'“'■‘‘I- 


tUi  state  Street,  Boslou,  |page»  $15 

loeited,  or  satisfactory  guarau- 1  7 be  Sets  Sold  Separately 


Issue,  against  oa.-li  depoeited,  or  satisfactory  guarau- 


50  vols.,  all  well  printed  40  vols.,  all  well  printed  ,  ,  , 
and  bound.  Selected  from  and  hound  Selected  from 
our  own  catalogue.  8,000  our  own  catalogue.  9,000  I  “-.mmTmT 
pages  $15.  pages.  $14.  i 

The  Sets  Sold  Separately.  The  Sets  Sold  Separately.  .  C 

.Send  for  a  Catalogue.  Send  for  a  Catalogue.  TUoro 


worship.  This  plan  has  worked  well,  and  pf  Juiv 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  tliat  there 
should  be  but  one  organization.  The  only  New  ' 


KKFtHJMKH  CHUKCH. 


Send  fur  a  Catalogue.  |  Send  fur  a  Catalogue. 

AN.SGN  I).  F.  KAN1H)I.1’H  &  CO., 

900  Itroadway,  Cur,  gotli  St.,  Nex\  York. 


address  Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President. 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

CHKSTKK,  PA.  Opens  Sept.  lOtli. 
Thureugh  iustruetiou  iu  Civil  Engineering,  Chemis¬ 
try,  the  Clasnles  and  English.  Degrees  conferred. 

For  Circulars,  apjdy  to 

COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  J‘re»ute,il. 


should  be  but  one  organization.  The  only  New  York.— Rev.  E.  B.  Coe  of  New  Haven. 
question  is.  Which  shall  it  be  'i  May  the  who  lias  received  a  unanimous  and  hearty 
Lord  give  His  people  grace  to  jirize  the  cause  |  call  to  the  splendid  Collegiate  church,  corner 

above  that  of  any  single  reginicnt  or  com- 1  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty-eighth  street,  is  — 

pany!  |  to  be  ordained  and  installed  on  the  evening  WESTMINSTER  SABBATH  SCHOOL  ASSEMBLY, 

Maxaillon _ Rev  N  P  liailev  D  D  lias  re-  I  of  first  Thursday  in  October,  in  the  Forty-  ...  , 

mauiuon.  xtev.  jn.  u.  rwiiey,  u.u.,  ii.is  I  .  mi  -d  t>  u  q.  .  "cstmlnstcr  Park  frnm  July  27th  to 


world. 

Th(>8c  credits,  hearing  the  signature  of  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  Ideutlfleatiuu,  and  the 
amounts  for  whloli  they  are  Issued  can  ho  availed  of 


GOSFEJj  IIY'MXS.!  st.  Jolmsbury  Academy, 


Th«*  Thr<^e  iitiiub«*rH  ut'  Uyiiiiis,  intro- 


front  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  he,  In  Hunm  to  Ijj'  Messra.  A:  SANKKi  at  Ke- 


—  meet  the  requln*meiite  ot  the  traveller. 


ST.  JOnNSBURY,  VT. 

The  next  year  of  this  well  known  Classical  and  Eng. 


ceived  a  call  to  this  I'liurch.  eightli-street  church.  Tlie  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  August  3d,  at  Alexandria  Bay,  New  York.  '  01  omum.  *  .u  n..;  x,-....../. 

Tx  u  IT  Tx  Tx  .4  „  D.D.,  Mr.  Coe’s  fatlier-in-law,  will,  liy  re-  programme.  - 

Hipley.  Ret .  D.  H.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  pastor  1/1  .u  1-*  X>  Sunday,  .July  27.  lOiSOA.  M. — Sermon;  TlieChurch  a-f/w  AT-zd  is*4Uli'  coMAtFIK'l  A!  CKFDl'J 

of  the  church  at  tliis  nlace  died  Tulv  4  at  :  to  t-liarge  the  minister.  Rev.  and  the  children.  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D.  4P.M.  THEA  ALSO  IsSl  E  t.OMMEKClAL  CKEDl  J 

Kingsboro,  New  York,  of  softening  ^f  ’the  J’  ^  ! 

brain.  He  had  left  liome  May  10,  in  hope  of  A-  Reed  ;  Rev.  E.  P.  Itegei-s  D^D  to  les^o.uu^Bihie  Biog^^  EducSo'r'“‘‘Rev'"iMic'o  England,  and  draw  1. 

recovering  his  exhausted  energie.s,  and  also  Preside  and  read  the  form ;  and  Kev.  D.  B.  Coe,  g,.;,  10 ; 30  to  n.-A  service  of  song,  illustrative  of  exchange  on  great  Britain  and  iRt 
to  superintend  the  publication  of  a  theologl-  1‘or  of  the  candidate,  and  widely  J.^ffim.io^rmn^  '  ~  THE 

cal  work  on  which  he  had  iieen  engatred  for  •^''owri  as  the  senior  seoretarj  of  the  Amen-  Followed  by  discussion.  Hou.  o.  j.  Harmon.  4  to  6  nnpnnu-rmi  a  ai 

several  yeare.  Missionary  Society),  to  take  part  ,^i.,^‘j^;^?rrmm.“na^^  Dej^n!  CATHOLIC  PRESBYTERIAN 

Mount  Gilead.  -  Kev.  Hcarv  Shedd.  D.D.,  ^^rary’^D^.^rii?  iourna.-Ecclesiastic.l  and 

preached  his  semi-centennial  discourse  in  .  A  Manual  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Amer-  J "  No.  7-JULY.  1879. 

Mount  Gilead.  Ohio,  June  ’29.  He  was  licens-  prepared  by  Kev.  Edward  Tally  d.d  u  K  i  N  c  i  P  -V  i.  content 

JA  _  „i  A.«!1.1(1  lo.Xd  TI.,  T.  Corwin,  D.D.  It  is  a  product  of  learning  Tuesday,  July  29.  9  to  10  a.  M.— Ntxrmal  work ;  a  1.  SIMON  PF.rKK,  6v  N.  «(>5iM»on.  2. 

ed  to  prcacll  April  -J,  182.t.  He  has  resid*.d  mi  .X  Ur-oi  1  i  t  Lesson  lu  Bible  institutions.  R.  S.  Holmes.  10  to  11  OIANS  OK  THE  DAY,  by  the  Rer.  Geo.  Mattuson 

in  Mount  Gilead  for  tliirtv-slx  years  and  '“‘JRStry.  j  ne  iirsi  pari  contains  agon-  a.  M.— The  jiroper  relative  (dace  of  old  and  New  Test-  is  the  gospel  spreadino  in  Italy  ?  fey  .indi 
*  .ill  cral  history  of  tlie  .Anierican-Dutcli  Cliurcli  “uieuts;  of  facts  and  truths;  of  Exposition  and. ttipii-  son.  4.  Liberal  AfsTuiA,  5j/ U.  Di«<fc.  5. 
preached  there  twenty  years,  as  stated  supply  .  ,  .  .  cation  in  Sunday-school  Teaching.  Followed  by  dls-  Gospels  AND  the  Pclpit,  6y  .1.  B.  Braee. 


D.D.,  Mr.  Coe’s  fatlier-in-law,  will,  tiy  re- 


PROGRAMME. 

Suuday.  July  27.  10  ;30  A.  JI.— Sermon ;  TlieChurch 


Application  for  credits  may  be  made  lu  either  of  the  iii-ofitably  used  by  iiiillioiis  mure 
above  houses  dlrciT,  or  thri-'Ugh  any  respectable  hank  Gospel  Hymus  are  Issued  in  3 
or bauker  In  the  country.  nated  as  No.  1,  No.  ‘J,  No.  3.  I’ri 


Ilgious  Heetiiigs,  are  |>re-emiiiently  popular.  Tuesday,  August  26th,  1879. 

Mtllioiis  are  already  111  use,  and  they  eaii  lie  In  this  village  i>lctures<iue  si^euery,  taste  and  cul- 
*ai*kkHr  ta  Ikl  %'  nv  tik  1 1 1  lflll<4  111  II  Pi*.  _ _  m  .x . ■  a * 


tureaf  tbo  people, audau  excelleut  moral  atmosphere 


THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE  WoPtlS  OIlljl,  Piipff  OoVPPi,  “  1(10  *,  (jfts.  “ 
CABLE  transfers  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS  Sold  by  Booksellers  every  xx here. 

COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF  BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  FublislieiS, 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  ^^ChVcaVjo!'^^*’*’  |  ^NFAY ’vOKKr*”^*’ 


Gospel  Hymus  are  Issued  in  3  vols.,  desig-  unite  to  aflcxrd  ax  unsuriiassed  location  for  a  school, 
nated  as  No.  1,  No.  ‘J,  No.  3.  I’riee  fur  eacli  :  while  a  large  corps  of  ex|K-rieuced  teachers — must  of 

Music  EdiUon,  in  Boards.  ^  per  1(W :  Sorts.  Ity  .Mail.  %  sevL*'yearr.Th-apparatu‘s!  ImtTs!  gyT 


live  to  seveu  years  each — apiiaratus,  cabinets,  gym¬ 
nasium,  &c.,offer  very  suixerior  facilities  fur  prepara¬ 
tion  for  colli'gt?,  for  t(;acblng,ur  for  business.  Thirty- 
six  in  last  graduating  class.  Board  $3  to  $5.60  jier 
week.  Fur  further  iuformatlou  apjiiy  to 

Rev.  H.  T.  FULLER,  A.M.,  Principal. 


CATHOLIC  PRESBYTERIAN. 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE  ZSSrN""™' 

rxAii  JT  ni  reopen  Sept.  17th.  .Ancient  and  Modem  I.anguages, 

USt  tns  BBSI  Hvinn  snd  TUIIB  BOOKSi  uu*!  tue  sciences,  with  Laboratory 

wui  Ilia  ifuwi  iijniii  uiiH  iHiiu  wwwnui  and  Apiiaratus.  Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


An  International  Journal— Ecclesiastical  and  Religtous.  C'liiil’Ch.  For  tlie  Chapel^ 

No.  7— JULY,  1879.  •  or  small  Church. 

F  K  I  N  C  I  P  -V  I,  C  O  N  T  K  N  T  S  .  BY  Das.  HITCHCOCK,  |  BY  Dbs.  HITCHCOCK, 

1.  SIMON  PETER,  by  Chat.  S.  Robinson.  2.  ’fHEOLO  EDDY,  AND  SCHaFF.  EDDY,  AND  SCHAFI. 

OIANS  OK  THE  DAY,  by  the  Rer.  Geo.  Matheson,  B.U.  3.  liyMNS  \M1  SDMJS  HYMNS  V\H  SONGS 
Is  THE  Gospel  Spreading  in  Italy  ?  by  .indrem  Thom-  *’  *  n  i .  i  .v.  i»  rsii.yG.'n 


BY  Dbs.  HITCHCOCK, 
EDDY,  AND  SCHAFF. 


HE  Four 
6.  'THE 


OF  l*K.VISE,  '  For  Social  and  Sabbath 
Worship 

1,400  Hymns.  150  'J'unes.  j  660  Hymns.  300  Janes. 
Circulars  furuisbed  ou  '  Circulars  furnished  on 
application.  application. 

Anson  0.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  900  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


field  of  his  labors,  and  ordained  twenty-six 


Christ  a.s  a  teacher.  Rev.  A.  T.  Pierson,  D.D. 


riilincr  elders  He  has  ixre-iched  4  408  times  olHGated  therein,  and  over  300  brief  memoirs  Wednesday,  July  30  9  to  10  A.  M.-Normal  work.  - - - 

ruling  eiiiers.  tie  nas  j  ri.iiniu  time..,  niore  distiin/iiished  ministers-  ixart  A  touversatlon  on  Teachers’ Methods ;  1.  Laws  of  Ap-  v  io \Kl>—W.ASHINGTON  COUNTY.  Pheasant  farm 

adniinistt^rod  the  Lord’s  Supper  29*  times,  *1  •  1  a  1  •  \  1  i*  l>roach.  2.  illustration.  3.  Laws  of  luierro-  iiousc.  kogiI  air,  mountain  scenery,  noar  dciKAt, 

I  I.-  A  o»7o  .  .^.3  xkI  wu*  ♦.aa.Axav  tlurd  trouts  of  tliO  ehurchoa  in  alphabetieal  nation.  R.  S.  Holmes.  10  to  11  a.  M.— Discussion,  Kixf,.rencc«  iiiven  and  reoulrod.  Address  P  O.  Box  67, 

baptized  373  personas,  officiated  at  3(H>  tuner-  -au  *i  1  r  1$  1  r  $  •  The  advisability  of  one  teaching?  service  on  ?f!ihr?d^  n  Auuress  1  u.  j>ux  o., 

als  preached  159  funeral  sermons,  and  mar-  with  the  leading  dates  and  facte  in  the  saubath  for  every  congregation.  woSid  it  tend  to 

*  *  — .  ,  .  tht*lr  HirttN'iries  ^Plw*  ■wiirW  n  v'nlii^  develope  laj  responsibility  and  action  ?  Opened  by  .  ^  a  * 

ried  1’23  couples.  Eight  were  received  to  the  t  t  r  s  \eiai  tiistorie..  int,  orKtsatiiu  or.  h.  m.  Parsons,  ii  to  ii;  i5  a.  m.— service* of  Song.  #^OOl4  VOITKS^ 

twenty  churches.  He  has  supplied  563  mem-  information.  “uiy%mrw  V  m,e.-l^.rrD®  7*^^*^^, ‘"pT'**  Z  . 

^  ^  ^  siua>.  Fry.  w  .J.  Beecher,  D.D.  7 .30  to  8  .lo  P.  M —  Messrs.  THOMAS  COOK  &  SON.  originators  of  the 

bers — 277  on  examination  and  profession,  and  CONGREOATIONAL.  Sunday-school  Lesson  for  August  I7th.  Uow  would  world-renowned  Tourist  and  Excursion  System,  estab- 

‘286  on  certificate.  St.  Louis.— 'flie  eongregation  of  Dr.  Post  p” M.^llU8trat<Hr'Lectum(iu'Ail!5^tine  wlthlterw^  llshed  in  mi,  beg  Ux-all  attenUon  to  their 

MICHIGAN.  has  decided  to  build  a  new  church  in  the  **'ThuriSal’,Vu^"f*’*9^o  —Normal  work  P6rS0n8lly-C0n(lllCt6ll  PSftiBS  tO  EUfOpBi 

Rt«ntiiniuxn  _ Kov  G  S  Wfxodhiill  K(‘v  A  westcru  portiou  of  the  city,  whithef  the  rcsi-  l-  Bible  8tU(Jy;  Matthew  ami  Mark.  2.  Bible  teach-  KmhracluK  Irelaml,  Scotland,  KiiKland,  Hol- 

Stephenson.  KL\.  U.  ».  counuil,  n  t.  a.  l  tu  ing;  common  mistakes  of  teachers.  Rev  J.  A.  Wor-  land,  BelKlnm,  The  Khine,  Germany,  Swlt- 


Mi.'t  a  Year.  T«ent.v-llve  Cents  a  N’liiiiher, 


als,  preached  159  funeral  sermons,  and  mar¬ 
ried  1’23  couples.  Eight  were  received  to  the 
twenty  churches.  He  has  supplied  563  mem¬ 
bers — 277  on  examination  and  profession,  and 
286  on  certificate. 

MICHIGAN. 


W.  Bill,  with  Elder  NVhitehorn  of  the  Menom-  movement  is  tending.  The  present  uen!  i0;;wu)  ii  a.  m.— orieutiiism.  Rev.  j.  s.  oL 

tnee  church  visited  Stephenson  on  Julv  2  huilding  is  “down-town.”  11  to  12  M.--The  Conversion  of  the  Impeul- 

inee  enurtn,  visiitu  Oicpncnsun  on  ouiy  z,  o  tent  in  8un(lay-8ch(X)l  work;  how  far  should  it  affect 

where  Rev.  J.  Fairchild  has  been  laboring.  The  Bangor  (Me.)  Theological  Seminary  has  re-  preparation  of  the  lesson  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
,  ,  1  1  1  i.i  I  I  .1  ,  J  1  1J  -/I  i  T.  1  method  of  teaching  It  hj  the  class.  To  be  followed  by 

and  organizetl  a  ehurch  with  eleven  members,  cently  received  large  additions  to  its  Endow-  discussion.  Rev.  c.  E.  Robinson,  d.d.  a  paper  on 


zerlaiid,  Italy,  France,  etc.,  etc., 

At  the  Lowest  Rate  of  Fares  ever  yet  Advertised. 

COUK’S  .MIHSUMMKK  TOUK, 

In  three  sections,  to  leave  New  York  ou  Augusts  by 


and  organizetl  a  ehurch  with  eleven  members,  j  cently  received  large  additions  to  its  Endow-  discussion.  R(-v.  c.  e.  Robinson,  d.d.  a  paper  on  i„  three  sections,  u>  leave  New  York  on  Augusts  by 
H.  P.  Bird  was  electtKl  a  ruling  elder,  and  C.  ment  Fund,  Mrs.  Stone  of  Ylaldcn  having  T*- inmanstoamshipcityof  Berlin;  34  days’ tour  wsoo; 

w  J  J  ,C  11  »  •  .,(X  ,X(X0  «  •  10  11  ,  TJ  /  satlon  on  Primary  1  ('aching.  1.  Why  not  60  or  100  4k  days’ tour  *300 ;  «4  days’ tour  *400. 

M.  Bird  and  M.  M.  VV  lieeler  deacons.  A  re-  given  $10,000,  Benjamin  Sewall  of  Boston  $5,-  scholars  and  one  teacher,  as  m  secular  schools.  2,  is  ah  the  above  U.urs  are  first  class,  allowing  the  pas- 

markable  fact  connected  with  this  church  is  OOO,  a.id  other  parties  $9,000,  for  that  pur-  mS?e\^res!  m^an'’t.f  ?^;‘^rde^on*ap,drt:«{C‘‘''‘’'“‘^‘''‘‘'‘'’'  programnu's 


that  seven  men  and  four  women  compose  its  ItOSc.  mary  departments  1  txmducted  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Knox. 

W  II  7:30to8P.M.-Servlceof  Song.  8  to  8;  30  P.M.— Read- 

membership.  Vermont, — Of  the  Congregational  ministers  tuKoianorigiuBi8toryby“Pan8y.”8;30to9P.M.— 

_  .  .  „  .  Tt  u  I  »i  .  IT  ...  J  .  1  Bible  reading.  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  D.D. 

On  Lake  Superior.- The  church  among  the  of  Vermont,  sixty  are  settled  pastors,  and  Friday,  August  1.  9  to  10 :  so  a.  M  — Normal  work. 


COOS’S  T07SI8T  TICSIT3  TO  ALL  FASTS  OF  ESBOFS. 
Single  Journey  and  Excursion  Tickets,  available 


Friday,  August  1. '  9  to  lor^A  M -Normal  work,  ““y  ‘'J' 

Bible  Rtudv  f.iikpi  and  .Tnhn  •!  lAihiA  llnes  of  steamers. 


Chlppewas,  or  Ojibways,  reports  72  members,  eighty-eight  acting  pastors.  Sixty-one  mis-  xhe  an  of^ue6Uouing**^^*v^  j”a  wordin  _ 

with  a  most  excellent  and  intelligent  Indian  slonaries  have  been  employed  in  the  State,  in  ha.  M.— The  place  for  the  Book  in  the  sunUay-schooi.  Cook'*  Eighth  Annual  Tour  RouniJ  the  World, 

(half-breed)  pasUxr ;  18  were  received  in  that  wliole  or  in  part,  during  the  past  year.  ?lnbMn‘i^hiug."’B?v*^Da”d‘ToVref.  d.d.'~^^^  ’^"’’'‘o^Oct.' 

church  last  year,  and  14  adult  baptisms  show  indiana.-The  new  Minutes  of  the  General  u  u  6  “m  "(‘'^•lenUflc)®w^L  ' 

that  these  were  from  the  heathen  Indians.  Association  of  Indiana  show  a  total  of  37  ness  of  the  Word  to  itself.  Rev.  a.  T.  Pierson,  d.d. 

T./X4  rk/xc/x  u.-h/x  neein  to  believe  the  Indians  no  ■  i  >  .  /xoo  —  i  -.u  .  i  7  ; 30  to  8 ;  15  P.  M.— Bible  reading.  Rev.  H.  M.  Par-  the  world,  ny  man,  lo  cenie. 

Let  those  wno  seem  to  oeiitxe  ine  iuuians  no  churches  and  1,908  members,  with  a  net  gain  sons,  d.d.  8 ;  15  to  9  p.  M.— Address.  Rev.  L.  D  Bev-  .  . 


Rev.  Milton  Waldo,  D.D.  11  to  11  ;30  A.  M.— Perma-  Will  leave  New  York  on  Sept.  8th,  and  San  Francisco 
nency  In  teaching.  Bev.  David  Torrey,  D.D.  11 ;  30  to  on  Oct.  Ist. 

12  M— Lessons  for  August  loth.  How  would  you  teach  !4even  Months’  Tour  917.10. 

n^s W(Sd"r'ltseff.‘”  Rev.^.'T.^le?^n°’mm  PamPhlete  specially  prepared,  containing  Chart  o 


.a  ,  T  YON8(N.Y.)  MUSICAL  ACADEMY.  Founded  1854 

1*01*  till*  C'lllll'Olla  r  or  tllO  Cliapi^l^  \j  Cbargen  muderate;  dnlly  lessons. 

j  or  Small  Chiireh*  Kev  L.  H.  SHEUWOOD,  M.A.,  Principai* 

i  Bl  DK.S.  HITCHCOCK.  i  BY  Dks.  HITCHCOCK. 

'  EDDY,  .YND  SCHaFF.  '  EDDY,  .\ND  SCHAFF. 

*  *  A.  bt^nd  for  Illusirated  50-i)Uge  circular — 1879. 

HYMNS  .\M>  S0N(;S  HYMNS  .VXD  SHXJS  ^  sfmin aky - - 

OF  I'K.VISE.  '  ForSo.'lalaiid  Sabbath  j{yf.,  N.  Y.  A  SCHOOL  FOR  YGUNl'j  LADIKS.  Fo 

Worship  jiarticulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

l,4U0J/ymn<.  150  Jkni;/.  j  66i)  Hymns.  'MO  J’oiks.  —  - 

application.  '  '  application.  "  '  “  I  Education  for  Freedmen. 

_^son  0.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  900  Broadway,  N.  Y.  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

J  T  J  iS'^r  LJ  LSI!  I^D  CHKSTKK  UOl  nty,  pa. 

This  Institution  is  no  luugi'i  an  experiment.  '  Hr 
BY  ‘THE  graduates  are  already  fllliug  imjiortant  positions  In 

this  country  and  In  .Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
DDCCDVTCDI  All  Dn  A  on  the  guardians  of  (lUhlle  instruct  ion  In  all  the  Souilieru 

r  IILOD  I  iLnlHIl  OUnnUi  states.  Dr.  McOosh  says;  “Lincoln  University  bos 

_  many  and  jiowerrul  olaiiuson  the  Christian  public.” 

fiiiiix  Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Pblladelpliia,  says  ;“  It  only  needs 

'I'H  r.  SlllwnISr.  K  I  \li>  llll  Yl  *  to  be  known,  to  conimaud  imbllc  confidence,  and  se- 

a  Bxxj  xvxJLi  aaakVJ.(  aa  a.xv \8  irv  r .u  ,  cure  an  adcijuab;  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 

OH  N.  Y.  says;  “  It  would  tie  well  If  our  men  of  wcalih 

’  could  realize  tbe  fact  that  there  is  a  PRINCETON 

TTfr  AVTl  OnilYrrO  TU  tad  a  it  for  colored  men  in  Lincoln  university.” 

llilU  iLnil  uLlljrlllu  IW  llArAll  i  Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  institution  by  immediate 

asMu  UU1UX1.  guts  or  legaebis,  may  address 

niustrating  Woman's  Work  for  Woman  Kev.  .1.  i  hkstkk,  .vgeui,  Cincinnati,  o.;  or. 

I-Vx/xca  Kev.  KI>.  U’KItB,  Financial  Secretary, 

vnere.  Oxford,  Chester  (x>unty.  Pa. 

BV  MBS  JULIA  D.  CARKOTUEKS.  -  -  — 

,  ...  ...  ...  ^iHPiSTNUT  stkp:p:t  .SKMINAKV. 

Ij»rge  IJmu.  17  lllustruthiiis.  I  rice,  WJ.  ^  MlHS  BuNNEV  and  Miss  Dillaye,  Priucliials. 
m-ryip  TjcirTi  aTPT>T‘C'CS  Tlie  Thirtieth  year  will  open  September  17th,  at  1615 

IJaHj  IrXliX  OJLrvXJLo.  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pb. 

O  vols.  S’-iiiio.  Each  8  Illiistratiuns.  Price,  ~  ^ 

-  OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Bllsiu*‘S»  Suo’t  Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Pre|.aratory  Depart 

*  ’  ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  both  sexes.  Nosal(X)ii 

1334  f.hestiiut  Street,  Phi la.Ia.  temi'tatlons.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 

and  cheap.  Tuition,  incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
U  A  U  "IP  TpTVrO  U  A  TrTTVT/’N  O  “  year.  Over  KXIO  students.  Fall  Term  begins 

xVaJaJCJ  XjIN  AJTXVA  V  XIM  AjtO  B<<pt.  3 ;  winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 

J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 

ET('HIX(iS  GBKRLIN  CONNKKVATOKk  OF  MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers/ 
FKKUKHICK  KKPPEI.  uf  Loudon,  and  843  Expenses  low.  Class  inslructiou  or  iirlvate  less(/iis, as 

Broadxvay,  New  York,  Invites  the  attention  of  all  J*”,'""  'o''  Oberlln  Is  unsur- 

„  iiiiuu  VI  »*•  jiaesed  for  bettlthfulu»’88  anu  religious  and  intellectual 

who  are  Interested  lu  Engraringn  to  bis  large  and  flue  advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 


PRESBYTE^N  BOARD. 

THE  SlJiMUSE  KlNCHMKll ; 

OK, 

LIFE  AND  SCENES  IN  JAPAN. 

niustrating  Woman's  Work  for  Woman 
there. 

BY  MBS  JULIA  D.  CARKOTUEKS. 

I.jtrge  18mo,  17  lllustrath.iiH.  Price,  98. 

THE  PET  SERIES. 

U  vols.  381110.  Each  8  Illiistratioiis.  Price, 
91. ‘85. 

.Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.Ia. 

RARE  ENGRAVINGS 


EK'HIXUS. 


COOK’S  EXCURSIONIST  contains  fares  for  over  eenth  centuries.  Correspondence  is  incited,  and  visitors  ^  oi-aduaU;  cours(Mf<>r  degree  (If 
000  Tours;  by  mall,  10  cents.  will  ne  at  all  times  welcome  to  call  and  look  over  the  Fall  term  opens  Sept.  23th.  .Address 

For  full  particulars  please  address  oollectlon.  Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  N 


uev  vuuso  o  uo  o.-'. ...  cnurciies  anil  l.lfUo  meinoers,  Wlltl  a  net  gam  soub.D.D.  8 ;  15  to  9  P.  M.— Address.  Rev.  L.  D.  Bev-  ..  ,  <  %ii,-'»Tr  A'v  ’roiit.i  collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions 

better  than  wild  boasts,  hear  the  reports  of  qj  for  the  year.  The  largest  membership  ,  **^.*^f  »  .1  from  the  original  plates  of  the  great  engravers  who 

the  power  of  the  Go.spel  which  come  from  ig  with  the  ehurch  at  Terre  Haute.  347,  Rev.  L  Bibil  8mdy“the8even’’p!lli^^^^^  and'canSd^.  PnlgwTme^  now  flourished  in  the  sixuonth,  seventeenth,  and  eight- 

ftverv  Indian  mission.  T  it  r.....  ...  ..a4>4/.r  ing,  word  picturing.  Rev.  J.  .4.  W’orden.  10 ;  30  to  COOK’S  EXCURSIONIST  contains  fares  for  over  eenth  centuries.  Oorretpoadenct  w  tnrited,  aud  visitors 

J  .  It.  Udion  pastor.  11  ;30  A.  M.— Lestou  helps  for  teachers  aud  scholars ;  1,000  Tours;  by  mall,  10  cents.  will  be  at  all  times  wel(X>me  to  call  and  look  over  the 

ILLINOIS.  Horwieh  W  T  — Rev  Samuel  Keoville  nas-  excellencies,  defects.aud  p(*8lbleImprovement.  For  full  particulars  please  address  oollectlon 

florwicn,  a.  I.— Kev.  oamuei  acotuie,  pas-  to  be  followed  by  discussion.  Rev.  S.  M.  Campbell.  THQMAfl  ffftriTr  ^  aON  oouecuon,  _  _ _ 

Ckicaso. — The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Sixth  tor  of  this  church  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  ii;30toi2M.— Lesson  for  August  24th.  How  would  .T-  ^.r vr  a  A  —chob-eetiu  the  world— im  nn.-ei. 

r  o  .  ’  youteachlt?  Prof  W  J  Beecher  7'30to8'15P  M  The  W  orlds  Ticket  OHtce,  Tf"  M  a*  — onoitesi  mine  worm — Jiuitortcrs  prices 

church,  comer  of  'Vincennes  and  Oak  ave-  preached  a  historical  sermon  Sabbath  morn-  -service  of  song."  a.  i.  Warner.  8;i5to9P.  m—  qri  Ttrnartwav  NY  I  rl|A -ingest  company  in  .\mericB- staple 

nues.  was  laid  Tuesday  afternoon  of  last  lug,  6th  inst..  In  commemoration  of  the  sixty-  --  -  Broadway.  N.  Y. 

week  The  weather  was  delightful,  and  a  fifth  anniversary  of  its  organization.  Twen-  lions  suggested  throughout  the  week.  TO  weekly  newhi’APKB  publishers,  induOTmento— don  twMte  time-^^nd  for  circular. 

1  wore  nresent  The  oastor  Rcv  tv-oiie  nergnnR  united  to  form  it-  now  it  nuni-  Sunday,  Augusts.  10;  30  A.  M. -Sermon.  Bev.L.D.  fJENRY  BUSSELL,  for  twenty-three  years  and  ROB  T  wells,  4J  vesey  st.,  x.  p.  o.  Box  1287. 

large  number  were  present,  ine  pasutr,  nev.  ty-oue  persons  uninea  10  lorm  it ,  nowiinum  uevan,  d.d.  4  p.  m.— suuday-schooi  lesson  for  me  Ll  more  Printer  of  the  iat«  "Chubch  jodbwal,”  ■ — ^ — 


collection.  It  consists  of  early  and  scarce  Impressions  j^^toi.  Conege(N:jTPrepar^V^1^66T:  TeTi5-«  m- 
from  the  orlglual  platen  of  the  great  engravers  who  duced.  Hpecial  to  clergymen's  sons.  Send  for  circular. 


■PgQMAfl  COOZ  &  SOIT, 

The  World’s  Ticket  OHtee, 

201  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


fl  A  — Choicest  lu  the  world — Imitortcrs’  prices 
I  I'nX  -largest  Company  lu  America— staple 
I  LflVI  article— plea.Mes  everybody  —  Trade  con¬ 
tinually  Increasing-Agents  wanted  everywhere— best 
lDdu(wmentB — don’t  waste  time— s.md  for  circular. 


■\^ALE  LAW  SCHOOL. — Regular  (X)ur8e,  2  years; 
X  OraduaU;  course  (for  degree  of  D.  C.  L.)  2  years 
Fall  term  opens  Sejit.  25Ui.  .Address 

Prof.  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HAMILTON  COLLEGE, 

Clinton,  Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Fall  Term  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  4th.  Entrance 
examination,  Monday,  June  23d,  and  Wednesday, 


week  The  w  eather  was  delightful,  and  a  fifth  auiliversary  of  its  organization.  Twen-  llons  suggested  throughout  the  week.  TO  weekly  NEAVSPAPEB  publishers,  Indu^mento— don’t  wwte  tlme-aend  for  circular.  examination,  Monday,  June  23d,  and  Wednesday, 

_ _ 'Tbo  R/.V  4,.^...,  ..nl  f  aH  4r.  if  .  i4  „ Sunday,  August  3.  10 ;  30  A.  M— Sermou.  Bev.L.D.  ITENRY  BUSSELL,  for  twenty-three  years  and  BOB  T  WELLS,  43  vesey  st.,  s.  A.  P.  O.  Box  1287.  gept.  3d.  For  catalogue,  address 

large  number  were  present,  me  pasutr,  Kev.  ty-one  persons  unicea  to  form  it ,  nowitnum  uevan,  d.d.  4  p.  m.— suuday-schooi  lesson  for  me  XL  more  Printer  of  the  late  "CauBt-H  jodbwal,”  '  ^ — -  Rev.  s.  G.  brown,  D.D. ,  President. 

H«nrv  T  Miller  made  a  brief  congratulatory  bers  about  400.  Under  the  present  pastor  day.  The  Assembly,  superintendent  Bev.  J.  a.  Wor-  having  good  tyiw  and  ail  facilities,  would  do  the  type-  A  LADY  wishes  a  position  as  cashier  or  sales- - - - 

Henr^  x.  ai  ,  ,  1  tta  X.  X.  *  7 : 30  P.  M.— Addresses.  setting,  etc.,  of  a  Weekly  Pai>er,  at  as  reasonable  A.  woman.  In  buslnessor  publishing  house;  or  us  'II/'ILSON  COLLEGE  FGK  YOUNG  LADIES, 
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•OES  IT  FLOW  I  OR  IS  IT  FORCED  i 
My  Mar.  W.  A.  Spencer. 

Oq  visiting  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania 
•nd  standing  beside  some  of  the  numerous 
•H-producing  wells,  nothing  was  more  natu- 
ml  or  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the 
question,  Does  the  oil  flow  out  ?  or  is  it  forc¬ 
ed  up  and  out,  by  some  machinery’  or  by  some 
power  unseen  ?  It  was  noticed  that  the  oil 
did  not  come  in  a  steady,  smooth,  uninter- 
mpted  stream,  but  in  fltful  gushes,  that  were 
attended  with  gaseous  perturbation  and  ex- 
eitement.  This  was  not  what  we  had  expect¬ 
ed  to  see,  from  what  was  denominated  Jfotr- 
oil  wells.  We  had  often  stood  beside  the 
quiet  stream  which  oomes  forth  from  the  per- 
eunial  fountain,  with  no  disturbing  influence 
end  with  no  indication  of  any  impulsion  save 
that  of  the  superabundant  fulness  of  the 
fountain.  This  answered  to  our  idea  of  flow¬ 
ing.  It  was  the  fountain  making  itself  known 
to  the  outside  world.  The  other  was  a  forced 
exhibition  of  its  nature,  and  impelled  by  in¬ 
fluences  foreign  to  that  nature. 

These  two  things  are  verj’  different.  As 
such  they  may  be  made  to  typify  the  two 
kinds  of  religious  life  there  are  in  the  world 
— 1  wish  I  could  say  not  in  the  Church.  Let 
us  take  some  note  of  the  nature  and  bear¬ 
ing  of  these  two  kinds  of  religious  life.  Said 
our  Lord,  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sort  of  generic  rule  of  Judgment.  It  is 
applicable  to  all  classes.  The  outcome  of  the 
heart  shows  what  they  really  are.  The  pro¬ 
fane  and  vulgar  utterance  of  the  mouth  only 
shows  a  profane  and  vulgar  heart.  So  like¬ 
wise  the  pure,  cultivated  speech  of  the  good 
man,  shows  with  equal  force  the  purity  and 
•ulture  of  his  heart.  Hence  the  good  man 
•nt  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  briugeth 
forth  good  things;  and  an  evil  man  out  of 
the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth 
that  which  is  evil.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them.  Now  it  is  manifest, 

1.  That  a  truly  religious  life  is  not  con¬ 
strained  by  the  fear  of  punishment.  From 
the  nature  of  the  case  it  cannot  be.  Fear  as 
a  motive,  can  appeal  only  to  our  selfishness, 
which  in  its  nature  is  the  essence  of  sin. 
And  selfishness  in  religion  is  no  better  than 
selfishness  in  anything  else.  It  may  be 
dressed  in  a  sacerdotal  garb,  and  be  constant 
in  prayers,  and  solemn  exhortations,  and  hal¬ 
lowed  songs,  but  it  is  selfishness  still,  and 
san  never  raise  the  heart  above  the  low  plane 
of  its  own  moral  state.  The  necessity  for  a 
ahange  of  heart  arises  from  the  fact  that  sel- 
flshness  reigns  in  it,  and  gives  character  to 
all  its  action ;  and  there  is  no  purifying  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  life  which  it  inspires.  The  fear 
whioh  actuates  the  man,  holds  him  in  bond¬ 
age,  even  while  taking  the  form  of  religion. 
He  is  driven  to  it  as  the  galley-slave  is  driv¬ 
en  to  his  task,  while  in  his  heart  he  abhors  it. 

2.  Nor  is  a  truly  religious  life  inspired  by 
tbe  hope  of  reward.  This  is  only  another 
form  of  selfishness,  Just  as  delusive  as  the 
other.  In  substance  they  are  one,  for  the 
fear  of  being  lost,  and  the  hope  of  being  sav- 
•d,  are  inspired  by  the  same  regard  for  one’s 
own  persona]  safety,  and  that  alone.  A  man 
once  said :  ^  it  toere  not  for  the  hope  of  getting 
to  heaven,  I  would  not  serve  Ood  another  min^ 
ute.  That  man  was  very  honest  in  avowing 
bis  selfishness,  but  that  very  confession 
■bowed  that  the  love  of  God  was  not  in  him. 
The  true  relation  of  Christian  hope  to  the 
Obristian  life  is  that  of  fruit,  and  that  alone. 
It  is  never  in  the  Scriptures  set  forth  as  a 
motive.  It  is  often  alluded  to  as  a  support 
and  comfort  in  trial,  a  source  oPjoy  in  Chris¬ 
tian  toil  and  sacrifice,  a  fruit  of  faith  and  I 
love;  but  never  as  the  end  we  have  in  view 
ill  the  race  of  the  Christian  life.  In  the  epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  ground 
of  steadfastness  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs 
in  their  sufferings — they  had  respect  ur.to  the 
recompense  of  reward.  When,  therefore,  peo¬ 
ple  talk  so  glowingly  of  the  brightness  of 
their  hope,  the  glory  of  their  future  pros¬ 
pects,  we  wonder  that  they  can  be  content 
with  an  experience  so  shallow  and  a  religion 
so  superficial.  They  seem  never  to  get  out 
of  themselves,  or  to  rise  above  the  level  of  a 
merely  selfish  life.  Their  religious  talks, 
their  prayers,  and  their  songs  of  praise,  begin 
and  end  with  their  owm  spiritual  enjoyment 
and  final  salvation.  This  is  pure  selfishness. 

3.  A  truly  religious  life  does  not  consist  in 
a  grateful  return  of  service  to  God  for  the 
favors  He  confers  upon  us.  “  If  ye  love  them 
that  love  you,  what  thank  have  ye,  for  sinners 
also  love  those  that  love  them.”  The  most 
wicked  men  are  often  veiy-  grateful  to  those 
who  have  done  them  favors ;  and  show  their 
gratitude  by  a  generous  return  of  similar 
favors. 

In  a  religious  meeting  of  great  interest,  the 
oonverts  were  requested  to  speak  briefiy,  and 
give  the  reasons  why  they  served  the  Lord. 
There  were  more  than  a  hundred  responst^sto 
the  call,  but  the  substance  of  nearly  all  was 
this :  I  love  the  Lord  because  He  loves  me ; 
because  He  makes  me  happy ;  because  it  is  the 
way  to  get  to  heaven ;  because  I  do  not  want 
to  be  forever  lost ;  because  He  died  to  redeem 
my  soul. 

All  these  rea.sons  clearly  imply  that  if  Christ 
bad  not  bestowed  upon  them  these  favors, 
they  would  not  love  Him ;  that  His  infinite 
excellence.  His  indescribable  beauty  of  char¬ 
acter,  and  His  uncreated  glory,  had  no  attrac¬ 
tion  tor  them ;  yea  more,  tliat  there  was  no- 
Ibing  in  the  vileiiess  and  wickedness  of  sin, 
that  led  them  to  turn  from  it,  but  that  they 
bad  done  so  in  order  to  escape  the  misery 
which  it  inflicts,  and  to  secure  the  happiness 
of  heaven.  All  this  indicates  no  change  of 
heart,  uu  renewed  nature.  There  is  nothing 
in  H,  which  any  wicked  man  may  not  experi¬ 
ence.  He  can  be  grateful  for  favors  conferred, 
while  he  has  no  thought  of  a  religious  life. 

The  question  may  here  be  raised.  Is  not  the 
true  Christian  grateful  to  God  for  His  mer¬ 
cies  ?  Most  surely  he  is,  but  his  gratitude  is 
the  fruit,  and  not  the  com^c  of  his  piety.  He 
is  grateful  in  a  purer  and  more  acceptable 
sense,  than  any  wicked  man  is,  or  can  be,  for 
tbe  reason  that  his  gratitude  is  an  outflow  of 
ft  heart  purified,  and  wrought  into  newness  of 
Hfe.  It  is  as  natural  for  a  renewed  heart  to 
love  and  be  grateful,  as  it  is  for  the  fountain 
to  flow,  or  the  light  to  shine.  And  the  fruits 
•f  holiness  cluster  together,  and  become  a 
support  to  each  other.  Thus  the  love  of  God 
inspires  faith  and  hope  and  gratitude  and 
peace  and  Joy ;  and  these  all  conspire  to  in¬ 
tensify  and  increase  the  love  which  gave  them 
birth.*  So  it  is  with  all  the  virtues  of  the 
Christian  character.  They  belong  to  the  same 
family.  They  are  inspired  by  the  same  divine 
Influence.  They  are  all  nurtured  by  the  same 


grace,  and  they  all  show  themselves  to  be  an 
outcome  from  the  same  source,  the  renewed 
heart  of  man. 

Human  character  is  an  outflow,  good  or 
bad,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fountain 
from  whence  it  comes.  It  must  of  necessity 
be  so.  You  cannot  predicate  moral  character 
of  anything  forced.  The  good  man  is  so  be¬ 
cause  of  a  good  heart,  and  the  evil  man  is  so 
because  of  an  evil  heart.  The  two  characters 
are  different,  because  the  sources  from  which 
they  flow  are  /lifferent.  For  a  fountain  can¬ 
not  send  forth  sweet  water  and  bitter. 

The  truly  Christian  life,  therefore,  is  an 
outflow  of  the  truly  Christian  heart.  It  is 
not  induced  or  sustained  by  any  selfish  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Christian  embraces  it,  ex¬ 
emplifies  it,  and  honors  it,  in  his  daily  walk, 
because  he  loves  it — its  spirit,  its  purity,  its 
influence,  and  its  power  to  benefit  the  world. 
Hence  he  would  love  ii  none  the  less  were 
there  no  heaven  to  attain,  and  no  hell  to  shun. 


•<  LOVIVO  KINDNESS  AND  TENDER  MERCY.” 

By  Augnsta  Moore. 

The  hard-worked  mother  had  that  morning 
been  overtaken  by  a  sudden  ill  turn.  The 
weather  was  warm,  and  she  could  not  well 
endure  heat.  Work  crowded ;  all  were  hur¬ 
ried.  How  to  “  lay  by,”  even  for  a  day,  the 
poor  mother  did  not  know;  yet  there  she 
was,  prostrate.  Her  tall  son,  in  the  prime 
and  strength  of  life,  came  noisily  in.  He 
knew  nothing  of  sickness  for  himself,  and  he 
had  hard  work  to  realize  it  in  others.  It  did 
seem  to  him  that  they  might  resist  it ;  he  felt 
sure  that  he  would  never  stretch  out  and  be 
waited  on.  Bless  the  boy !  he  needed  enough 
waiting  on  when  he  was  up,  but  he  did  not 
know  it.  Half  that  ailed  the  mother  was 
from  hurrying  round  to  wait  on  him,  when  her 
other  work  was  all  she  was  able  to  do. 

But  ho  felt  sorry  to  see  his  mother  in  pain, 
and  he  went  and  leaned  over  her,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  yearning  in  his  heart  that  he  would  not 
have  manifested  for  the  world.  Could  she 
only  have  seen  that  tenderness,  how  much 
good  it  would  have  done  her !  But  Ben  didn’t 
“  believe  in  being  soft.”  A  great  many  per¬ 
sons  think  it  better  to  be  hard  ns  iron  or 
stone.  They  mistake,  fatally. 

“  My  son,  you  must  take  good  care  of  your 
mother,  or  you  wont  have  her  long,”  she  said 
half  jestingly,  yet  meaning  it  all,  and  wish¬ 
ing  Ben  was  more  affectionate  in  his  ways — 
more  considerate  of  others  beside  himself. 

“Yes,  yes,”  he  answered  almost  roughly, 
not  meaning  it  so;  “but  the  trouble  is,  I 
can’t  farm  it,  and  go  fishing  for  seventy  hens, 
and  tend  the  cattle,  and  wait  on  you !  ”  And 
whistling,  he  went  chirping  out. 

The  mother  smiled  a  thin  smile.  “  Poor 
boy!”  said  she,  with  all  a  mother's  tender¬ 
ness  in  her  tone,  “he  never  lost  any  one 
yet ;  he  don’t .  know  what  trouble  means. 
He  loves  his  mother,  but  sometimes  it  seems 
as  if  he  felt  ashamed  to  show  it.”  Then  she 
sighed. 

“  Ashamed  to  show  it’’:  that  is  what  alls 
half  the  sons  and  brothers  and  husbands  in 
this  world — I  mean  the  American  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  world ;  for  I  know  of  no  other  countries 
where  there  is  such  a  state  of  affairs.  From 
the  beginning,  such  undemonstrativeness  was 
unknown  to  the  people  of  God ;  and  now  in 
all  nations  save  the  two  mentioned,  affection 
and  tenderness  are  freely  expressed  by  all, 
whether  they  feel  it  or  not.  And  really  If  onef 
must  conceal  either,  I  think  it  much  better 
to  conceal  the  lack  of  love  to  one’s  fellow- 
creatures,  than  the  love.  ’Tis  said  “Oblige 
3’ourself  to  appear  cheerful,  and  by-and-l>j’ 
you  will  feel  so.”  Whj’ not  “appear  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  by -and -by  you  will  become 
so  ”  ?  But  people  study  and  strive  for  cold¬ 
ness  and  distance  of  manner.  What  an  idea ! 
As  if  there  w’ere  too  much  comfort  and  joy 
on  earth,  and  we  must  needs  lessen  it  by 
as  much  as  that  can  be  done  in  hiding  ten¬ 
derness  and  warmth  of  feeling  from  those 
who  deserv'e  it,  and  have  a  right  to  it. 

Had  that  mother  died,  her  son  would  soon 
have  discovered  how  much  indebted  he  was  to 
her  love  and  thoughtful  care  for  his  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  he  would  have  been  sorry  that  he 
had  so  coldly  responded  to  her  affection.  He 
would  have  wished  that  his  kindness  to  her 
had  been  loving,  and  that  his  mercy  to  her, 
sparing  her  all  the  hardships  he  possiblv’ 
could,  had  been  tender.  “There  is  much 
kindness  in  the  world  that  is  not  loving; 
much  mercy  that  is  not  tender.”  Let  us  each 
one  try  more  faithfully’  to  imitate  our  Exam¬ 
ple,  who  would  have  us  grow  into  His  like¬ 
ness,  and  be  full  of  “loving  kindness  and 
tender  mercy  ”  even  to  the  guilty,  though  in¬ 
tolerant  always  of  the  wrong. 

If  you  have  friends  worth  loving,  love  them. 
If  you  love  your  friends,  let  them  know  it — 
make  them  sure  of  it ;  don’t  be  afraid,  or  too 
selfish  to  repeat — ^yos,  to  repeat  often — assur¬ 
ances  of  your  affection.  Your  friends  need 
your  love,  and  they  need  to  know  they  have 
it;  such  knowledge  is  strength  and  cheer. 
Conscious  of  having,  under  all  circumstan¬ 
ces,  loving  kindness  from  those  that  are  dear, 
and  tender  mercy  in  all  faults  and  failings, 
the  human  heart  can,  through  all  life’s  rough 
Journey,  be  of  good  courage. 


WORK  AMONG  SAILORS. 

By  Rev.  E.  D.  Morphy. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  last 
monthly  report  by  the  pastor  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  York  Port  Society' : 

Gentlemen :  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the 
work  in  connection  with  our  Church,  is  still 
exceedingly  interesting.  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
with  U.S,  and  we  are  all  permitted  to  continue 
our  efforts  daily  to  lead  these  souls  to  the 
Saviour ;  and  the  blessed  Spirit  does  not  suf¬ 
fer  us  to  labor  in  vain.  While  the  number  of 
Seamen  at  our  services  for  the  past  month 
has  not  been  quite  as  large  as  during  the 
Winter  and  early  Spring,  still  our  audiences 
are  good,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  abatement 
in  the  spiritual  interest. 

Last  Sabbath  was  our  monthly  communion, 
and  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  Impressive 
service.  Twenty-four  wore  received  into  the 
church  on  confession  of  faith :  all  but  three 
were  seamen. 

As  they  took  their  places  around  the  pulpit 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  church,  the 
sight  was  cheering,  and  our  hearts  were  made 
glad. 

All  but  two  or  three  of  tlmse  men  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  test  the  reality  of  their 
conversion  by  sea  experience  from  two 
months  to  three  years.  As  sailors  remain  in 
port  but  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  we  sel¬ 
dom  receive  those  who  profess  conversion 


into  full  communion  until  they  have  had  a 
sea  experience  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

Five  of  the  above  number  are  captains; 
four  w'ere  baptized ;  two  of  them  were  bro¬ 
thers;  one  soon  after  his  conversion  went  to 
his  home  in  Maine,  and  there  erected  the 
family  altar.  His  wife  was  not  a  Christian. 
He  earnestly  pleaded  with  her  to  give  her 
heart  to  God.  He  stated  to  us  in  our  council 
meeting,  that  during  his  last  voyage  he  had 
earnestly  prayed  for  his  wife  every  day,  and 
when  he  arrived  in  port  a  day  or  two  before, 
a  letter  was  received  from  her  requesting  him 
to  ask  our  church  to  pray  for  her. 

Another  captain  said,  in  a  meeting  the  oth¬ 
er  evening,  “  The  last  voyage  has  been  the 
happiest  voyage  in  n»y  life.  As  soon  as  we 
cleared  the  port  we  commenced  religious 
services,  and  kept  them  up  three  times  a 
week  during  the  whole  voyage.  All  on  board 
except  one  were  Christians,  and  all  took  part 
in  the  services.” 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  now  to  have  ships 
go  to  sea  with  every  man  on  board  a  profess¬ 
ed  follower  of  Christ.  Last  night  some  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  took  part  in  the  services,  and 
all  but  two  or  three  were  young  converts. 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  our  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Winter  and  Spring,  has  been  the 
conversion  of  a  large  number  of  sea  captains, 
over  thirty  from  Massachusetts  and  Maine 
alone.  Some  of  them  after  a  long  and  severe 
struggle  have  come  out  decidedly  on  the 
Lord’s  side,  and  their  prayers  and  exhorta¬ 
tions  in  our  meetings  iiave  had  a  most  mark¬ 
ed  effect  on  the  common  sailor. 

It  is  now  nearly  four  years  since  this  reviv¬ 
al  work  commenced  in  our  church,  and  the 
spiritual  interest  seems  as  deep  and  precious 
now  as  ever.  Truly  God  is  good  to  us.  We 
will  give  Him  all  the  praise. 


TEMPERANCE  IN  TENNESSEE  AND  TEXAS. 

Carrying  Double — Every  Man  Somewhere — Presby¬ 
terian  Elders  as  Whiskey  Guardians  —  That 
which  Cometh  out  of  a  man  deflleth  him — Whis¬ 
key  and  Flax-seed  Horse — Settling  with  a  Liquor- 
seUer — A  Distillery  turned  out  of  a  Church — Hard- 
shells  of  Texas. 

Marlon,  Ind.,  July  14th,  1879. 
Editor  Evangelist :  A  writer  in  the  New 
York  Observer  of  June  2Cth,  refers  to  a  Rev. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  East  Tennessee,  who  started 
on  horseback  in  1772  with  the  lass  he  mar¬ 
ried  riding  behind  him,  and  rode  miles  and 
miles  through  creeks  and  cane-brakes  to  find 
a  Presbyterian  minister  to  perform  the  mar¬ 
riage  (.‘eremony,  and  rode  back  home  the 
same  way.  This  Mr.  Morrison,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  91,  in  the  year  18.15,  was  an  earnest 
and  effective  jireacher,  and  quite  a  celebrity 
in  his  way. 

He  once  preached  from  the  text  “Adam, 
wliere  art  thou  ?  ”  He  commenced  by  saying 
that  his  object  w’ould  be,  1st,  To  show  that 
every  man  like  Adam  was  somewhere ;  2d, 
To  show  that  many  people  like  Adam  got 
where  they  had  no  business  to  be;  undid. 
To  show  that  if  they  did  not  take  care  they 
would  soon  get  where  they  did  not  want  to  be. 

In  the  days  of  the  first  .series  of  the  old 
Calvlnlstic  Magazine,  at  a  meeting  of  Holston 
Presbytery,  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  the 
following  effect : 

“  Inasmuch  us  such  great  harm  is  done  by  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits,  therefore 
“  Resolved,  By  this  Presbytery,  that  vre  recom¬ 
mend  that  none  but  ruling  elders  be  encouraged 
to  manufacture  and  sell  intoxicating  drinks.” 

At  that  time  the  Hard  Shell  Baptists  were 
the  especial  champions  of  free  whiskey.  At 
communion  seasons  they  would  sometimes 
liave  a  water-bucket  filled  with  whiskey  on  a 
table,  and  the  men,  and  sometimes  the  women, 
as  they  entered  the  meeting-house  would  help 
themselves  with  a  small  gourd  to  as  much  as 
they  wished.  One  noted  preacher  of  this  de¬ 
nomination,  by  the  name  of  Pleasant  Witt, 
had  a  public  debate  at  Russellville  with  Rev. 
Nathaniel  Hood,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  on 
the  liquor  question.  Mr.  Witt  insisted  that 
according  to  the  Scriptures  it  is  not  that 
which  entereth  into  a  man  that  deflleth  him, 
but  that  which  cometh  out  of  him.  Mr.  Hood 
replied  that  according  to  his  friend's  notion, 
a  man  could  not  be  defiled  by  drinking  whis¬ 
key  unless  he  drank  enough  to  puke  him.  It 
was  a  droll  exposition  of  Scripture  on  both 
sides,  but  the  discussion  did  some  good. 

Rev.  Mr.  Minnis  used  to  tell  of  his  first 
trip  to  the  General  Assembly  as  having  led  to 
a  radical  change  in  his  temperance  views. 
He  rode  a  whiskey  and  flaxseed  horse.  Elder 
Shannon  of  Russellville  having  raised  half  the 
value  of  the  horse  in  llaxseed,  and  an  elder 
of  the  Salem  church  the  other  half  in  whis¬ 
key  ;  and  travelling  on  this  pony  purchased 
for  the  purpose  by  flaxseed  and  whiskey.  Rev. 
Mr.  Minnis  attended  that  General  Assembly 
which  gave  emphasis  to  the  total  abstinence 
views  of  Barnes  and  Beecher  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  laymen  who  stood  with  them.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Tennessee  and  became  one  of  the 
most  fearless  champions  of  the  temperance 
reform,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  triumph  of 
his  principles  in  all  the  region  where  he  was 
known.  Patton  Howell,  a  Presbyterian  elder 
who  worked  with  him,  reined  in  his  horse  one 
day  in  front  of  a  saloon,  and  asked  the  liquor- 
seller 

‘  If  he  had  any  good  brandy  to  sell  ?  ’ 

‘  Plenty  of  it,’  was  the  reply. 

‘  Have  you  any  whiskey  ? '  asked  the  elder. 

‘  Yes,’  was  the  answer. 

‘  Is  it  a  good  article  ?  ’ 

*  The  best  ever  made.’ 

‘  Do  you  sell  much  brandy  and  whiskey  V  ’ 

‘  O  yes,  a  great  deal.  My  customers  are  all 
around  this  and  other  neighborhoods.’ 

‘Well,  good  bye,  stranger,’  replied  Mr.  How¬ 
ell,  ‘the  Lord  will  settle  with  you  for  it  all 
some  day.’ 

In  1832  a  Rev.  Mr.  Lauderback  was  called 
to  take  charge  of  a  Hard  Shell  Baptist  church 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rogersville,  and  in 
the  call  the  church  resolved  “  That  it  was  in- 
3xpedient  for  their  new  minister  to  make 
more  than  one  run  of  liquor  a  year.”  They 
did  not  wish  him  to  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
business. 

At  one  time  the  session  of  my  church  at 
Liberty  Hill  received  a  man  and  his  wife  by 
letter  from  the  Cumberland  church.  A  week 
or  two  afterwards  I  learned  that  my  quondam 
Cumberland  friend  was  running  a  distillery. 
I  laid  the  matter  before  the  session,  telling 
them  the  Presbyterian  Church  could  not  car¬ 
ry  a  distiller  on  its  roll  of  membership,  and 
asked  what  we  had  better  do.  One  elder  sug- 
I  gested  that  as  the  man  took  a  good  deal  of 
1  stock  in  me,  it  might  be  best  to  cite  the  dis- 
j  tillery  for  trial,  and  notify  the  owner  that  if 
I  he  had  any  interest  in  the  case,  to  appear  for 
I  the  defence,  and  he  advised  that  I  spend  the 


night  before  the  trial  with  my  manufacturing 
friend.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  after 
taiuily  worship  in  the  morning,  the  distiller 
took  me  out  by  his  establishment,  told  me 
that  he  had  received  the  notice  served  on 
him,  and  that  1  might  tell  the  session  to  turn 
the  distillery  out  of  church,  that  he  would 
approve  of  our  action.  He  stopped  the  busi¬ 
ness,  sold  off  the  old  copper,  and  became  a 
good  worker  in  the  Temperance  cause. 

In  these  early  days  small  distilleries  were 
set  in  motion  in  almost  every  township.  The 
Hard  Shell  Baptist  minister  mentioned  all)ve, 
had  four  under  the  control  ot  his  familyl;  he 
managed  one  and  his  boys  the  rest. 

A  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Regan  went  to  Texas 
about  1854,  and  soon  after  wrote  to  his  father 
that  the  previous  Sabbath  he  had  attended  a 
Hard  Shell  service,  and  the  minister  announ¬ 
ced  to  his  congregation  that  the  whiskey  was 
all  gone,  and  he  proposed  that  a  collection 
should  be  taken  to  buy  some  more.  You 
will  remember,  said  the  minister,  when  this 
church  was  dedicated,  we  had  some  money 
left;  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  congregation, 
the  question  What  shall  be  done  with  this 
surplus  money  ?  was  submitted  for  my  decis¬ 
ion.  I  recommended  that  it  be  laid  out  in 
buying  liquor  for  the  society,  and  my  advice 
was  taken.  As  the  liquor  is  now  all  gone,  I 
have  three  reasons  to  give  in  favor  of  taking 
up  a  collection  to  buy  some  more.  In  the 
first  place,  our  congregations  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  larger  since  we  have  liad  this  sup¬ 
ply  on  hand.  In  the  second  place,  a  number 
of  strangers  wh(»  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
worshipping  with  us  have  attended  our  ser¬ 
vices.  And  my  third  reason  is,  that  after 
making  a  neat  calculation  this  morning,  I 
find  we  have  had  three  conversions  to  every 
gallon  of  liquor  we  had. 

All  this  sounds  grotesque  and  sad  enough, 
but  many  a  church  through  such  teachers  of 
error  has  become  a  synagogue  of  Satan,  and 
it  is  matter  for  thanksgiving,  that  through 
the  Washingtonian,  the  blue-ribbon,  the  red- 
ribbon,  and  various  other  movements  against 
Intemperance,  so  many  millions  have  been 
educated  in  favor  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  drinks.  Sahueij  Sawyer. 


THE  SITE  AND  CONSTITUENCY  OF  BLACK¬ 
BURN  UNIVERSITY. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Evangelist  under 
the  caption  “The  heart  of  Illinois,”  writes  a 
well-intended  article,  which,  however,  is,  I 
think,  certain  to  be  misunderstood  in  some  of 
its  statements,  without  a  word  of  correction. 
The  traveller  visiting  the  region  of  Macoupin 
county.  Ill.,  would  not  find  that  the  “na¬ 
tives”  had  been  “driven  out”  through  ap¬ 
prehension  from  the  Court  House  debt,  nor 
from  any  other  cause. 

They  are  here,  and  are  just  now  harvesting 
in  this  single  county  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  acres  of  as  fine  quality  of  Winter 
wheat  as  the  sun  over  shone  upon.  Every¬ 
where  the  McCormick  and  other  self-binders, 
dispensing  with  all  “  harvest  hands  ”  except 
three  men  to  each,  are  tossing  the  wire-bound 
sheaves  over  ten  acres  and  more  per  day; 
and  the  threshers  are  already'  busy ;  and  the 
streets  are  already  lined  with  processions  of 
teams  taking  the  wheat  to  market. 

Laud  is  depressed  in  price  everywhere,  and 
the  bugbear  of  the  courthouse  debt  has  doubt- 
le.ss  Increased  the  depression  In  this  particu¬ 
lar  locality  somewhat ;  not  to  the  disadvan- 
tage,|however,of  those  who  become  purchasers 
here  now,  as  this  one  debt  has  kept  out  other 
debts  and  mortgages,  and  the  taxes  upon  the 
payment  of  the  debt  which  is  now  being  fund¬ 
ed,  will  be  less  than  in  most  counties. 

An  increase  of  Presbyterian  constituency 
will  be  always  welcome,  and  in  localities  is 
specially  deslnible,  and  will  be  found  to  have 
good  openings  for  society  and  for  thrift. 

Blackburn  University,  however,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  Alton  Presbytery,  and  of  the 
Synods  of  Central  and  Southern  Illinois,  and 
of  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  has  a  strong  Pres¬ 
byterian  constituency,  and  feels  the  pulsa¬ 
tions  of  interest  and  sympathy  which  are 
manifested  toward  us  from  all  quarters.  A 
prominent  pastor  writes :  “I  rejoice  to  hear 
such  golden  opinions  on  all  hands.”  This  is 
written  not  to  find  fault  witli  the  article  of 
your  corresj)ondent,  but  to  prevent  the  possi¬ 
ble  Impression  that  there  is  anything  like  an 
aspect  of  desertion  of  this  attractive  part  of 
Illinois.  X. 


PROBABILITY  AS  A  GUIDE. 

[From  an  Article  by  Mr.  Gladstone.] 

It  is  a  deeply  importjtnt  question  whe¬ 
ther,  and  how  far,  the  law  of  probable  evi¬ 
dence  governs  the  means  by  which  pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  our  accepbuice 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Tliis  is  a  great  con¬ 
troverted  question  of  theology',  wliich  it 
could  not  but  be  advantageous  to  discuss 
in  the  light,  tranquil  as  it  is,  supplied  by 
the  philosophy  of  Butler.  It  cannot  now 
be  attempted,  however  well  it  may  deserve 
a  separate  effort.  For  the  present,  it  only 
remains  to  deal  with  a  question  belonging 
to  the  region  of  ethics.  For  the  doctrine 
of  the  authority  of  probable  evidence  in 
practical  subject-matter,  is  impugned  not 
only  by  those  who  require  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty  in  lieu  of  it,  but  likewise  by  those 
who  permit  and  warrant  moral  action 
against  probability.  These  are  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  what  is  called  Probabilism.  Proba- 
bilLsrn  is  by  no  means  the  universal  or 
compulsory  doctrine  of  the  Roman  theo¬ 
logians.  It  has  been  combated  even  by 
Gonzales,  a  Jesuit,  and  a  General  of  the 
Order.  It  is  confronted  by  a  system  call¬ 
ed  Probabiliorism,  which  teaches  that  when 
hi  doubt  among  several  alternatives  of 
conduct,  we  are  bound  to  choose  that 
which  has  the  greatest  likelihood  of  being 
right.  And  there  is  also,  it  appears,  a 
rigid  school  of  those  who  pass  by  the 
name  of  tutiorists.  Those  hold  that  even 
such  likelihood  is  insufficient,  and  that 
certainty  is  required  as  a  warrant  for  our 
acts.  But  the  popular  doctrine  seems  to 
be  that  of  Probabilism.  It  w'ould  be  wrong 
to  assert  that  it  is  a  doctrine  consciously 
held  and  taught  for  purposes  adverse  to 
morality  or  honor.  Without  venting  any 
such  calumny,  let  us  regard  it  purely  in 
the  abstract,  and  not  as  having  become 
parasitical  to  a  particular  Church.  For 
iny'  own  part,  I  know  not  how,  when  it  is 
so  contemplated,  to  escajic  from  the  im¬ 
pression  that  when  closely  scrutinized,  it 
will  be  found  to  threaten  the  very  first 
principles  of  morals,  or  to  deny  that,  if 
universally  received  and  applied,  it  would 
go  far  to  destroy  whatever  there  is  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  moral  obligation.  The  essence 
of  the  doctrine  is  the  license  to  choose  the 
less  probable.  It  is  not,  then,  obvious  in 
the  first  place  that  it  overthrows  the  whole 
authority  of  probable  evidence.  No  prob- 


abilist,  it  mu.st  be  supposed,  could  adopt 
and  urge  the  argument  of  Bishop  Butler’s 
“  Analogy  ”  foi-  the  truth  of  Revelation  ; 
for  his  opponent  would  at  once  reply  by 
the  plea  that  there  are  certain  real  and 
un8(dved  difficulties  about  the  theory  of 
Religion  ;  that  these  constituted  a  solid, 
even  if  an  inferior,  probability ;  and  that 
he  could  not,  on  the  principles  of  Proba¬ 
bilism,  be  blamed  for  vindicating  the  right 
of  his  natural  fr<?edom  in  following  the 
negative.  If  the  view  here  taken  of  the 
range  and  title  of  j»robable  evidence  be 
correct,  it  is  fearful  to  think  wliat  must  be 
the  ultinmte  effect  upon  human  knowledge, 
belief,  and  action  of  any  doctrine  which 
saps  or  overthrows  its  title  to  our  obe¬ 
dience.  I  say'  the  ultimate  c'ffects :  for 
when  thought  moves  only  within  jerescrib- 
c?d  limits,  a  long  time  may  elapse  before 
the  detail  of  a  process  is  evolved  ;  and  it 
is  the  idtimate  effect  in  moral  questions 
which  is  the  true  effect.  It  would  even 
seem  as  if  any  who  are,  cjonsciously  or 
unconsciously,  impairing  the  authority  of 
probable  evidence,  must  also  be  clearing 
the  ground  for  the  fell  swooj)  of  unbelief 
in  its  desccuit  upon  the  earth.  Next,  we 
are  surely  justified  in  being  to  the  last  de¬ 
gree  suspicious  of  a  doctrine  which  sets 
up  the  liberty  of  man  as  being  not  only  a 
condition  of  all  right  moral  judgment,  but 
a  positive  ingredient  in  the  claim  of  one 
alternative  to  be  preferred  over  another — 
an  element  of  such  consideration  as  to 
give  thq  preponderance  to  what  wocild  oth¬ 
erwise  be  the  lighter  scale.  Duty  is  that 
which  binds.  Surely  if  there  is  one  idea 
more  pointedly  expressive  than  another  of 
the  character  of  the  ethical  teaching  of 
Christianity,  if  there  is  one  lesson  more 
pointedly  derivable  than  another  from  the 
contemplation  of  its  model  in  our  Blessed 
Loi’fi,  it  is  the  idea  and  the  lesson  that  we 
are  to  deny  the  claim  of  mere  human  will 
to  be  a  serious  ground  of  moral  action, 
and  to  reduce  it  to  its  proper  function — 
that  of  uniting  itself  with  the  will  of  God. 
This  function  is  one  of  subordination — 
one  which,  manifestly,  it  never  can  per¬ 
form  so  long  as  it  is  to  be  recognized  as 
something  entitled  to  operate  in  determin¬ 
ing  moral  choi«’ie,  and  yet  extrinsic  and  ad¬ 
ditional  to,  and  therefore  separate  from. 
His  commands. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  JEWS. 

We  make  an  extract  below  from  one  of 
the  special  papers  or  reports  read  at  the 
Sixth  Council  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  held  in  this  city 
liist  week.  The  8i»ecial  committee  on  this 
subject  were  Messrs.  Ellinger,  Bieu,  and 
Myer  Stern  : 

The  long  estrangement  from  agricultu¬ 
ral  pursuits,  which  a  nomadic  life  has  forc¬ 
ed  upon  the  Jews  for  ages,  has  led  to  the 
mistake  that  the  Jews  would  not  follow 
the  vocation  of  the  farmer ;  he  is  charged 
with  the  desire  of  shifting  upon  other 
shoulders  such  hard  work  as  is  entailed 
by  the  puisuits  of  the  husbandman.  This 
is  all  wrong.  His  I'eputation  us  a  hard 
working  man  is  well  established  and  well 
earned  ;  w’c  need  only  ask  the  hundreds  of 
thriving  and  infiuential  mechanics,  mer¬ 
chants,  and  proprietors  of  large  itidustrial 
establishments  in  this  country  and  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  men  who  have  begun  at  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  and  hear  if  their  perseverance, 
their  endurance,  their  patience,  was  not 
equal  to  the  severest  strain  the  human 
frame  can  endure.  The  Jews  were  simply 
deprived  of  the  opportunities  of  becoming 
tillers  of  the  soil.  Up  to  within  a  few  de¬ 
cades  they  were  not  i)ermitted  to  own  a 
foot  ot  land ;  their  permanency  in  any 
country  was  problematical  previous  to  the 
period  when  the  French  Revolution  and 
the  proclamation  of  human  rights  by  the 
American  people  placed  forever  a  bar  be¬ 
tween  the  past,  in  which  Jews  lived  on  suf¬ 
ferance,  and  the  present,  in  which  every 
human  being  finds  a  guarantee  of  his 
rights  as  man  through  the  coiuiuest  of 
our  advanced  civilization. 

Encourage  the  Jew  in  assuming  the 
original  vocation  of  his  ancestors,  that  of 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  you  will  find  that 
at  no  distant  day  you  will  have  dotted  the 
countries  wherever  liberty  presides  as  the 
genius  of  government,  with  men  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  true  independence, 
which  no  man  enjoys  in  equal  degree  with 
him  who  depends  on  nature  for  his  sub¬ 
sistence,  on  his  labor  for  success  in  life ; 
with  men  who  will  love  the  soil  that  is  now 
as  much  the  true  mother  of  the  thrifty  as 
of  old  ;  with  citizens  who  will  be  exemplary 
patriots,  devoted  and  true  to  the  country, 
which  promises  equal  protection  to  all  her 
children.  .  .  . 

Our  plan  would  be  to  actiuire,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  farm  for  the  purpose  of  a 
school  for  the  proper  training  of  young 
American  boys.  We  have  industrial  schools 
at  our  orphan  asylums  for  the  training  of 
our  orphan  children  in  ceitain  industrial 
acquirements.  Would  it  not  be  well  to 
have  a  school  established  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  American  Union  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  pupils  of  these  institutions,  and  oth¬ 
er  Jewish  lads,  as  farmers  and  land  culti¬ 
vators?  Such  a  school  in  its  practical 
import  would  well  take  rank  with  our  col- 
leg<‘s,  and  obtain  for  us  the  sympathy  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  co-religionists.  It 
could  be  established  at  a  couq)aratively 
small  outlay,  and  would  not  fail,  if  man¬ 
aged  wisely,  to  bring  a  full  return  for  the 
capital  invested.  Soldiers  ciould  be  train¬ 
ed  in  that  school  that  would  form  an  army 
of  peace  of  which  future  generations  would 
be  proud. 

In  the  second  instance,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  the  acquisition  of  a  tract  of  land, 
either  South  or  West,  and  which  could  be 
acquired  under  very  favorable  conditions, 
for  the  loc.ation  of  such  persons  or  fami¬ 
lies  as  are  found,  after  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications 
for  founding  and  maintaining  a  home — 
men  that  have  already  a  praitical  knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming,  and  are  able  and  willing 
to  go  to  work  with  an  earnest  determina¬ 
tion.  The  oiitlay  for  the  equipment  of 
these  familic'S  would  not  be  very  larp*, 
probably  not  exceeding  #300  per  family, 
which  sum  would  remain  a  lien  upon  the 
property  and  chattels  until  liquidated. 
The  money  required  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  with  fifty  families,  could,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion,  be  easily  obtained  from  our  brethren 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  founda¬ 
tion  tlius  be  laid  of  an  enterprise  that  will, 
in  oiir  oi)inion,  confer  unt()lci  benefits  ui)on 
our  people  and  upon  the  community.  For 
the  jiresent,  it  will  probably  be  b«*st  to  re¬ 
strict  ourselves  to  the  extent  indicaUnl 
above. 

There  is  every  prosi)ect,  however,  that 
there  are  thousands  of  Jews  in  the  Old 
Country  who  possess  the  neceasary  (juali- 
ficjitions  —  practical  knowledge,  physi(!al 
ability,  and  firm  determination  ;  who  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  o[)portunity 
of  earning  their  independenee,  if  they  were 
assisted  in  working  out  their  own  di-stiny. 

Millions  of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
in  this  country  await  but  the  strong  arm 
of  man  to  y'leld  the  bounties  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  stored  in  nature’s  lap.  To 
give  these  peojde  the  opportunity  of  en¬ 


rolling  themsel  v’es  among  the  sinew  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  world,  would  be  an  act 
of  the  greatest  humanity,  a  performance 
of  the  highest  religious  duty,  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  could  be  easily  overcome  that  are 
seemingly  in  the  way  of  such  a  project. 
However,  the  accomplishment  thereof 
could  not  be  well  effected  without  the 
direct  cooperation  of  our  sister  societies 
and  (?ongregation8  of  Europe,  of  which 
we  feel  confident,  if  properly  presented. 

Let  us,  in  the  meantime,  make  the  small¬ 
er  beginnings.  On  their  success  or  failure 
will  largely  depend  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  greater,  the  international  project, 
if  we  may  so  term  it.  The  consideration 
of  the  latter  may  best  be  left,  for  the  time 
being,  to  the  Board  of  Delegates  on  Civil 
and  Religious  Rights. 


HOW  TO  prevent  strikes. 

A  contemporary  (The  Methodist)  well 
says  that  one  of  the  meanings  of  the 
strikes  that  are  occurring,  fs  that  the 
times  have  improved.  The  manufacturers 
admit  this  ;  but  they  also  affirm  that  their 
mills  have  been  run  for  several  years  with¬ 
out  profit  to  the  owners,  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  prosperity  has  not  yet  enabled 
them  to  make  a  dividend.  This  .statement 
is  literally  correct,  we  believe,  as  to  many 
mills  where  disputes  exist.  The  workmen 
have  been  very'  prompt  in  asking  higher 
wages,  more  prompt  than  their  best  inter¬ 
ests  would  dictate.  There  ought  to  be 
same  mode  of  settling  these  disputes  with¬ 
out  the  enormous  cost  to  both  parties 
which  strikes  entail. 

Mr.  John  Smedley,  an  English  manufac¬ 
turer,  gives  this  account  of  the  wise  and 
considerate  policy  adopted  by  himself  and 
others  in  the  treatment  ot  mill  hands : 

We  have  never  had  a  strike,  or  any  dis- 
^reement  with  our  hands,  in  my  time,  or 
in  my  father’s  or  grandfather’s  time.  We 
have  been  engaged  in  spinning  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  long  before  the  commencement 
of  this  century.  My  ancestor’s  idea  was 
that  those  who  rode  inside  the  coach 
should  make  those  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  who  are  compelled,  from  the  mere 
accident  of  birth,  to  ride  outside.  Acting 
on  this  principle  as  much  as  possible,  our 
plans  with  respect  to  the  employed  are  as 
follows :  We  commence  work  at  the  mills 
at  6  A.  M.,  go  on  till  breakfast  time,  8. 
The  hands  have  opportunity  in  the  mill 
previous  to  the  bell  ringing  out,  to  wash — 
water,  soap,  and  towels  being  provided. 
They  assemble  in  the  dinner-house,  and 
find  hot  coffee  or  ten,  sweetened  and  milk¬ 
ed,  at  a  half-penny  per  pint,  or  Scotch  oat¬ 
meal  porridge,  either  with  Maefle’s  best 
golden  syrup  or  with  a  half-pint  of  milk, 
at  fourpence  halfpenny  per  week.  All  is 
optional.  We  keep  a  man  cook  and  as¬ 
sistants,  and  some  boys  and  girls  to  re¬ 
ceive  any  food  the  hands  bring  with  them 
to  cook.  The  boys  and  girls  wait  upon 
the  hands,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
breakftist  is  generally  finished ;  the  re¬ 
maining  quarter  of  an  hour  in  fine  weather 
the  hands  stroll  out,  or,  if  wet,  read,  knit, 
or  sow.  At  8 : 30  a  manager  takes  his 
stand  at  a  desk  in  the  same  room  and 
gives  out  a  hymn,  and  then  reads  in  a  Bi¬ 
ble  or  other  works  of  general  interest,  then 
a  short  prayer,  and  the  choir  sing,  while 
the  hands  disperse  to  their  work  at  9,  re¬ 
freshed  and  cheered,  and  quite  alert  for 
their  occupations.  The  half-hour  from 
8  :  30  to  9  is  given.  From  12 : 30  to  1 : 30 
dinner ;  the  cooks  cook  anything  the 
hands  bring.  The  hands  wash  again,  in 
our  time,  before  coming  out  of  the  mill, 
and  find  their  dinners  ready,  consisting  of 
various  kinds  of  food — bacon,  meat,  dough 
for  dumplings  or  pastries,  potatoes  boiled 
or  fried,  and  various  other  things  brought 
by  them,  and  tea  or  coffee,  as  at  breakfast. 
Work  again  from  1 : 35  till  6,  except  on 
Saturdays,  when  at  12  : 30  the  mill  is  clos¬ 
ed.  Men  allowed  time  for  tea  or  coffee  at 
4:30.  Christmas  day  and  Good  Friday 
all  wages  paid  in  full,  and  also  for  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  day  yearly.  Loss  of  time  for 
sickness  not  less  than  half  wages  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  family,  and  when  in  a  club  the 
allowance  generally  brings  it  up  to  full 
wages.  Women  and  gir  s,  if  in  a  club  the 
allowance  makes  it  nearly  equal  to  full 
wages ;  otherwise,  one-third  to  one-half 
wages,  according  to  circumstances.  We 
have  hydropathic  hospitals,  where  any 
hands  requiring  treatment  have  board 
and  lodging  free  and  half  wages.  If  ill  at 
home,  they  are  fetched,  if  they  wish,  to 
the  hospitals.  If  any  calamity,  such  as 
death  in  the  family,  occurs,  or  if  they  are 
detained  at  home  from  sickness  in  the 
family,  we  assist  them ;  they  know  always 
where  to  apply  for  help  and  sympathy. 

I  believe  the  present  disagreement  be¬ 
tween  the  employers  and  employed  is  the 
long  neglect  of  consideration  for  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  the  want  of  sympathy  and  person¬ 
al  knowledge  and  intercourse  with  them  ; 
and  now,  like  a  neglected  family,  it  is 
bringing  its  natural  and  ineviuible  results  ; 
and  till  this  is  altered,  masters  may  meet 
and  pass  resolutions  just  as  effective  as  if 
they  passed  one  that  there  should  bo  fine 
weather  for  the  next  three  months. 

About  half  the  hands  are  on  the  prem¬ 
ises,  the  others  work  in  the  neighborhood, 
at  their  homes,  or 'in  their  shops,  and  bring 
their  work  in  on  Saturdays  and  Mondays, 
when  they  can  have  hot  tea  and  coffee,  and 
bread  and  tiheese  free.  This  saves  them 
from  calling  at  public-houses  for  refresh¬ 
ments,  at  the  consequent  risk  of  spending 
their  week’s  earnings.  By  this  policy  we 
have  held  our  well  known  position  in  our 
trade  in  spinning  and  manufacturing  meri¬ 
no  hosiery.  We  never  have  to  ask  for  or¬ 
ders,  or  money,  never  make  bad  debts, 
nor  draw  or  accept  bills  ;  and  as  to  profit, 
we  get  what  should  satisfy  any  reasonable 
expectations.  We  pay  full  wages ;  the 
hands  are  smart  and  effective ;  no  man 
ever  loses  a  day  from  drunkenness  ;  and 
rarely  can  a  hand  be  tempted  to  leave  us. 
When  I  go  among  them,  all  recognize  me, 
and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  go  through 
the  mill.  I  wish  I  could  make  their  lot 
easier,  for  with  all  we  can  do,  factory  life 
is  a  hard  one.  If  the  hands  in  any  branch 
of  business  have  any  representations  to 
make  about  wages,  or  anything  respecting 
our  rules  and  regulations,  they  come  freely 
to  us,  knowing  that  we  are  always  ready 
to  listen  to,  and  grant  any  reasonable  re¬ 
quest.  It  is  a  sad  state  of  things  when 
ma.ster8  have  to  combine  against  the 
hands,  and  the  hands  against  the  employ¬ 
ers,  _ 


HELPS  ON  THE  JOLRNEY. 

There  is  no  higher,  no  more  sacred,  there 
is  no  iiner  or  more  useful  art,  than  the  art 
of  teaching.  And  the  highest  use  to  which 
this  art  can  be  put  is  in  the  Disk  of  teach¬ 
ing  teachers  how  to  teach. — Advance. 

Enlightened  people  laugh  at  the  heathen 
who  twirls  a  revolving  plate  on  which  his 
prayer  is  written,  and  fancies  that  he  has 
thus  done  his  duty  to  his  god.  But  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  comforttible,  woli-fed,  and  be¬ 
nevolently-inclined  citizens  are  doing  all 
their  charity  by  machinery.  And  that  is 
one  reason  why  the  silent  poor  are  not 
reached. — Times. 
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FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 

CHEESE  DAIBTIHG. 

X.  A.  Willard  of  Herkimer  county  makes 
very  sensible  statements  in  The  Country 
Gentleman  as  to  the  requisites  for  success 
in  cheese  dairying :  (1)  Make  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  of  stock  adapted  to  your  wants  ;  then, 
whether  the  animals  be  thoroughbreds, 
grades,  or  common  cows,  test  the  milk  of 
every  cow  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  (*2) 
The  next  important  step  is  care  ami  feed. 
Nothing  pays  l>etter  than  kind  treatment. 
Cows  should  have  clean,  comfortable,  well- 
ventilated  stables  ;  they  should  be  driven 
leisurely,  never  faster  than  a  walk — never 
whipped  or  beaten  under  any  cireumstan- 
ces ;  they  should  not  be  worried  or  fa¬ 
tigued  by  dogs,  and  a  uniform  kindness 
should  be  shown,  extending  even  to  the 
tones  of  the  voice.  Let  the  attendants  pet 
the  animals  daily,  handling  them  tenderly, 
and  gaining,  if  possible,  their  entire  eonti- 
dence  and  affection.  Harsh  treatment, 
neglect,  and  want  of  care,  not  oidy  lessen 
the  quantity  of  milk,  but  not  unfretiuently 
render  it  unwholesome,  and  even  poison¬ 
ous.  N  umerous  instances  can  be  p<  >inted 
out  where  cows  that  have  been  whipped, 
frightened,  or  in  other  ways  abused,  have 
yielded  milk  that  has  caused  disease  and 
death  to  persons  using  it.  (3)  Cows  to 
make  good  returns  in  wholesome  and  rich 
milk,  must  be  well  fed.  The  sweet  and  nu¬ 
tritious  grasses  growing  upon  old  pastures 
are  among  the  best  of  all  foods  for  the 
production  of  good  milk.  When  ground 
grain  or  meal  is  to  be  fed,  one  of  the  best 
mixtures  is  ground  oats  and  bran,  or 
ground  oats  and  peas.  Pea  meal  and 
bran  mixed,  pi’omote  a  good  flow  of  milk 
of  excellent  quality.  When  pastures  are 
inferior  or  scanty,  rations  of  the  above  may 
be  fed  to  advantage ;  while  the  cows  may 
be  soiled  with  fodder  corn,  green  clover, 
and  the  like,  as  supplementary  to  pastur¬ 
age.  The  use  of  corn  meal  in  Summer  is 
not  so  well  adapted  for  feed  as  it  is  in  cool 
weather.  In  Fall  or  Winter  it  makes  an 
excellent  ration  with  ground  oats  and  bran. 
Boots,  in  their  season,  are  also  valuable — 
carrots,  mangolds,  and  parsnips  being 
among  the  best  for  good-flavored  milk. 
(4J  As  milk  is  composed  of  87  parts  water, 
with  its  other  constituents,  it  is  of  the  ut¬ 
most  importance  that  clean  fresh  water  be 
supplied  to  cows  in  such  abundance  that 
the  animals  can  obtain  it  at  will,  and  are 
not  required  to  travel  long  distances  to 
slake  thirst.  Stagnant  water,  or  that 
from  sloughs,  cesspools,  or  other  filthy 
places,  injures  the  milk  of  cows  partaking 
of  it ;  and  if  such  water  is  mostly  depend¬ 
ed  upon  for  the  dairy,  neither  first-class 
butter  or  cheese  can  be  produced.  When 
springs  and  streams  cannot  be  had,  wells 
should  be  dug  for  supplying  stock  with 
water ;  and  by  having  pumps  worked  by 
wind-power,  good  clean  water  can  be  kept 
before  the  stock  at  small  expense  and 
trouble.  (5)  Having  made  provision  for 
obtaining  good  milk,  the  all-important 
requisite  to  be  considered  is  cleanliness. 
Everything  about  the  dairy,  the  pails  and 
utensils,  must  be  kept  scrupulously  neat 
and  clean.  In  washing  dairy  utensils, 
something  more  than  cold  and  warm  wa¬ 
ter  will  be  required  ;  the  use  of  steam,  or 
water  boiling  hot,  must  be  employed  to 
kill  the  germs  of  ferment  that  will  accu¬ 
mulate  from  day  to  day  in  the  corners, 
seams,  and  other  parts  of  the  utensils  ami 
implements.  The  milking  must  be  done 
in  the  most  cleanly  manner.  Immense 
quantities  of  bad-flavored  goods  result 
from  careless  milking,  whereby  droppings 
from  unclean  udders,  particles  of  manure, 
and  other  filth  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
milk  while  milking.  The  new  milking-pail 
made  by  the  Dairy  Supply  Company,  New 
York,  is  an  improvement  to  prevent  tilth 
and  droppings  entering  the  pail.  It  is  an 
improvement  that  should  come  into  gen¬ 
eral  use.  Again  :  The  milking  stables  are 
often  badly  ventilated,  and  are  foul  with 
emanations  of  <lecomposing  tilth,  and  as 
milk  absorbs  these  gases  with  great  facili¬ 
ty,  good  milk  is  often  injured  before  it 
leaves  the  stables.  Milk  should  at  no 
time  come  in  contact  with  offensive  odoi  s, 
and  care  should  be  taken  where  the  dairy 
buildings  are  located,  so  as  to  escape  the 
fumes  of  the  stable,  the  pigsty,  or  other 
decomposing  form  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter. 

ABOUT  CUTTING  HAT. 

The  majority  of  prai'tical  cultivators  in¬ 
cline  to  the  belief  that  hay  is  sweeter  and 
possesses  more  nutriment  when  cut  in  full 
blossom  than  at  any  other  stage  ;  it  is 
more  palatable  to  stock,  being  less  woody 
than  when  cut  later,  and  leaves  the  roots 
in  better  condition  for  a  second  or  another 
annual  crop.  The  time  depends,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  on  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
the  hay.  If  for  working  cattle  or  horses, 
the  general  preference  among  feeders  is 
hay  tliat  was  allowed  to  stand  until  a  little 
out  of  blossom — the  rule  with  some  farm¬ 
ers  being  about  one  week  after  the  polhui 
has  fallen.  For  milch  vows  or  fattening 
animals,  these  same  farmers  cut  while  in 
blossom,  believing  that  early  cut  hay,  ft>r 
reasons  already  specilieil,  will  produce 
pound  for  pound  more  milk, more  growth, 
and  more  beef. 

Clover  hay  is  less  readily  cured  than  hay 
from  other  grasses,  because  it  contains 
more  water.  For  this  reason  it  is  also 
difficult  to  keep,  being  liable  to  heat  in  the 
mow.  The  art  in  curing  clover-hay  is,  as 
with  other  gnisses,  to  retain  as  many  of 
the  life-giving  constituents  in  it  as  possi¬ 
ble  :  that  is,  to  preserve  it  so  far  as  practi¬ 
cable  in  the  .same  condition  in  which  it  is 
cut,  with  the  water  only  abstracted.  The 
most  universjil  nde  is  to  cut  ch^ver  whih" 
in  full  bloom.  J.  B.  Killebrew  in  his  book 
on  grasses  sjiys  cut  clover  about  the  time 
of  full  bloom,  when  a  few  of  the  seeds 
begin  to  dry  up,  and  just  as  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  functions  are  being  brought  into  play 
for  the  maturing  of  seed.  B.  L.  Allen  ad¬ 
vises  that  clover  be  cut  after  having  fully 
blossomed,.and  assumed  a  brownish  hue. 
It  has  been  found  in  practice  generally 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a  little  too  early  than 
too  late  in  cutting  grass  for  hay. 

THE  CATALPA. 

The  catalpa  is  attracting  atttuition  as  a 
timber  tree,  and  Stone,  Hariisou  &  Co.,  of 
Painesville,  Ohio,  who  are  propagating  it, 
say,  in  their  circular,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  durable  timbers  known.  An  early 
settler  of  Knox  county,  Ind.,  found  a  catal¬ 
pa  log  that  had  fallen  across  a  stream, 
and  was  used  as  a  bridg*'.  It  appeared  to 
be  flattened  from  long  usage,  and  he  ask¬ 
ed  an  old  Indian  how  long  that  log  had 
been  there.  “  My  father’s  father  crossed 
on  this  log,  ’  was  the  reply.  A  catalpa  post 
set  in  the  ground  near,  the  schoolhouse  in 
Desher  Ciwk,  by  Col.  Decker,  In  1780,  was 
cut  up  for  firewood  in  1871,  and  was  found 
in  good  condition.  President  Harrison,  on 
his  visit  to  Vincennes,  in  1840,  called  at¬ 


tention  to  the  fact  that  a  picket  fence 
built  by  him  along  the  river-front  of  his 
former  residence,  wjis  in  good  order  after 
forty  years  of  service.  That  part  of  the 
posts  ((uatalpa  an<l  mulberry)  buried  in  the 
cjirth  was  found  as  sound  as  if  cut  yester¬ 
day.  (’atalpa  posts  set  by  Gen.  Harrison 
about  the  Governor’s  House,  in  1K08,  were 
taken  up  a  few  years  ago  and  reset  in  an¬ 
other  place. 

THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  OUR  FORESTS. 

Of  a  desolation  which  is  recorded  far 
back  of  the  days  of  Eoman  or  even  of  Gre¬ 
cian  glory,  we  read  that  “  a  man  was  fa¬ 
mous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes 
upon  the  thick  trees.”  In  the  days  when 
American  forests  were  considered  i)raeti- 
cally  limitless,  our  fathers  were  far  too  fa¬ 
mous  for  lifting  up  axes  upon  tin'  thick 
trees,  and  the  resulhint  destruction  is  even 
now  upon  us,  like  the  Philistines  upon 
Samson.  This  destruction  comes  upon  us 
in  man}-  forms,  most  of  which  are,  in  fact, 
rapidly  and  terribly  cumulative.  Hen*  is 
a  beautiful  stream  of  wat<!r,  for  example, 
which  was  a  great  element  of  wealth  to  the 
region  through  which  it  flowed.  It  might 
not  only  have  continued  to  be  so,  but  to 
have  gained  in  usefulness  instead  of  b{*ing 
either  dead  or  surely  and  swiftly  passing 
away.  The  numbtrless  little  hollows  on 
the  hills  where  were  the  springs  which 
grew  into  rivulets  to  feed  it,  have  bei'ii 
8trij»ped  of  the  moisture-economizing  ver¬ 
dure  with  which  the  Creator  clothed  them, 
and  so  the  springs  are  dry,  and  the  rills 
no  longer  murmur  their  once  glad  songs 
of  labor  as  they  hastcaied  down  the  valleys  j 
to  turn  the  mill-wheels  of  mechanical  in- 1 
dustry.  In  this  one  matter  of  destruction 
of  hydraulic  power,  with  which  we  have 
been  already  smitten,  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  annual  damage  has  been  and 
is  the  actual  result.  That  this  drying  up 
of  the  streams  is  attributable  not  only 
chiefly  to  deforesting,  but  almost  solely  to 
it,  conimon  sense — which  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  essence  of  both  fact  and  philosophy 
— must  make  plain  t<  >  every  candid  mind. 
Bain  feeds  the  springs.  To  feed  them  eco¬ 
nomically,  it  should  be  gentle  and  frequent, 
not  violent  and  at  long  intervals.  Intelli¬ 
gent  forest  engineering  would  require  that 
such  portion  of  hills  be  clothed  with  a 
mantle  of  green  trees  as  by  its  cooling  in¬ 
fluence  it  would  more  frequently  so  con¬ 
tract  the  aerial  sponge  as  to  give  us  show¬ 
ers  at  short  intervals.  This  is  the  ease  in 
forest-clothed,  beautiful  Britain.  The  re¬ 
verse  is  true  in  tree-stripped  Spain,  whose 
people  have  become  as  proverbial  for  their  , 
hatrc'd  of  trees  as  their  country  has  for 
sterility  of  soil  and  slecqiing  streams. 
There,  and  on  eastw’ard  all  through  the 
Orient,  a  relentlessly  brilliant  sky  and  an 
appalling  absence  of  verdure  will  teach 
one  as  nothing  else  can  how  beautiful  are 
clouds  that  weep,  and  in  its  proper  time 
how  delicious  a  drizzling  rainy  day.  Thest' 
deforested  Eastern  lands  are  as  famous 
for  seasons  of  blinding  storms,  and  valleys 
torn  by  terrible  torrents,  as  they  are  for 
the  reverse.  They  will  soon  find  theii- 
counterpart  In  all  the.se  eharactiuisties  in 
America,  unless  w'e  rouse  ourselves  with  a 
will  to  understand  and  to  master  these 
evils. 

Forests  promote  streams  available  for 
our  precious  manufacturing  interests,  al¬ 
so,  by  furnishing  vast  and  almost  innu¬ 
merable  beds  of  fallen  leaves  and  of  moss, 
which  act  on  the  ejirth  like  a  huge,  over- 
lying  sponge,  to  check  the  sudden  rush  of 
the  rain-fall  into  the  valleys  and  down  in¬ 
to  the  stn'ams.  Very  rapidly  in  recent 
years  are  mournfid  instances  multiplying 
in  which  these  manufacturing  streams  are 
transformed  by  freshets  from  spirits  of 
blessing — to  give  homes  and  food  and 
clothing  to  thousands  who  live  in  the  ham¬ 
lets,  by  turning  the  machinery  which  helps 
them  by  their  labor  to  help  themselves — 
to  demons  of  destruction.  Forests  also 
promote  such  steadiness  of  flow  of  the 
streams  as  to  make  them  sources  of  na¬ 
tional  wealth  in  giving  employment  to 
skilled  labor,  by  prev«'nting  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture.  Probably  more 
than  half  the  water  that  falls  on  a  defor- 
est«?d  region  in  a  dry  season  is  whisked 
off  by  evaporation  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  needed  to  strengthen  the  deplet¬ 
ed  mill-streams.  The  steam-engine,  to  be 
of  any  practical  use  as  a  motive  power, 
must  have  its  action  controlled  by  the  con¬ 
servative  influence  of  the  balanee-wheel. 
Otherwise  its  wheels  would  whirl  at  one 
time  with  a  fury  which  w'ouM  result  only 
in  destruction,  and  then  they  would  move 
too  slowly  to  be  of  service. 

Thus  tlie  forost,  by  increasing  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  gentle  rains,  and  so  decreasing 
the  volume  and  the  length  of  intervals  be¬ 
tween  showers,  also  by  regulating  their 
too  sudden  plunge  into  the  streams,  is  the 
great  regulator  provided  by  nature  for 
their  control  in  the  service  of  man.  All 
over  the  manufacturing  portions  of  our 
country  we  may  And  instances  where  large 
amounts  of  capital  have  been  invested  to 
develop  and  make  available  our  once  mag¬ 
nificent  and  almost  numberless  hydraulic 
poweis.  Trusting  to  what  seemed  a  cer¬ 
tainty  of  employment  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  thousands  of  skilled  labor- 1 
ers  have  in  many  cases  confidingly  made 
their  homes  at  a  point  where  the  stream 
seemed  abundantly  powerful  and  perma¬ 
nent.  Th*“n,  as  the  Summers  came  and 
went,  the  river  seemeil  tf>  siektui  aiifl  grow 
more  and  more  feeble,  till  there  would  he 
a  week  or  two  each  year  in  which  the 
spindles  and  the  looms  would  be  silent. 
As  time  went  on  these  periods  of  iilleness 
have  lengthened  into  months,  in  which 
the  labor  struggle  for  bread  and  clothing, 
for  means  to  jiay  for  the  humble  little 
home  or  debts  incurred  in  sickness,  was 
compelled  to  be  suspended.  The  cause  of 
all  this  was  that  the  sources  of  the  river’s 
life  had  betui  destroyed  or  injured  by  the 
ignorance,  cupidity,  or  recklessness  of  men 
who  “  lifted  up  axes  on  thick  trees  ”  far  up 
the  mountains,  where  the  mill-streams  had 
their  birth. — G.  W.  Powell,  in  Harper’s  for 
August.  _ 

I  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  LITERARY  AND  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  CIRCLE. 

The  most  valuable  fruit  of  the  Chautau¬ 
qua  plan,  at  least  in  an  edvicational  sense, 
will  come  from  the  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle.  This  was  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  Aasembly ;  but  it  had  its 
I  origin  as  far  back  as  1856,  in  an  attempt 
!  made  by  Dr.  Vincent  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  to 
j  establish  a  course  of  home  study  and 
reading  for  young  ministers  who  hail  lack- 
!  ed  early  advantages.  Several  meetings 
I  were  held  in  furtherance  of  the  project, 

I  but  it  was  finally  abandoned  for  the  time. 

I  In  August,  1878,  Dr.  Vincent  felt  that  the 
I  time  had  arrived  for  the  resumption  of  the 
plan  on  a  more  extended  scale.  The  plan, 
in  brief,  embraces  the  following  features : 
first,  it  has  a  prescribed  curriculum  cover¬ 
ing  four  years  ;  second,  its  aim  is  to  give 
the  college  student’s  outlook  ;  third,  it 
covers  in  special  courses  the  entire  range 
of  study  in  art,  science,  literature,  and  his¬ 
tory  (the  general  and  initial  four  years’ 
course  may  be  thought  circumscribed  or 
superficial,  but  this  only  prepares  the  way 
for  exceedingly  thorough  special  courses 


afterward);  fourth,  it  is  based  upon  relig-  SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL.  I  be  shortened.  Children  in  primary  schools  I  ‘  a  picture  or  anything  else.’  The  testator 

ious  truth,  and  embraces  Biblical  studies  Materi  -  should  not  be  confined  to  their  seats  more  thanked  God  for  the  success  and  prosper- 

from  an  evangelical  standpoint ;  fifth,  the  i  -i  .  „  ,  than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  at  the  end  ity  that  attended  him,  and  hoped  the 

course  of  study  is  carefully  preparetl  by  oawaust  mixed  with  bullock  s  blood,  or  of  which  they  should  enjoy  an  equal  period  same  guiding  hand  would  direct  his  sons, 
expert  and  practical  scholars — college  pro-  other  agglutinative  .substance,  and  forced  of  recreation  out  of  doors  or  indoors.  Excepting  the  immediate  members  of  his 

fessons,  scientific  students,  and  teachers  of  into  mouUis  of  any  desired  pattern  under  _  ^  , _ _  own  family  (above  referred  to),  no  other 

experience;  sixth,  a  series  of  examina-  the  combined  action  of  heat  and  pres.sure,  name  or  legacy  is  mentioned  in  the  will, 

tions  is  held  by  means  of  printed  ques-  is  now  extensively  manufactured  into  fur-  rOREIGN.  It  is  said  there  are  some  imperfect  attesta¬ 
tions  sent  each  member  of  the  class  (the  niture  and  hardware  trimmings  of  great  -  tion  clauses  in  the  will  and  marginal  notes 

first  list  of  questions  is  before  us,  and  ap-  variety,  and  is  known  by  the  tradename  ic  ont  cimiKe.  intended  for  insertion  but  never  signed, 

pears  to  be  devised  with  exceeding  skill;  of  hunacite  It  is  possessed  of  great  An  unusual  case  was  lately  tried  at  Ku-  The  testator  advises  his  sons  of  the  happy 
any  one  who  answers  a  reasonable  per-  strength  and  hardness.  tais,  in  llussia.  Seven  Jews,  belonging  to  unity  that  existed  between  him  and  his 

centage  of  the  inquiries  must  have  pur-  a  itsre  Bird  sknieton.  a  secret  Jewish  order,  were  accused  of  kill-  brothers,  to  which  he  attributes  the 

sueil  the  course  faithfully,  as  no  system  of  The  most  ancient  bird  of  which  we  have  success  of  the  firm,  and  hopes  that  the 

•‘cramming”  would  make  it  possible  to  ^^y  knowledge  is  the  archmonterv  of  celebration  of  one  of  same  kind  feeling  will  continue  to  main- 

meet  the  test  successfully);  seventh,  a  di-  which  the  first  specimen  found  is  in  the  ^  defendants  were  ac-  tain  the  position  of  the  house.” 


from  time  b.  timebekdded  seals  tar  the  rinipeTfect,^  their  own  hands.  The  accused  Jews  fled. 

“  .special  courses  ”  completed,  and  it  may  pleasing  to  learn  that  at  Ghent,  Switzer-  >^hakeNi>eare’»  Church. 

in  time  become  valuable  from  the  number  land,  a  perfect  fo-ssil  specimen  has  just  A  “  Country  Curate  ”  writes  to  the  Echo  : 
of  spei-ial  seals  attached  to  it,  each  of  purchased.  It  cost  ^6,00(»,  and  it  is  “  The  living  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  and 

which,  issued  by  the  professor  in  charge,  poagible  that  it  may  find  its  way  to  this  Hhake.speare’s  beautiful  church  has  been 
shall  certify  to  really  hard  and  faithful  la-  country.  vacant  since  April  l,and  I  understand  five 

bor) ;  eighth,  each  niember  is  kept  in  con-  Elect ro-chcmicai  Teie»h»ne  clergymen  have  refused  it  in  consequence 

stant  communication  with  the  presid<;nt  _  VfliuAn  n  i  +  i  i  f  i  m  there  being  three  unendowed  churches 

by  reports  and  by  printed  circulars  con-  *  attached  to  it.  The  late  vicar  added  two 

taining  suggestn  ns  and  items  of  interest  the  electro-chemical  telephone  It  is  about  p.  Formerly  there  used  to  be  a  contest 
in  connection  with  the  course  of  study  syc  inches  square  and  consists  of  a  spool  f^j.  ^ijg  vicar’s  place  when  vacant.” 

(this  plan  keeps  alive  the  interest  of  the  of  chalk  on  a  small  shaft  turned  by  a  crank. 

members,  and  affords  a  constant  stimulus  There  is  no  magnet,  and  the  current  pass-  r«.  .  •». 

tof-dthfii  stiidvi  es  directly  through  the  spool  to  a  thin  The  cost  of  excavating  the  canal  through 

toiaitniui  Stuajj.  _  - *  . 1  M.....,.,.  which  fhewnteva  nf  the  \rerliterrQnen,.  nre 


There  are  luartyrH  to  headache  who  might 
cured  by  using 

Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient. 

The  -stomach,  overburdened  until  Ite  recuperative 


thousaml  names.  From  the  reports  re- i  sary  with  this  instrument  to  put  the  re-  iiit<'  a  vast  intand  sea,  will  not,  it  is  esti-  _ _ 

ceived  it  is  known  that  about  that  number  •’eivor  to  the  ear  to  hear  the  voice.  The  matt;d  by  M.  Boiidaire,  under  whose  su- 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of !  Western  Union  has  secured  the  right  to  peryision  the  preliminary  surveys  lately  Q 
the  prescribed  c.  mrse  of  study  at  the  pres- 1  this  telephone.  K  ■ 

ent  ime.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  Great  Telescope.  necessary  to  cut  through  111 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


H.  MACY  &  CO. 


14TH  STBKKT  AND  6TH  AVENUE,  N.  ¥., 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT. 

FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  THE  LEADERS  IN  POPULAB 
PRICES. 

Special  care  given  to  mall  orders  from  our  patroae  at 


lar  here.  He  promises  to  give  to  each  IMI K 

new  subscriber  a  small  portion  of  earth  qp 

from  the  graves  of  martyrs  at  Borne  that 

has  been  enriched  by  their  blood.  And  to  .1.  O  U  M. 

those  who  procure  new  subscribers  he  curing  iuiy  and  this  mtabtjhh- 

offers  st'eds  and  cuttings  of  plants  from  ment  will  close  on  Saturday  at  la  O’CLOOK. 


a  little  water  is  a  yet  more  difficult  undertak-  the  garden  of  the  Vatican,  that  had  been  H  ■■■  A  A  A 

through;  add  jjjg  There  are  but  few  instrument-inak-  touched  by  Pius  IX.,  and  earth  out  of  the  U  U  Xl  1*11 

•jams,  ers  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  delicate  cataeombs!  Hi  III  Iff!  11 V  I  wMl 


]!^UESING  INFANTS. 

Mothers  are  particularly  requested  to  ask  their 
amlly  physicians  about 

NESTLE  S  MILK  FOOD. 


ent  time,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  a  Great  Telescope.  euj..  ‘  -  ■  j  ^ 

the  effort  is  entirely  voluntary,  that  the  Infonnution  has  been  received  by  Prof  14TH  street  and  6TH  avenue,  n.  ¥„ 

f,-...  fi...  ei.f. Lt  "i  V  It  Cl  iveu  iTioi  thc  Gulf  ot  Gabos  from  the  extremity  of  - 

text-hooks  toi  tin.  yi  ai  cost  Im  memtnis  \evvcomb  from  Otto  Struve,  Director  of  the  Chott  El-Dierid  ^  grand  central  f.ancy  and  dry  goods  estab- 

about  five  dollars,  and  that  on  an  average  the  Pulkowa  (Bussian)  Observatory,  that  ■'  lishment. 

forty  minutes  must  be  devoted  to  tlie  i  the  Russian  Government  has  granted  250,-  *«>•  Subscribers.  for  twenty  years  the  leaders  in  populab 

course  each  week-day  tar  nine  months,  ■  quo  rubles— about  $187,000— for  the  con-  The  publisher  of  a  new  religious  paper  prices. 

the  result  will  be  admitted  to  be  exceed-  struction  of  the  larcest  telescoDC  that  can  Silesia,  has  improved  on  the  plan  of  „  .  ,  ,  - 

ingly  gmtityinK  and  signlflcant.-I).  H.  |  J" S'aLtagaamly  Se  «  to  giving  nhr.„no»,  »lilnh  l.a«  bean  si  popn-  »ra,„  wm  .ur  « 

lV)8t,  in  Harper’s  Magazine,  ;  have  the  object-glass,  if  possible,  thirty  to  lar  He  promises  to  give  to  each 

—  - -  i  thirty-six  inches  in  diameter.  The  east-  aew  subscriber  a  small  portion  of  earth  qp 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER.  i  ing  of  so  large  a  disk  of  the  requisite  even-  [rhui  the  graves  of  martyrs  at  Rome  that 

.  .  ness  and  purity,  is  a  task  of  great  diffieul-  has  enriched  by  their  blood.  And  to  M  J. 

iMir  grape  or  plum  jam  stew  in  a  little  ^  ^^d  it  is  not  yet  certain  tliat  it  can  be  those  who  procure  new  subscribers  he  ourinq  iuly  and  this  estabush- 

water,  and  press  the  fruit  through  a  eolan-  The  grinding  of  the  glass,  after  it  offers  seeds  and  cuttings  ot  plants  from  ment  will  close  on  Saturday  at  n  O’CLOOK. 

der  or  coarse  sieve,  adding  a  little  water  is  a  yet  more  difficult  undertak-  the  garden  of  the  Vatican,  that  had  been  H  ■■■  A%#  A  A  A 

to  plums  to  get  all  the  pulp  through  ,  add  jfjg.  There  are  but  few  instrument-inak-  touched  by  Pius  IX.,  and  earth  out  of  the  U  pj  HI  A  1^  W  Ir.  I"! ■ 

sugar,  and  finish  as  in  other  jams.  ers  who  can  be  trusted  with  the  delicate  cataeombs!  |||  |||  IffInU  I  iJMl 

“  Cliffy,  why  don’t  you  kick  that  dog  ?”  task.  l«o  a  politic  Pope.  -  -  - - 

‘‘  What  am  do  use  ob  kiekiii’  every  eur  H  t^at  thePope  has  finally  decid-  XTTESTNG  INF  A  NTS 

that  snarls  at  you  V  Don  t  you  know  dat  i  pH  thnt  nil  thpTt.nIinn  hiuhnna  an  non  -LX  U  J-YikJAXl  VA  ±  Xl  .1.  A  kj. 

am  the  way  he  wants  you  to  bring  him  in-  j  the  Re“v^ h“c  McCol'k  h.  ‘the"  pk^eed-  form  to  the  law  as  to  be  at  once  admitted  laXpbVician^s'a^Sl"'^  ** 

TO  notice.  ings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  to  the  temporalities  of  their  Sees.  It  is  NESTLE’S  MILK  FOOD 

Hie  seventh  Cincinnati  Industrial  Expo-  nf  Philadelphia,”  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  also  stated  that  the  Pope  has  ermferred  the  ^  ary  powi^c^ntS?  only  beet  swia. 

sition  Will  bogin  Sppt.  10  aiiu  last  to  Oct.  tidiest  of  creatures  in  her  personal  habits.  cross  of  the  order  of  Plus  IX.  on  mtiic,  wheateu  breadcrust,  and  sugar,  requiring  only 

11.  The  splendid  buildings  are  imw  com-  Out  of  the  number  he  had  imprisoned  for  Khaireddin  Pasha,  Grand  Vizier;  Cara- 

plete,  and  a  fine  programme  of  the  Expo-  observation,  he  never  saw  one  remain  long  theodori  Pasha,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af-  the  motber’e  milk.  It  does  away  with  all  the  dan- 
sition  has  been  issued,  which  may  be  had  jjj  untidy  state  When  after  sonioverv  fairs;  Osman  Pasha,  Minister  of  War  ;  and  ger  and  trouble  of  cow’s  miik.  one  trial  of  it  win 
on  application  to  H.  McCollum,  Secretary,  ^^.tive  work  in  diggiuf?,  Httle  particles  of  Said  P|i8ha.  Minister  of  Justice  and  Wor- 

Exhibition  goods  will  be  received  from  earth  would  adhere  to  their  bodies,  these  ship;  in  recognition  of  their  share  m  the  For  sale  by  aii  first  class  drSggiste  and  grocers,  a 
August  18  to  September  9.  at  once  most  carefully  removed.  The  settlement  of  the  A rmeiuan  schism  which  analysis. 

I  have  never  been  so  successful  In  pro-  whole  body,  too,  is  most  thoroughly  and  formerly  so  menaced  the  future  of  the  thomas  leeming  *  co.,  sole  Representatires. 
ducing  (fuantity  and  quality  of  milk,  or  frequently  cleansed — a  duty  which  is  ha-  Roniish  Cdiurch  in  that  quarter.  (P.  o.  Box  1067)  Montreal,  Canada, 

even  flow,  as  where  the  cows  had  access  bitually  attended  to  after  eating  and  after  Twenty-second  Indian  widow 

to  salt  at  their  option  ;  and  I  know  that  sleep.  In  this  ilnty  these  ants  imw  and  usmuch  pleasure  (saysthe  Indu  ^ - - 

It  affected  tlm  butter  and  churning,  the  then  msist  one  am.  her,  and  when  a  gen-  prakLh)  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  CffliflPM I W  [CWMA' 

Initter  being  better  and”  ^  sooner  eral  ‘‘washing  up  ’  is  in  progress,  it  is  an  widow  marriage  was  celebrated  on  May  6,  •?j4lNN!rilll<; 

with  than  without  .salt.  Furthermore,  exceedingly  intemsting  sight.  The  ant  to  Girgaurn.  under  the  auspices  of  the  'UkiSiiLUj  1 

cat  le  having  salt  as  freely  as  they  choose,  whom  the  friendly  office  is  being  adimnis-  Marriage  Association.  The  bride- 

look  smoother  and  do  not  have  a  staring  tered  (the  cleanso.l,  she  may  be  called),  is  head-mas- 

coa.,  as  do  animals  which  had  no  salt,  or  leaning  over  upon  one  .side  as  we  begin  the  Belgraum  Girls’  School,  and  is  a  carrying  united  s-iSATes  maie. 

only  a  trifle  at  long  intervals.  May  not  observation  riie  cleanser  (as  the  other  chitpavan  by  caste.  He  is  about  thirty-  new  yore  and  Glasgow. 

those  favoi;ed  mdividuals  who  supply  no  party  may  be  eal  ed)  is  in  the  act  ‘;f  .h  ting  ^  The  bride,  Sakhoo  B^i,  satubday  > 

salt  to  their  stock,  fail  to  discover  that  the  tare  leg,  which  is  the  tlrst  which  is  lick-  u  ;  i  on Iv  eighteen  venrs  nf  m?e  is  n  every  satubdat.  i 

their  stock  is  supplied  from  some  unknown  ed,  the  cleanser’s  mouth  passing  steadily  cl^^hasth  by  c^te,  and  she  lost  her  first 

source  ?  from  it  up  to  the  body  then  over  the  neck  husband  whin  she  was  quite  young.  This  tiVERPOOL,  Londonderry,  and  belfasi. 

John  Joseph  Mechi,  the  noted  scientific  then  head,  the  little  jaws  (mandibles)  twenty-second  widow  marriage  on 

agrieulturist,  writes  to  the  London  Times  being  #^hiM  stage  hold  apart  tar  the  im.re  this  side  of  India,  the  first  having  token  Second  Ca  ,»  .  .  eage.Bzs. 

under  date  of  June  10th,  as  follows  :  “Ano-  convenient  manipulation  ;  trom  the  face  pjace  in  June  1869.  new  york  to  London. 

ther  week  of  flooding  storms  and  low  tern-  f^e  operation  passes  to  the  body,  along  ,  e\eby  Wednesday. 

peraturohas  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  one  side,  each  leg  being  attended  to  in  An  Emperor  »  Aiidre*..  Fr.....  uier  4b,  North  River, 

the  agricultural  disaster  It  is  now  too  i  suecessioii ;  then  to  the  other  side  and  the  Ihe  German  emperor  lately  attended  cabin,  »r.5  and  bus.  Excursion,  bioo  and  miso. 
late  f..r  the  croj.s  to  recover.  They  are  i  oHi'T  set  of  legs.  All  this  while  the  erea-  service  in  the  chapel  of  a  seminary  for  the  steeraRc.  #‘js.  (No  second  Cabin.) 

considerably  injured  even  on  well-farmed  I  tnre  being  cleansed  is  evincing  the  most  eduention  of  Protestant  clergymen.  The  ora/tt  uttud  for  any  amount  at  Ourrau  Rau$. 
and  draiiK'd  lands,  while  on  ill-farmed  and  i  intense  satisfaction,  and  in  this  resembles  oongregation  afterwards  rei.aired  to  the  henderson  brothers.  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 

iindrained  lands  the  matter  is  ruinous. fnmil.v  dog  when  one  is  scratehing  the  hall,  where  his  majesty  delivered  an  ad-  --  -  —  - - 

The  wheat  will  suffer  less  than  the  Spring  !  iinok  of  his  neck  ;  she  rolls  gently  over  on  dress.  The  one  thing  neoesi^ry,  he  said,  -4:^2 

crops;  weeding  is  hopeless  ;  and  unless  |  iior  side,  sometimes  quite  over  on  her  back,  ^o  believe  in  (rod  and  His  only  Son,  - 

we  ifct  the  nroniised  hot  drv  weather  i  and  presents  altogether  a  picture  of  ease,  (.  hirst  Jesus.  Iherewas  no  modf  of  or-  We  have  now  on  hand,  and  constantly  making,  a 

^  ^11  ’  ‘  1  '  'I’Vk,  iilenaiirr.  wliii>li  take  derillg  One’s  life  ill  a  pioilS  and  consci-  SObd  assortment  ol  TRUNKS— English  Leather,  Mo- 

rnany  grass  and  clover  croj.s,  and  even!  (he  j.ieasure  wliicli  tne.se  eieatuus  taK  uiiing  oues  no:  »  piuus  uu.i  loiisoi  rocco,  and  Russia  Bags,  with  fine  English  Locks. 

peas  will  rot  ungathered  ”  !  in  being  thus  “combed”  and  “sj.onged,  entioiis  way  unless  ujion  the  eternal  found-  st.ate  room  trunks,  chairs;  rug  straps, 

.  ..  .  '  .  .  I  is  reallv  enii.vable  to  the  ob.server  Sev-  atioiis  laid  in  the  Bible.  He  would  ever  SH.AWLWBAPS,etc.,adaptedtoEuropeanandAnier- 

That  it  is  a  misfortune  not  to  he  able  to  |  adhere  to  the  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  ‘can  Travel. 

apiireciute  flowers,  music,  or  jiaintinp,  in  I  ai.j.roach  a  eoinrade,  kneel  Keforined  creeds  as  effected  in  the  Prussian  SampleTrunksforTravellingSales- 

tpir  joy-givmg  sense,  IS  a  fact  not  to  be  Established  Church  bv  his  late  father.  men  a  Specialty. 


THOMAS  LEEMING  A  CO.,  Sole  Representatives, 
(P.  O.  Box  1067)  Montreal,  Canada. 


CARRYING  UNITED  S'tATES  MAII<. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGt^W. 

EVERY  SATURDAY.  N 
P'rom  Piers  20  and  21,  North 


>uroe?  from  it  up  to  the  body  then  over  theneck  This  «'«G0W.  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  .sd  BELFAST 

John  Joseph  Mechi,  the  noted  scientific  then  head,  the  little  jaws  (mandibles)  twenty-second  widow  marriage  on 

,'rieulturist,  writes  to  the  London  Times  being  B^his  stage  hold  apart  tar  the  im.re  this  side  of  India,  the  first  having  token  Second  Ca  ,»  .  .  e  age,  •28. 

iider  date  of  June  10th,  as  follows:  “Ano-  convenient  manipulation  ;  trom  the  face  pjace  in  June  1869.  new  york  to  London. 

ler  week  of  flooding  storms  and  low  tem-  ^^e  operation  passes  to  the  body,  along  »  \  ih  evkhy  wednesuay. 


E\EBY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  4B,  North  River* 


Sample  Trunks  for  Travelling  Sales¬ 
men  a  Specialty. 


OATTJVACH, 


MANUFACTUBER  AND  lUPORTEB, 


IVJ  II.  iiiviA  iicAuuic,  .  emra^ed  in  eleansini?  their  own  their  thunks  tor  the  numerous  testimonies 

htt  e  taste  for  flowers,  music  or  Poetry  i  of  loyalty  which  have  reached  them,  and 

and  like  a  sensible  woman,  she  realized  i  ^  ’  j  drawn  beUveon  the  man-  signifying  thidr  gratification  at  the  estab- 

this  defect  and  earnestly  wished  to  conn-  ,.9 V  ngs  di  ‘  liahiumit  in  eonimeinoration  of  the  tiolden 

teraet  it  in  her  children.  Hence  she  ini-  r  a 

proved  everj.  opportunity  to  eurry  out  » ><  ,  X‘7  S^ov^  ru£f»hlo5;  iSuU  ovVr'Se  wholeS- 

this  idea,  even  eommeiiciiig  to  train  them  ,  nire 

from  the  cradle,  striving  to  make  their  hond  mul  face  by  a  moti^  Pire. 


ineir  tnaiiKs  lor  Tlie  numerous  resrimonics  a  _ 

of  loyalty  which  have  reached  them,  and  ^9*  Broadway,  116ar  Astor  PlaCP. 
signifying  thidr  gratifleatii.n  at  the  estab- 
lishment,  eommemoratiou  of  the  golden 

wedding,  of  a  network  of  oharitable  insti-  H  A  w»  H 

tnt.imiu  which  extends  over  the  whole  ein-  w**  »  of  tub  H 


men,  exliil.it  net  alone  the  strong  sense  ot 


their  parents,  but  also  possess  the  charm  I  ,  ^«thing  can  surimss  tlie  grote^^  ily  worship  any  individual  who  is  not  strict- 1 
of  cultivated  taste  and  manners.  I  attitude  which  the  ants  assn  when  jy  niember  of  the  family.  Last  -^utuiiin 

cleaiiBiug  their  bodies.  Fheii  hind  mgs  of  the so-ealled ‘New Church 


‘  . .  arc  thr<uvii  backward  and  well  extended,  i  have  had  public  worship  for  | 

RECIPES.  i  middle  pair  standing  ni'arly  straight  ten  years,  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  iiieet- 

xr  .  Tj  1 1  1  .1  0  «  almost  an  jugs’  at  all ;  and  another  Protestant  com- 

bwEET  Milk— Kubl.ed  on  the  surface  uf  erect  j.Dsition  ;  the  tail  is  then  turned  iin-  ni unity  in  the  same  eitv  received  orders 
anj.  pastry,  before  baking,  such  as  biscuit,  der  the  body  and  upward  toward  the  head,  not  to  admit  strangers  '[non-member.s]  to 
gems,  shoit-cakes,  Ol  even  pastry  f. .r  fruit  which  is  at  the  same  time  bent  over  ami  tiiejr  services.  Lust  Mareli  the  (-'ongrega- 
j.ies,  will  make  them  brown  nicely  and  downward.  The  body  thus  forms  a  letter  tionalists  eonneeted  with  the  American 
gi\  e  them  a  flaky  aj.peaiance.  G_  The  fore  feet  now  begin  the  oj.eration,  Mis.slon  wiTc  forbidden  to  hold  meetings 

Fiukd  Cucumbers.— Pare  and  lay  in  ice-  during  which  they  are  constantly  put  into  for  divine  .service  either  at  Prague,  er  Graz 
water  half  an  hour;  cut  lengthwi.se  into  the  month,  from  which  moisture  is  con-  jn  Styria.  It  was  intimated  to  them  that 
slices  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  and  lay  in  veyed,  thus  giving  a  glo.'^sy  ajiiiearaiice  to  ,j„f;  oy^n  in  their  own  houses  might  they 
ice-wati;r  ten  minutes  longer.  Wipe  each  the  body.  It  is  jiossible  that  these  ants  do  invite  friends  tar  religions  jiui  jioscs,  and 
|»ieee  dry  with  a  .soft  cloth,  sprinkle  with  not  devote  so  much  time  to  tlieir  toilets  the  leading  nieinbers  were  tlireatem’d  with 
imjiper  and  salt,  and  dredge  with  flour,  when  in  u  state  of  nature ;  it  is  jirobable  {jjjy  of  £10,  or  twenty-one  days’  imjiris- 
Fry  to  a  delicate  brown  in  sweet  lard  or  that,  as  with  men,  an  artificial  condition  of  onment,  if  they  dared  to  he  jircsent  at  any 
butter.  I  society  gives  an  indneeineiit  to  a  soniew  hat  service  held  beyond  the  pule  of  the  (’liuroh- 

Etching  on  Glass.- Etching  on  glass  is  larger  devotion  to  their  pei-sonal  ajqiear-  ]  gg  recognized  by  the  State.  Tlie  services 
l>ertarnicil  by  laying  on  the  glas.s  a  ground  aiiee.  1  of  the  Free  Cfiiurch  of  Seotluml  were 

of  beeswax,  and  drawing  the  design  there-  I  forbidden,  if  eonducted  in  any  but  i 

on  with  the  needle,  as  in  eteliinguiion  cop-  HEALTH  PARAORAPHS.  |  the  Englisli  language;  and  notice  to  the  ^ 

per.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  poured  on,  >  same  effect  was  given  to  the  Bajitist  (’luirch  | 


and  flour  sjiar  sprinkled  on  it.  After  four  The  Duration  «>f  Life. 


at  Vienna.  Bible-rea dings,  wliieli  tar  many 


or  five  hours  it  is  taken  off,  and  the  work  Dr.  Wildhrand,  Professor  of  Medicine  at  years  have  been  held  vveekly  in  a  private  j 
cleaned  with  oil  or  turjientine.  the  University  of  Giessen,  has  recently  house,  and  also  in  jmblii"  halls,  have  been 

Gooseberry  Jam.— Stew  the  berries  in  a  published  “Studies  on  the  Duration  of  suddenly  and  peremjitorily  stopped, 
little  water,  press  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Human  Life.”  He  affirms  that  in  Prussia,  B„ron  Kothdchini’s  win. 
and  return  to  the  kettle;  add  three-fourths  as  in  other  countries  where  this  ijuestion  «  The  will  of  the  late  Baron  Lionel  de 
pound  sugar  to  each  pound  of  the  ituljied  been  investigated,  it  has  been  found  j^,,f  h3,.lijld/’ says  the  London  Daily  Nows, 
gooseberry  ;  boil  three-quarters  of  an  Hint  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  reach  »  understood  to  be  sworn  under  jC2,7(M),- 
hoiir,  stirring  constantly;  pour  in  jars  or  a  most  advanced  age.  He  attributes  this  Tiie  will  is  in  the  handwriting  of  the 

bowls,  and  cover  as  directed  tar  currant  result  to  their  being  ehietly  engaged  in  com-  deceased,  and  is  dated  July  ‘24,  186.5,  New 
jams.  mercial  pursuits  in  preference  to  manual  swinthin’s  Lane.  The  doeu- 

Fricassee  of  Fowl.— (tat  a  fowl  of  chick-  *'“9^  nicnt  occujiics  two  ordinary  sheets  of  let- 


35'OH  lO'ZO, 

•re  Rbowo  fit  our  f'olorcd  Plate,  illustrating  the 
eti|!ht  best  sort.-* ;  which,  loguihur  wiihour  Method  of 
Culture  (lij  wbiuh  a  full  crop  can  be  obtained  In  Ttn 
Monthn  from  time  orfilaotiog),  will  be  mailed  free  to 
all  on  application  by  letter. 

PETEE  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

Seedsmen  and  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


WABM  WiBD  &  CO., 

75&77  Spring  St.,  N.  V. 

MANUKACTUUERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eaetlake,  Queen  Anne,  ana 
Original  Designs ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  Ao. 
SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 

/y  Msrr»7St>^>  'X 

New  York,^^  ^ 

//  Asd  TloaMtCB,  Ct.  ^ 

I^OLOCKS^ 


TOWERS,  A 

OFFICES, 
iN  ‘J’X  HOUSES, 


with  a  teasjioonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  parents.  |  testator  leaves  to  his  wife  .£100,000  and  a 

a  bunch  of  parsley,  four  cloves  and  a  blade  Children  at  school.  life  interest  of  £.50,0(K),  arising  from  the 

of  mace  ;  let  boil  twenty  minutes,  pass  the  The  Medical  Committee,  which  recently  houses  at  Frankfurt  ami  in  London,  to- 


HENEEirS  BELLS. 


The  genuln''^roy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  since  1826,  which  hare  acqulr^  a  sale  exoeedln( 
that  ot  all  o'.ners.  Catalogues  free.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 


Stock  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  take  made  an  examination  of  the  health  of  the  I  gether  with  the  residence  at  Pieeadilly  address  either  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  n7v. 


w 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

BmIU  of  Pure  Copper  uttfl  Tin  ft-r  Churches 
M«‘hooN.  Fire  AUrmn,  FarruM.  etc.  FULLY 
WARR.\NTED.  rat.ilGpiif  Pent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati, 0, 


out  the  pieces  of  fowl,  trim  well;  then  in  school  ehildreii  in  Providence,  hold  that  and  the  estate  at  Gun  nersbury.^  A  request  m  kneel  y  «  company. 

another  stew-pan  put  two  ounces  of  butter,  pupils  are  taken  too  young;  that  the  vi-  is  made  that  ‘my  good  wife’  shall  give  eve  dci  i7r\7isirrDv 

with  which  mix  a  good  spoonful  of  flour;  tiated  air  of  the  school  rooms  causi-s  eon-  £10, (KK)  to  Jewish  charities  and  £5,()0(j  to  ^,reOop^r  luJiTi!. 

moisten  with  the  stock,  and  put  in  the  sumption;  that  ejudemic  disea.ses  are  others,  .\nniiities  (in  eonneetion  with  •Jp®w*<;hooN.  Fire  ai.!^.,  F.rm»,  etc.  FULuf 

pieces  of  fowl ;  stir  occasionally,  until  boil-  caught  there  ;  that  the  premature  develoj*-  which  the  mother  is  to  exercise  discretion-  ''vAND^UZEN  4  TlFlj  cTnc^innstl’,  O. 

ing  ;  skim,  add  twenty  button  onions;  let  meat  of  the  brain  causes  nervous  diseases  ;  ary  power)  are  made  in  favor  of  sons  and  *  __ _ _ ! _ L_! - 

simmer  until  the  onions  are  tender,  when  that  the  young  minds  are  crammed  with  daughters;  and  the  testator  expresses  a  MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 
add  a  gill  of  cream,  with  which  you  have  unintelligible  studies,  and  that  the  method  hope  that  they  will  be  kind  to  their  mo-  i  •rt  "V 

mixed  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  ;  stir  it  quick-  is  too  artificial.  The  Committee  hold  that  ther,  who  hacl  been  kind  to  them  and  him  BEXjL  FOUNDERS,  TROY,  JN.  x. 
ly  before  the  fire,  but  do  not  let  boil,  take  children  should  not  be  admitted  to  school  also.  To  his  two  brothers  (since  dead)  he  Manufacture  a  aui>erior  quality  ot  bellh. 

out  the  pieces,  dress  upon  your  dish,  sauce  under  the  age  of  seven,  and  that  the  hours  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £1,000  eacli  to  pur-  special  attenuon  given  to  church  bells. 

over,  and  serve.  of  conflnement  and  mental  effort  should  chase  something  in  remembrance  of  him,  catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  neetiing  beiu. 


MENEELY  &  KIMBERLY, 


Manufacture  a  8Ui)erlor  quality  of  BELLS. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BELLS. 
49*  Catalogue  sent  free  to  parties  neetllng  bells. 
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FROM  OCKAN  BKACII. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON.  PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

Independence  Day  from  ockan  bkacii. 

in  Boston,  supposed  to  be  always  the  same.  By  Eev.  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

brought  with  it  this  year  some  things  not  in  This  looks  not  unlike  a  Hibemioism.  In 
the  old  bills.  The  reading  of  the  Declaration  extenuation  of  which  we  suggest  first  that  it 
is  always  an  important  part  of  the  official  has  the  distinguishing  quality  of  that  noted 
public  services,  and  this  year  the  honor  of  form  of  speech  in  perspicuously  conveying 
leading  was  conferred  upon  a  colored  young  the  thought  of  the  speaker,  though  in  terms 
Boan  of  eighteen,  a  medal  scholar  from  the  that  are  self-contradictory.  Wo  heard  a  lady 
English  High  School.  As  he  rose  to  his  task  say  of  a  scar  on  the  face  of  her  child  “  Poor 
he  was  greeted  with  hearty  applause,  and  his  thing,  she  will  carry  that  scar  to  the  grave 
performance  was  not  second,  in  elegance  and  with  her  if  she  lires."  Patrick  wished  he  knew 
♦dfect,  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  color  of  some  country  where  people  never  died,  .and 
line  Is  pretty  nearly  faded  out  In  Boston,  then  ho  would  “  go  there  and  end  his  days.” 
Another  new  feature  of  the  day  was  a  demo-  No  one  could  misunderstand  the.se  utterances, 
eratic  orator,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Lodge,  who,  with  Then  in  the  second  place  the  possibility  of  a 
a  fair  amount  of  ability  and  just  sentiment,  Philadelphia  letter  from  Ocean  Beach  is  only 
put  forth  in  very  earnest,  bold  and  explicit  a  matter  of  time.  A  Lecturer  in  Philadelphia 
terms,  the  Southern  secesh  States'  Bights  assured  the  audience  that  the  Atlantic  was 
doctrine.  Considering  the  day  and  the  place,  steadily  encroaching  upon  the  New  Jersey 
tt.  was  felt  to  be  an  insult  to  his  audience  and  shore  — Jersey  was  gradually  sinking,  and  at 
bo  the  city,  for  which  our  democratic  Mayor  the  present  rate  of  submersion,  in  jast  so 
Prince  is  held  to  be  fully  as  responsible  as  many  years,  a  few  millions  or  so,  the  resi- 
the  orator  himself.  Another  thing,  not  new,  dents  of  Philadelphia  would  dwell  upon  the 
but  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale  than  ever  shore  of  the  never  resting  sea.  The  delight 
Ix'fore,  was  the  entertainments  provided  for  of  the  audience  at  the  prospect  broke  forth  in 
the  children.  Many  halls  and  public  build-  repeated  rounds  of  applause.  This  suggests 
ings  were  engaged  for  the  purpose,  with  lead-  another  fact  of  contemporary  geological  ac- 
ero  to  each,  and  the  amusements  were  of  all  tion  specially  interesting  to  Americans, 
nameable  description.  Could  any  one  obser-  Trustworthy  report  assures  us  that  Eng- 
vance  of  the  Fourth,  afford  a  better  guarantee  land  is  constantly  sinking  along  its  eastern 
for  the  city’s  safe-keeping  in  the  future  ?  shore,  and  rising  on  the  western.  The  little 
The  Edmands  Forgery  Case  island  is  the  surface  of  an  earth-swell  slowly 

has  caused  more  amazement  and  sadness  in  rooming  United-States-ward.  In  a  few  billions 
this  city  and  vicinity  than  any  crime  of  the  it  will  be  on  our  shores,  and  .save  us 

kind  for  a  generation.  No  man  stood  higher  trouble  of  annexing  it. 
among  Boston  merchants,  or  was  more  re-  Sabbath,  July  6,  the  writer  was  to  have 
spectod  and  trusted,  than  Mr.  James  F.  Ed-  pr^'ached  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Third  Presbyto- 
Biitnds.  Some  twenty  years  of  business  with  >^ian  church  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  its  pastor, 
traders,  shippers  and  bankers,  had  given  him  Samuel  M.  Studdiford,  to  preach  for  our 

a  firm  financial  standing  and  entrenched  him  Rood  West  Spruce  street  people  in  Philadel- 
fn  the  confidence  of  everybody.  His  family  on  the  evening  of  the  “  Glorious 

nesidence  and  connections  are  in  Newton,  Fourtli,  a  rocket  fell  on  the  roof  of  Brother 
•iglit  miles  out,  and  all  among  the  most  Studdiford’s  church  and  set  it  on  fire.  Word 
wealthy,  public  .spirited  and  Influential  in  the  once  sent  to  the  fire-engine  house  near 

town.  Mr.  Edmands  him.self  was  considered  The  chief  of  the  Fire  department  had  sta- 
a  man  of  ample  means,  and  nothing  seemed  ^'oned  a  special  squad  at  this  place  to  bo  in 
wanting  to  place  him  above  the  possibility  of  readiness  in  case  of  need.  Tlie  case  of  need 
temptation  or  motive  to  evil  doing.  The  an-  occurred,  and  the  squad  was  at  their 
oouncement,  a  week  or  two  sinec\  that  this  POSt.  But,  thanks  to  the  quantitj’ of  patriotic 
man  had  been  detected  in  forgery  to  a  large  'Yhiskey  witli  which  they  had  deluged  their 
amount,  and  had  been  several  vears  in  the  drains,  they  insisted  that  they  had  been  or- 
practice  of  this  ciime,  has  given  his  friends  ^o  remain  xehere  they  were!  And  before 

and  the  community  a  shock  and  consterna-  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  move,  the 

tion  quite  indescribable.  Most  of  his  forgeil  gained  such  headway  that  no  arrest 

paper  is  held  by  the  banks,  so  that  the  suffer-  possible  till  the  beautiful  edifice  was 
mg  does  not  fall,  as  is  common,  on  widows  ^c,maged  to  the  amount  of  some  ten  or  fifteen 
■Dd  orphans.  An  effort  was  immediately  thousand  dollars.  Had  the  firemen  been  in  a 
started  by  Mr.  Edmands’  neighbors  and  condition  to  do  their  duty,  the  lo.ss  would 
friends  to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  take  up  the  hardly  have  exceeded  ten  dollars.  In  other 
forged  paper  and  .save  him  from  a  felon’s  ^erds  the  money-cost  of  the  whiskey  drunk 
doom,  but  it  was  so  .sharply  condemned  by  hy  those  men  was  at  least  ten  thousand  dol- 1 
the  press,  that  the  measure  has  been  either  The  luxurj'  of  drunkenne.ss  ought  to  be 

abandoned  or  is  being  worked  up  very  quietly,  cext  to  hefvvenly,  for  it  is  next  to  infinitely 
He  is  now  in  Suffolk  Jail  awaijlng  legal  pro-  c-’fpensive.  A  few  glasses  of  the  reason-de- 
ooodings,  not  having  yet  be-^fT^en  Indicted,  throning  beverage  cost  at  one  time  a  shlp- 


ooodings,  not  having  yet  be^ven  Indicted,  throning  beverage  cost  at  one  time  a  shlp- 
Biiho  Haven’s  wreck  with  all  its  shrieking  woo,  at  another 

. _  ,  ..  o  ,  a  railwav  collision  with  all  its  hecatomb  of 

views  of  matters  South  are  so  reliable  that  ,  ,  ,  ,  x,.  > 

.  mangled  bodies  and  ghastly  deaths ;  and  like 
when  he  speaks  it  is  worth  while  to  hear.  ,,  , 

„  .  .  .  .  j  .  .  .  ..  the  wrath  of  Peladian  Achilles,  they  send  on 

nitch  has  been  said  of  “  negro  chain-gangs,  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  . , 

_  .  „  .  ,  . ^  ,  ^7  .  to  death  many  a  strong  soul — each  soul  worth 

and  many  have  doubted.  But  the  good  Bish-  „ 

_ ,,  ,  ,  ,  r  .  .  .  more  than  our  whole  planet  were  it  “  one  en- 

opsaid  a  few  davs  since  to  a  Boston  friend,  ,.  .  ...  ...  „  m  *  i- 

-i.  t  u  ....  tire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  True  to  his  en- 


.i.  4.  u  r.-  '  .  .  j  .  tire  and  perfect  chrysolite.  True  to  his  en- 

tnafc  chara-gangs  of  colored  prisoners  were  .  ‘  »  mu  i  u- 

^  f  ^  ..  gagement.  Brother  Studdiford  fulfilled  his 

worked  by  contractors  in  Georgia  to  a  consld-  ..  . 

..  ......  ..  .  ,  .  appointment  at  Philadelphia,  leaving  to  me  a 

arable  extent,  that  this  practice  Involve*!  c.Cv,.u.  t.ici  i 

^  ^  ....  ...  ....  ..  Sabbath  of  rest  at  Ocean  Beach.  So  our  pul- 

mueh  abuse,  and  further,  that  practically,  all  j  .  j  u  .u 

,  ,  ’  .  ,  .  :  .  ..  pit  exchange  resembled  that  proposed  by  the 

over  the  South,  there  Is  no  protection  for  the 

,  ,  little  boy  to  the  grocery  man,  “  Please  change 

aolored  man  in  any  of  the  State  Courts  where  .  ,  .  j  t  n  i  • 

.  ,,  .....  .  ,  me  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  .and  I  will  bring  you 

the  question  of  his  labor  and  pay  is  concern-  .,  .  .... 

Vi. _ n _ . ,  the  quarter  next  week. 


ed.  This  confirms  the  uniform  testimony  of 
thefreedmen  and  their  friends.  As  to  Roman 
Qttholics  at  the  South,  the  Bishop  said,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  que.stion.  that  the  reports  of  their 
successes  among  the  colored  people  were  not 
true.  A  Catholic  priest,  he  said,  had  told 


Ocean  Beach  is  one  of  the  more  recent  can¬ 
didates  for  the  patronage  of  Summer  sea¬ 
shore  rcsorters.  The  reach  of  bluff  extend¬ 
ing  from  Long  Branch  .some  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  Southward  to  northern  end  of  Barnegat 


_  ^  ...  ..  .  Bay.iadestlnedtobethicklylinedvvlthcot- 

Irim  that  they  could  do  nothing  with  that  peo-  .  ,  ...  i  7  .  .  f  »  • 

..  .  ,  ,,  .  tage.s,  boarding-houses,  and  hotels  for  fugi- 

ple.  and  gave  as  a  reason,  the  fact  that  the  ..  .  t  .  i  i  n 

V.  ........  ...  .  tives  from  inland  heats  from  June  to  middle 

Catholic  Church  sided  with  slaveholders  and  ,  ....  .... 


.  .  ....  ....  ....  ...  September.  Farther  south  the  coast  is  .so 

tlefcnded  the  rebellion  all  through  the  war.  ,  .....  .  ,  j  ...  , 

,  ...  ....  ...  ragged  with  shoals,  islands,  inlets  and 

The  Froodmen  will  not  follow  such  leaders :  ,  .  .  ...  . 

,  .  , ,  .  1  ..  r..  .  ..  marshes,  as  to  be  unfit,  except  in  places  here 

and  bcside.s,  .said  the  Bishop,  they  are  quite 

....  .  and  there,  for  the  formation  of  Summer  set^ 

too  evangelical  for  the  Catholics,  a  very  large 

■roiiortlon  of  them  being  zealous  Methodists 

.  »  .  mu-  .•  .  .Atlantic  City,  Cape  May,  and  Sea  Grove  are 

and  Baptists.  This  disposes  of  a  grave  ap-  ,,,  ,  ,  » 

,  .  ....  .  ..  well  known  places  of  resort.  Just  .south  of 

preliension  which  has  been  felt  at  the  North  .  „  .  .  r.  .  . 

o  o.  .  Long  Branch  is  Elberon,  then  Deal  Beach, 

sonceming  priestly  influence  among  South-  ..  ..  ...  .  ....  ... 

V.  .  ...  then  .Asbury  Park,  a  beautiful  resort,  then 

em  negroes.  Catholic  gains  in  that  quarter  ...... 

.  ..  ,  ...  ..  1  .  .  the  widely  known  Ocean  Grove,  next  Ocean 

must  be  among  the  whites,  if  at  all.  In  this  „  ,  ....  •  u 

.  T  ...  ^  j  ,  .  Beach.  Two  miles  below  us  is  the  charming 

plaee  I  will  add  that  the  Freedmen  s  exodus  .  o  •  t  i  u..  „  n...  _ a 

r  7.  „  .  .  ,  .  .......  resort.  Spring  Lake,  where  the  genial  and 

fond  in  Boston  has  already  reached  but  a  trifle  ,,  _  ......7.  ..  . 

.  able  Dr.  Willits  possesses  a  Summer  home, 

short  of  $4,000.  .  *  ...  , wn-. 

Women  Voters  Among  the  numerous  gifts  of  Brother  Willits 

m  Massachusetts  are  inquiring  with  becoming  never-failing  readiness  at  repartee.  An 

Kdieitude  into  the  conditions,  duties,  and  lia-  “^tempt  to  put  him  on  theiiefcnsive.  acts  like 
eJIities,  of  the  new  liberty  granted  them  by 

ihe  Legislature  Lost  Winter-the  liberty  of  A"  unbeliever  undertook  to  worry  him  .about 
-otine  (or  school  committees.  Some  hun-  difficulties  of  the  Bible  while  he  was  at 
ireds  have  already  registered,  one  paper  supper,  satisfying  his  hunger  upon  a  fine  shad. 
*yB  as  m.any  as  three  hundred  in  the  State,  *  friend,  said  the  Doctor,  treat  mj 


ireds  have  already  registered,  one  paper  supper,  satisfying  his  hunger  upon  a  fine  shad. 
*yB  as  m.any  as  three  hundred  in  the  State,  *  friend,  said  the  Doctor,  treat  mj 
fort  how  many  will  appear  at  the  polls  when  «ible  as  I  do  this  shad  replenish  ray  proto- 
die  day  comes,  is  simply  guess-work.  All  meat,  and  leave  it  o  others  to 

...  ,  ......  1  choke  themselves  with  the  bones.  A  friend 

in  this,  however,  that  so  far,  those  who  .  j. 

.  •  .  1  ......  1  1  encountering  the  Doctor  as  he  returned  from 

Save  registered  are  an  intelligent  and  excel-  "  ,  .  , 

...  .  T.  •  -4  the  field  with  his  gamtvbag  well  filled,  said 

(ent class  of  women.  It  is  an  experiment,  ,  ”  „  . 

,  1  11  4.  .  1  4-  to  him  in  an  admoniton' tone  “  Friend  Willits, 

aiai  may  work  well  on  the  school  (luestion,  ,  .... 

,  ...11.1  it  seems  to  me  that  a  bird  has  a  right  to  live 

and  quite  the  reverse  if  extended,  for  in- 

rtanoe,  to  the  liquor  question,  around  which  until  its  tinie  has  come  o  i  le.  le  rea*  \ 
«  different  set  of  women  would  be  aptto  rally,  replied,  riem  ,  jou  an  agree 

low.  coarse,  and  largely  foreign  element.  l>«rfectly.  for  I  find  that  generally  when  I  get 

vaffed  out  by  the  liquor'  interest,  if  not  by  trained  on  a  bir.l  his  time  to  die  has 

...  1  1  .  At  1.  come.”  Dr.  Willits  thinks  that  if  Eden  was  a 

their  own  Impulse.  The  hazard  of  such  an  .... 

.  4  .  ■  1  1  •  41,:.,  much  more  desirable  place  of  aliode  than 

experiment  will  not  soon  be  risked  in  this  * 


State. 

“Two  (Clergymen  at  a  Theatre,” 
was  given  as  an  item  of  news  by  one  of  the 


Spring  Lake,  it  was  rather  superfluously  fur¬ 
nished. 

Next  below  Spring  Lake  is  Sea  Girt.  This 


BEHIND  TIME.  | 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  post- 
office  department  has  failed  to  pri  inptly  de¬ 
liver  the  communications  I  have  en”, rusted  to 
it  for  you.  I  e.specially  regret  it,  as'  it  disap¬ 
points  some  of  the  friends  of  our  ixcellent 
Ingham  University.  After  attending  the  an¬ 
niversary  exercises  I  sent  a  concise  account 
of  them,  in  connection  with  other  matters, 
for  publication.  As  it  might  be  pronounced 
out  of  season,  I  will  not  now  repeat  what  was 
then  written ;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  do  so.  But  I  want  to  assure  your  read¬ 
ers  that  the  exercises  were  creditable  to  both 
scholars  and  teachers,  and  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  worthy  the  confidence  and  support  of 
all  who  have  daughters  to  educate.  It  has 
eighteen  teachers  in  the  ilifferent  depart¬ 
ments,  all  of  whom  arc  doing  good  work.  In 
music,  under  Prof.  Appy  an<l  Mrs.  Cary,  and 
in  art,  under  Profs.  YViles  and  Stanton,  it  is 
unsurpassed,  while  the  solid  branches  of  a 
literary  and  classical  education  are  thorough¬ 
ly  taught  by  competent  instructors.  Dr.  H. 
J.  Schmitz,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  affairs, 
and  by  his  remarkable  administrative  ability 
makes  all  things  within  and  about  the  Insti¬ 
tution  move  on  with  the  regularity  and 
smoothness  of  clock-work.  It  is  generally 
known  that  the  Councillors  or  Trustees  of  the 
University  are  appointed  by  the  Synod  of 
Western  New  York,  and  they  aim  in  the  di.s- 
charge  of  the  duties  of  their  trust  to  make 
the  school  all  that  is  demanded  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  sentiment  of  the  times,  for  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

A  Summer  term  has  been  established,  not 
only  In  .art  but  also  in  the  modern  languages 
and  science.  It  has  just  opened  with  thirty 
students  and  the  promise  of  more. 

Wyoming. 


Boston  dailies  recently,  and  the  paragraph  is  the  site  of  Commodore  Stockton  s  delight- 
was  filled  out  with  the  names  of  Rev,  Henry  ful  Summer  residence  in  other  days,  now  en- 
Ward  Beecher  and  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  and  I  larged  into  a  spacious  hotel.  The  house  sits 
Park  theatre  the  place.  It  read  like  a  loose  on  the  bluff  almost  in  the  very  eye  of  the  sea. 
ting,  fttt«<l  if  not  intended  to  slur  those  min-  It  was  originally  our  desire  to  build  a  Un- 
sters,  and  others  through  them,  and  seemed  Ion  Taliernacle  at  Ocean  Beach,  where  all 
worth  a  little  inquiry.  On  seeing  Mr.  Mor-  might  join  in  Sabbath  worship  of  our  common 
gan,  he  said,  laughingly,  that  he  was  at  the  Lord,  and  an  a-ssocialion  was  incorporated, 
rtaor  of  Park  theatre  one  evening  last  week,  and  some  hundreds  of  dollars  subscribed  to 
looked  in  a  moment  just  to  observe  the  size  carry  the  project  into  effect.  But  reluctance 
•f  the  room,  but  did  not  go  In  at  all,  and  he  on  the  part  of  other  denominations  to  join  In 
presumed  Mr.  Beecher  was  as  innocent  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  erection  of  an  Episco- 
tbeatre-goiiig  as  he  was.  So  that  reixirter’s  pal  church — there  was  already  a  Methodist 
sareless  or  malicious  squib  was  wasted.  chunffi — led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Union 

(^nceming  Libraries,  scheme ;  and  now  wo  propose  a  Presbyterian 

Thk  Evangelist  of  last  week  gave  the  Astor  Tabernacle.  The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth 
LiTirary  .as  having  183,2.54  volumes,  and  the  organized  a  Presbyterian  church  here  some 
Mercantile  Library  182,9.58  volumes.  Both  time  ago,  and  a  committee  of  Presbytery  ha.s 
•(  these  together  scarcely  more  than  equal  i  just  visited  us  to  expedite  the  erection  of  a 
die  Boston  Public  Library,  which  has  365.000  Tabernacle.  Any  liberal  Presbyterian,  there- 
vofumos.  It  is  the  larg<*st  library  in  the  fore,  who  would  like  to  invest  a  few  hundred 
country,  exceeding  the  Washington  by  some  |  dollars  in  a  chapel  by  the  sea,  may  send  it  to 
itteen  or  twenty  thousand  volumes.  It  is  |  the  Rev.  Frank  Chandler  of  Freehold,  or  to 
th4if  outgrowing  Its  capacious  building,  and  General  Louis  Wagner  of  Germantown,  Pa. 
wBl  soon  necessitate  other  and  ampler  rooms.  ■ 

Tier®  are  no  fees  or  taxes  except  for  Imoks  Professor  John  F.  Weir  of  the  Aale  School 
damaged  or  held  overtime.  Puritan.  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  modelling  in  plaster  a 

jMflt.lsra.  statuette  of  ex-President  Woolsey, 


EXCHANGE  OP  PULPITS. 

Dear  Kvangelist:  Your  suggestion  In  regard 
to  vacation  exchanges  between  “eastern  and 
inland  ”  pastors,  is  capital.  I  am  the  pastor 
of  a  small  village  chiireh,  within  forty  miles 
of  Niagara  Falls  on  Lake  Ontario  Shore  rail¬ 
road,  and  hut  three  miles  drive  from  the  lake. 
Abundance  of  fruit,  beautiful  country,  and 
congregation  of  more  than  ordinary  intelli¬ 
gence — so  my  brother  presbyters  .say.  I  am 
open  to  exchange  for  a  few  weeks  with  some 
brother  in  vicinity  of  New  York  or  anyw'here 
near  the  sea.  A.  G.  D.yniels, 

Lynilonvlllo,  Orleans  county.  N.  Y. 

July  9, 1879. 

EDIOATIONAL  REI’ORD. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Samuels,  the  noted  Massachusetts 
ornithologist  .and  oologist,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  clerk  in  the  Secretary’s  office  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  position  he 
h.as  held  for  twenty  years. 

M.aplewood  Institute  for  young  ladies  at  Pitts¬ 
field,  Mass.,  is  now  completing  its  thirty-eighth 
year.  The  senior  principal  has  presided  over  it 
twenty-two  years. 

Mr.  Marcus  Hulings,  a  wealthy  Presbyterian  of 
Oil  City,  has  given  $15,000  to  build  a  boarding  hall 
for  the  young  ladies  of  Allegheny  College.  It  will 
cost  at  least  $20,000.  The  eitizens  of  Meadville 
have  contributed  $5,000  toivards  the  expense,  and 
Mr.  Hulings  will  furnish  the  balance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Presliytery  on  Mon¬ 
day,  7th  inst.,  Mr.  Alford,  trustee  of  Howard  Uni¬ 
versity,  presented  a  request  from  PreaWVnt  W.  W. 
Patton,  that  the  Presbytery  would  recommend  to 
the  Washington  Presbytery  a  suitable  successor 
for  the  late  Prof.  Wescott,  whose  death  vacated 
the  leading  chair  in  the  theological  dei>artment  of 
the  University.  It  was  voted  to  refer  the  subject 
for  consideration  to  a  comnntteeof  three  ministers 
and  two  elders.  The  committee  was  constituted 
of  Dr.  Patterson  and  the  Uov.  Me.ssrs.  H.  H.  Kel¬ 
logg  and  J.  H.  Walker,  and  Eiders  H.  W.  King  and 
W.  H.  Swift. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  J.  Marks,  formerly  of  Fairmount 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  b(*en  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  and  financial  agent  of  Lindenwood  Female 
College. 

KN<>X  COLI.EOK. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  Commencement  of 
Knox  College  occurred  during  the  Last  week  of 
Juno.  The  Baccalaureate  address  and  the  .address 
to  the  Society  of  Religious  Iniiuiry,  were  delivered 
by  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.  Dr.  Beecher  spoke  with 
a  force  and  clearness  remarkable  for  his  years. 
They  were  Ixilh  excellent.  President  Bateman 
gave  most  valualde  and  earnest  admonitions  to 
the  graduating  class.  The  reunion  of  societies 
and  classes,  the  prize  exercises  and  the  Alumni 
banquet,  were  especially  gratifying  to  all  concern¬ 
ed.  In  the  course  of  a  note  to  this  office.  President 
Bateman  says :  “  Th<>  year  just  closed  has  been  a 
very  plea.sant  .and  prosperous  one  for  Knox  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging  Indeed. 
The  proportion  of  Christian  students  is  larger 
than  in  any  other  college  in  the  West,  if  not  in  the 
East  also.  Hazing  and  rowdyism  are  among  the 
‘  lost  arts  ’  here.  The  present  Freshman  Class 
numlwrs  47,  and  the  next  one  will  bo  larger.” 

COLLEGE  DEGREES. 

Bowdoin  College.— LL.D.,  Lot  M.  Morrill  and 
W.  G.  Barrows.  D.D.,  Prof.  Richard  H.  Mather 
and  the  Rev.  Edward  Hawes.  Ph.D.,  Prof.  Alphe- 
us  S.  Packard  jr.  A.M.,  James  A.  Milliken. 

University  of  the  City  of  New  York.— D.D., 
Rev.  George  Whitfield  Timlow,  Rev.  Adam  Mc¬ 
Clelland,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Elliott.  LL.D.,  Rev.  C.  S. 
Henry,  John  Newton  Rogers. 

Brown  University.— D.D.,  Professor  Robinson 
Boi.se.  LL.D.,  Isaac  Ray,  M.D. 

Lafayette  College.- A.M.,  Prof.  J.  V.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Harrington  Emerson,  Jacob  L.  Ziegler, 
M.D.  Ph.D.,  A.  H.  Fettersoif,  Alliert  A.  Rauh, 
Prof.  David  B.  Scott.  D.D.,  Rev.  James  W.  Wood, 
class  of  '38,  of  Allentown,  Pa. 

LITERARY  ITEMS. 

The  “Boy’s  Own  Paper”  is  a  sixpenny  (25 
cents)  emanation  from  56  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  and  profusely  illustrated.  We  have 
not  r<‘ad  it.  but  the  fact  that  Randolph  A  Co. 
1900  Broadway)  are  agents  for  it,  is  in  its  fa¬ 
vor. 

The  Sunday  Magazine  by  Dr.  Deems  has  a 
very  striking  portrait  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
by  way  of  introducing  the  subject  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  to  the  Holy  Land,  by  Professor  William 
Wells  of  Union  College.  As  usual  the  maga¬ 
zine  (August  number)  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Pennsylvania  Military  Acailcmy  was 
fortunate, in  securing,  at  its  recent  Com¬ 
mencement,  an  address  from  Secretary  Mc¬ 
Crary,  on  “Some  Elements  of  Success  in 
Life!” 

We  have  reeeiv(‘d  a  <*opy  of  The  Primary 
Sabbath-school  Teacher  for  the  third  quarter, 
1879.  It  includes  lessons.  Illustrations,  class 
rei^ord,  music,  etc.,  prepared  with  much  care. 
D.  C.  Cook,  40  Madi.son-street,  Chicago. 

The  Life  of  Charles  Lover,  by  W.  J.  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  LL.D.,  is  iiumlier  06  of  the  Harper’s 
Franklin  Square  Library. 

Henry  Holt  k  Co.  will  publish  at  once  Mr. 
j  Whitelaw  Reid’s  address  “Some  Aspects  of 
Journalism  ” ;  also  in  their  Leisure  Hour  Se¬ 
ries  “  Delicia,”  a  novel  by  the  author  of 
i  “  Miss  Mollv.” 


THE  DODGES.  I 

■About  400  of  our  well  favonsl  citizens  gath-  j 
ered  ,at  Salem,  Mass.,  on  the  10th  instant,  as  ' 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Doilge  Family  ! 
in  this  country.  YVni.  E.  Dodge  of  this  city  ^ 
was  chosen  president,  and  vice-presidents  I 
were  selected  from  East  and  West.  In  the  I 
course  of  iiroceedings,  the  Chairman  introduc-  i 
ed  General  Augustus  Cm.sar  Dodge  of  Iowa,  ! 
saying  that  ho  served  in  the  United  States  } 
Senate  with  his  father.  The  Senator  spoke  i 
at  some  length  in  regard  to  the  brain-h  of  the  ^ 
family  to  which  he  belonged,  and  at  the  n*- ' 
quest  of  the  Chairman  spoke  of  some  of  his 
father’s  experiences  in  the  West.  Dr.  Ezekiel 
Dodge  of  Madison  College  s[)oke  briefly  of 
the  branch  of  the  family  with  which  he  was 
connected.  William  E.  Dodge  spoke  at  length 
of  his  father,  an<l  said  that  the  .American 
Peace  Society  was  formed  in  his  father’s 
house.  He  exhibited  an  ancient  deed  dated 
1094,  ami  signed  by  Richard  Dodge.  Christo¬ 
pher  Dodge  of  Providence  spoke  briefly,  as 
also  did  Mr.  J.  Wayne  Dodge  of  Western  New 
York,  Temple  Dodge  of  Malden,  Ma.ss.,  Mr. 
John  Washington  Dodge  of  Richinoml,  A'a., 
and  John  C.  Dodge  of  New  Hanipshin*.  Rich¬ 
ard  Dodge  spoke  of  the  religious  element  of 
the  Dodge  family.  Letters  were  r<.‘ad  from 
John  A.  Dodge  of  New  York;  Eliza  Dodge  i 
Gla.ss  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa  ;  ’Uheodore  .A. 
Dodge  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  others. 
Among  those  present  was  Abigail  Dodge  Hani- 
ilton(Gail  Hamilton).  A  committee  was  chosen 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  a  genealogy. 
Robert.  Doilge  of  New  York  said  that  the  fam¬ 
ily  approached  a  million  of  descendants  ! 

Cttvvrnt 

The  Uant  the  I’riiiee  Imperial* 

On  July  10th  the  body  of  the  Prince  Inqie- 
rial  arrived  in  England  on  the  troop-ship 
Orontes,  and  was  received  with  military  hon¬ 
ors.  .Minute  guns  wen*  fired.  On  Saturday 
morning  the  body  was  taken  to  Chiselhui’st, 
under  charge  of  a  giianl  of  honor,  conveyed 
on  a  gun  carriage,  and  escorted  by  the  Royal 
Horse  artillery.  Here  the  funeral  took  place  . 
amid  great  solemnities;  and  the  procession,  j 
which  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
was  witnessed  by  Queen  Victoria  and  many  | 
persons  of  royal  rank.  The  Prince  of  Wales  j 
and  his  royal  brothers  acted  as  pall-bearers.  ! 
.Among  the  mourners  were  Prince  Jerome  j 
with  his  two  sons,  and  other  prominent  adhe- 1 
rents  of  the  late  emjiire.  Marshal  McMahon 
was  refused  attendance.  On  the  following 
day  (Sunday)  Cardinal  Manning  preached  the 
funeral  .sermon  of  the  late  Prince  in  the  pres- 1 
ence  of  the  Imperial  family  and  a  numerous  ' 
congregation. 

The  fuller  accounts  of  his  death,  drawn 
from  the  reports  of  the  court-martial  on 
Lieut.  Carey,  bring  out  oiiit  touch  of  romantic 
detail  not  before  published  in  this  country. 
The  ill-fated  prince  had  on  at  his  death  his  | 
great-uncle’s  sword,  the  sword  Napoleon  I. 
wore  .at  Aiisterlitz.  The  troojier  who,  turn¬ 
ing  in  his  saddle,  caught  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  abandoned  prince,  .saw  him  drawing  this 
sword,  the  sword  of  Aiisterlitz,  for  his  bust 
defence,  anil  that  weapon  drawn  in  the  liright 
December  sun  seventy-live  years  ago  hangs 
now  in  a  Zulu  kraal.  The  bitterest  epigram 
spoken  of  the  young  pretender  living  was  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo’s,  “  Napoleon  the  Little  was  at  least 
the  nephew  of  Aiisterlitz;  but  Napoleon  the 
Less,  he  is  the  son  of  Sedan  ” ;  luit  the  death 
of  the  fourth  Napoleon  with  the  sw’ord  of 
Austerlitz  in  his  hand,  will  do  much  to  take 
the  sting  out  of  the  eiiigrani. 

It  seems  that  the  Prince  was  in  command 
of  the  expedition,  or  at  least  directed  its 
movements.  There  were  but  nine  men  all 
told,  venturing  out  several  miles  from  cainji 
in  a  country  that  a  past  expedition  had  prov¬ 
ed  was  infe.sted  with  Zulus.  When  they  were 
attacked  tliey  were  in  a  trap  with  the  grass 
and  grain  six  feet  high,  just  such  a  shelter  as 
the  savages  could  take  advantage  of.  No  at-  ■ 
tempt  was  made  to  rally  or  to  halt,  each  man 
taking  care  of  himself.  Another  trooper  tes¬ 
tified  : 

“Just  as  we  were  springing  to  our  saddles  I 
the  volley  was  fired  from  the  mealies  at  fif¬ 
teen  or  seventeen  yanjs.  I  dropped  my  car¬ 
bine  and  had  to  dismount  for  it.  In  remount¬ 
ing  I  was  unable  to  get  my  feet  into  the  stir¬ 
rups,  my  hor.se  was  galloping  so  hard  from 
fright.  I  lay  acro.ss  the  saddle.  I  jiassed 
the  Prince,  bui  was  unable  to  stop  for  him, 
having  no  jiower  over  the  reins.  As  I  got 
clear  away  from  the  kraal  I  passed  the  Prince. 
He  then  had  hold  of  the  stirrup-leather  and 
the  cantle  of  the  saddle  and  was  trying  to  get 
his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  but  his  horse  was 
going  too  fast.  I  said  to  him:  ‘Dcpcchez 
vous,  s’il  vous  plait,  Monsieur,  et  montez 
votre  cheval.”  He  made  no  rejily.  He  had 
not  caught  hold  of  the  bridle;  he  could  not 
keep  up  with  the  horse,  and  I  saw  it  tread  on 
him,  and  the  Prince  fell  down.  The  Zulus 
were  firing  all  the  time,  but  I  could  not  see  | 
them.  I  .saw  no  more  of  the  Prince.  I  fol- 1 
lowed  Lieutenant  Carey.  He  was  leading  at 
first,  but  some  of  us  passed  him.” 

In  a  letter  from  the  seat  of  war  it  is  said 
that  the  Prince  never  called  for  help,  but  fac¬ 
ed  the  savages  with  sword  in  his  hand. 
PcrHonal  anil  News  Iteiiis. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  .American  Board 
will  be  held  in  Syracuse,  Oct.  7-10.  Three 
churches  have  been  engaged  in  which  to  hold 
the  meetings.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  great  interest.  Missionaries  of  the 
Board  are  now  on  their  way  to  this  country 
from  Japan,  China,  India,  Africa.  John 
Dunn.  Jr.,  of  Syracuse,  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  .Arrangements. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Le  Moyne,  the  famous  cremation- 
1st,  has  given  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  endow 
the  chair  of  applied  mathematics  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  college. 

Benjamin  F.  Taylor,  the  poet,  is  a  native  of 
Lowville,  Jefferson  county,  and  of  its  vener¬ 
able  Academy  Dr.  Taylor's  father  was  the 
first  principal.  Recently  Dr.  Taylor  has  re¬ 
visited  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  reunion  exercises  at  the  old 
.Academy. 

Col.  Thomas  .A.  Scott  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad,  in  a  letter  dated  Juno  10,  says:  “I 
Shull  remain  at  AVildbad  nearly  a  month, 
where  I  find  I  am  growing  stronger  and  bet¬ 
ter  every  day,  and  then  wend  my  way  to 
Switzerland,  France,  England,  and  expect  to 
reach  Philadelphia  by  the  middle  of  Septem¬ 
ber.” 

On  Tue.sday  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  storming  of  Stony  Point,  a  historic 
spot  on  the  Hudson,  was  celebrated.  Ex- 
Gov.  Hawley  of  Connecticut  delivered  the 
oration.  A  sham  battle  followed,  with  all 
the  preliminaries  and  features  of  a  real  en- 
gagement  on  the  original  plan  of  the  battle. 


The  yellow  fever  excitement  in  Alemphis 
and  elsewhere  in  the  South,  is  subsiding.  i 
On  Monday  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  ' 
Howard  .Association  sent  out  the  following  J 
official  statement :  “No  new  cases  since  the 
morning  of  the  lOth  inst.  Fever  is  confined 
to  the  six  sporadic  cases.  Memphians  re¬ 
turning.  Persons  from  adjacent  towns  com¬ 
ing  in.  Twice  the  usual  number  of  passen¬ 
gers  by  the  Brownsville  accommodation  train 
this  morning.” 

The  Interior  Department  is  in  rccei|)t  of  of¬ 
ficial  information  that  white  men  have  stolen 
about  seven  hundred  horses  from  the  Indians 
at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  and  run  them  across 
the  Nebraska  line,  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
The  State  authorities  are  doing  nothing  to 
prevent  similar  raids  ujion  the  (irojierty  of  thi> 
Indians,  and  the  military  authorities,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  posse  comitatiis  law  of  last  year, 
sLaiiil  by  without  intercepting  or  jiursuing  the 
marauders. 

Frederick  Douglass,  in  a  letter  to  the  Roch¬ 
ester  gentlemen  who  have  placed  his  luist  in 
Sibley  Hall,  says  :  “  Incidents  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  in  my  life  do  much  amaze  me.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  height  to  which  I  have  risen, 
liut  the  depth  from  which  I  have  come,  that 
most  amazes  me.  It  seems  onlya  little  while 
ago,  when  a  child,  I  might  have  been  seen 
fighting  with  old  ‘Nep,’  my  mother’s  dog, 
for  a  small  share  of  the  few  crumbs  that  fell 
from  the  kitchen  table;  when  I  slept  on  the 
hearth,  covering  my  feet  from  the  cold  with 
the  warm  ashes  and  my  head  with  a  com 
bag.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  who  has  been  travelling  in  France,  de¬ 
scribes  Ro.sa  Bonheur,  the  famous  painter  of 
animals,  as  a  little  stout  lady  of  masculine 
a[)pearance,  her  hair  gray  in  places  and  part¬ 
ed  on  the  side,  with  bright  black  eyes,  strong¬ 
ly  marked  features,  and  a  resolute  mouth. 
Although  pa.st  fifty-seven,  she  does  not  look 
to  be  more  than  forty-live.  Her  only  female 
friend  is  her  sister.  She  lives  much  within 
herself.  Concerning  the  difficulties  under 
which  she  labored  in  painting  her  celebrated 
picture.  The  Horse  Fair,  she  said :  “  I  attend¬ 
ed  the  horse  fair  everj-  day  in  order  to  paint 
it  just  as  it  was.  One  day  I  was  sitting  alone 
without  paying  attention  to  anything  but  the 
work  before  me,  when  I  was  startled  by  a 
horse’s  head  right  over  my  shoulder,  looking, 
as  it  were,  on  my  work.  I  merely  looked 
around  to  see  my  admirer,  the  horse,  but 
alas,  it  was  too  late ;  he  had  stepped  into  my 
box  of  colors,  and  I  suppose  taking  fright  at 
my  scream  of  dismay,  he  gave  one  bound 
ahead,  overturned  my  easel,  stepped  on  inj' 
canvas,  tearing  a  hole  right  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  my  cherished  piece  of  work.  I  had  all 
my  work  to  do  over  again.”  Aliss  Bonheur 
has  painted  about  forty  iiictures — all  animal 
subjects. 

A  most  terrible  powder  magazine  explosion 
occurred  at  Bodie,  California,  on  the  10th.  .As 
far  as  heard  from,  there  are  eight  persons 
known  to  be  dead,  and  over  forty  wounded, 
with  the  prospect  that  many  of  them  will  die 
from  their  wounds.  'Fhe  scene  at  Miners’ 
Union  Hall,  used  as  a  tenqiorarj'  hospital, 
was  heartrending.  The  building  was  filled 
with  the  killed,  the  wounded  and  hundreds  of 
people  seeking  friends  and  relatives.  The 
mine  managers,  surgeons  and  volunteer  nurs¬ 
es,  were  unremitting  In  their  efforts.  The 
magazine  contained  about  five  tons  of  giant 
powder,  and  the  shock  was  felt  on  the  surface 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  The  building  of 
the  Summit  Mine  is  completely  demolished, 
and  that  of  McClinton,  Bodie  and  Dudley 
slightly  damaged.  Many  boarding-houses, 
restaurants  and  other  buildings  were  more  or 
less  shattered. 

I'aralyfiif)  Suililenly  Cured. 

A  singular  case  of  belief  in  the  power  of 
simple  faith  to  cure  physical  aliments  has 
come  to  notice  in  Saratoga  county.  It  hap¬ 
pened  in  West  Galway,  a  small  hamlet  of  :100 
population,  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
the  county,  and  the  particulars  are  thought 
worthy  of  a  prominent  position  among  the 
news  paragraphs  of  one  or  more  of  our  daily 
papers.  Wo  quote  from  the  Sun  : 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  farming 
people,  exceedingly  simple,  and  far  removeii 
from  any  city.  'The  region  is  mountainous 
and  sterile.  Four  years  ago  Adele  Sliattuck, 
a  young  woman  18  years  old,  became  paral¬ 
yzed  from  the  effects  of  a  violent  nervous  at¬ 
tack  caused  by  hearing  of  the  sudden  and  ac¬ 
cidental  death  of  a  brother  to  whom  she  was 
greatly  attached.  She  went  into  convulsions, 
was  in  a  comatose  condition  for  several  days, 
and  when  her  mind  recovered  its  normal  con¬ 
dition,  she  could  neither  Balk  nor  use  her 
limbs.  For  four  years  this  condition  was  un¬ 
changed.  In  that  time  her  body  gradually 
wasted,  until  the  skin  was  drawn  tightly  over 
the  bones,  and  the  flesh  a.ssumed  a  milky  or 
cream  color.  Miss  Sliattuck  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.  She  h.as, 
since  her  prostration,  persisted  in  believing 
that  she  would  be  restored  to  health,  and  she 
expressed  her  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer 
to  bring  about  her  recovery. 

Three  weeks  ago,  having  been  totally  hel)>- 
less  for  four  years,  and  being  regarded  as  in¬ 
curable,  the  young  woman  one  day  walked 
down  stairs,  and  informed  her  wonder-strick¬ 
en  jiarents,  by  signs,  that  she  had  been  cured 
in  answer  to  prayer.  Since  then  her  limbs 
have  gradually  become  strong  and  pliant. 
Last  week,  at  her  request,  the  clergy  and 
members  of  the  three  churches  in  West  Gal¬ 
way  met  at  her  father’s,  and  held  a  meeting 
for  the  especial  purpose  of  praying  for  spirit¬ 
ual  power  to  enact  a  further  cure  in  this 
young  person’s  case,  and  restore  to  her  the 
power  of  s(>eecli.  Miss  Sliattuc.k  soon  began 
singing  and  talking. 

The  case  is  vouched  for  as  a  fact  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  folk,  one  of  whom  gave  this  account  of  it 
to  the  reporter. 

City  anil  Vicinity. 

The  cause  of  the  death  of  Mf.  John  Sey¬ 
mour,  who  was  shot  in  the  grounds  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  of  this  city, 
still  remains  a  mystery.  A  Coroner’s  jury 
have  decided  that  the  killing  was  accidental. 

Captain  Janies  C.  Luce,  who  commanded 
the  Collins  steamer  .Arctic  when  she  sank  by 
collision  with  the  Vesta,  on  Se|)tember  27th, 
1854,  losing  over  300  lives,  (including  several 
children  of  the  late  James  Brown  of  this  city,) 
died  suddenly  from  heart  disease  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  ill  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
July  9th,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age. 

Thtfmas  Cook  k  Son  have  lifted  a  load  of 
care  and  a[iprehension  from  the  shoulders  of 
many  an  inexperienced  traveller,  and  luqiidly 
they  are  likely  to  continue  so  to  do.  And 
the  going  before  the  traveller  and  arranging 
for  his  or  her  comfort  and  sight-seeliig,  is 
not  all :  they  make  the  journey  not  only  com¬ 
fortable  and  instructive,  but  economical.  The 
advantages  they  ensure  are  so  many,  and 
have  been  so  thoroughly  tested,  that  our 
most  experienced  travellers  avail  of  them. 


.A  son  of  one  of  the  Siamese  twins,  Jesse 
Beneker,  received  a  diploma  at  the  New  Y'ork 
'  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  two  weeks 
I  ago.  He  is  eighteen  years  old,  and  though 
a  mute,  is  said  to  be  a  bright  and  intelligeiit 
boy. 

The  first  annual  report  ol  the  Public 
Schools  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  is  just  is¬ 
sued.  This  Society  aims  to  aid  poor  children 
who  through  the  indifference  or  jiovertv  of 
their  imrents  or  guardians  fail  to  attend. 
There  are  multitudes  here  who  are  not  able 
to  furnish  their  children  with  decent  clothing. 
'I’his  class  the  Society  alms  to  reach  to  re¬ 
form.  The  late  Mr.  Bayard  was  its  first 
president.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  the 
Hon.  Will.  Neilson,  who  is  now  its  chief  offi¬ 
cer.  .A.  B.  Clarke  is  secretary  and  superin¬ 
tendent.  All  desired  information  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  No.  90  Fourth  avenue. 

New  Y'ork,  Monday,  July  14,  1879. 
The  bank  return  for  la.st  week  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $.508,825  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $10,941,200,  against  $23,252,025 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $20,424,925  at  the 
corresponding  period  in  1877.  The  loans 
show  an  increase  this  w'eek  of  $5,809,400;  the 
specie  is  augmented  $81,900;  the  legal  ten¬ 
ders  are  up  $1,757,300;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  increased  $5,321,500, 
and  the  circulation  is  up  $33,000. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison: 

Highest.  Lowest.  1878 

Unlteil  States  43.  1907,  coupon _ 101'  101?  lOOj 

United  Statc.s  4 js,  1891,  coup . lOOj  1032  1043 

United  States 5s,  1881,  coup . lUOj  105j  107 

New  York  Central . 119  118  1091 

Rock  Island . 138)  1381  115 

PacillcMall .  15)  ul  171 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul .  .53)  50|  59) 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred..  93  90;  83 

Lake  Shore .  74)  79J  63J 

Chicago  h  Northwestern .  66)  633  51) 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  pref. .. .  97)  94)  78 

W'estern  Union .  92l  91  90) 

Union  Paclflc . 76J  75i  62) 

Del.,  Lack.,  &  Western .  583  56'  60! 

New  Jersey  Central .  52}  514  40) 

Del.  Hudson  Canal .  47)  46)  SB) 

Morris  i  Essex .  90}  89)  84) 

Panama . 149  149  129) 

Erie .  28)  27)  163 

Ohio  &  Mississippi . 15  14  7| 

Harlem . 159  159  140 

Hannibal  &  St.  .lo-seph . 19J  18?  11! 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pret .  41  38)  27| 

Michigan  Central .  77)  74)  67) 

Illinois  Central . .  89)  86)  86) 

Wabash .  38)  35  15| 

OuE  Debts. — The  committee  of  the  United 
States  Seniite,  .ai»pointed  for  the  purpose, 
latelj'  submitted  the  present  amount  of  debt 
existing  in  the  nation.  It  was  given  as  fol¬ 
lows  ; 

National .  .  $2,000,000,000 

States .  350,000,000 

Cities,  towns,  and  counties .  850,000.000 

Railroads .  2,439,000,000 

Canals .  145,000,000 

Banks,  Insurance,  individuals,  etc..  13,244,000,000 

Total . $19,028,000,000 

The  Dry  Goods  M.vrket. — There  has  been 
a  very  fair  total  of  new  business  completed 
throughout  the  market,  though  for  the  lead¬ 
ing  staples  the  demand  has  been  only  moder¬ 
ate.  The  general  movement,  howei'er,  has 
been  large,  which  iictlou  exhibits  the  fact  that 
the  jiresence  of  buyers  is  not  required  to  keep 
a  large  product  in  distribution.  YVith  this 
feature  of  the  demand  so  prominent  for  so 
long,  the  .steadiness  and  firmness  of  prices 
generally  should  occasion  no  wronder,  especial¬ 
ly  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  many 
other  favorable  influences. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

NEW  York,  Monday,  July  14, 1879. 

Bre.vd.stcffs  opened  the  week  ratber  more  active, 
but  prices  irregular;  low  and  medium  grades  very 
nrm  and  rather  dearer ;  high  grades,  especially  pa¬ 
tents,  barely  steady.  We  quote:  Elour— Superfine, 
$3.6.5a4:  extra  State,  &c.,  $4.2.5a4.40;  Western  Spring. 
XX  and  XXX,  $4.50a6.25:  do.  Winter  shipping  extras, 
$4.4.5a5.10;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  $5.25a6.25;  Minnesota  pa¬ 
tents,  $5.6l)n8;  city  shljiplng  extras,  $4  2.5a5.40;  South¬ 
ern  bakers’  and  family  brands,  $5.35a6.50. 

Wheat  firmer  and  more  active:  sales  on  the  spot, 
175.000  bush,  at  $1.12al.l5  for  No.  2  Spring;  New  York 
and  Chicago,  $1  for  No.  3  Spring,  $1.19)al.‘20  for  No.  2 
red  Winter,  $1.17al.21)  for  amber,  including  No.  2  at 
$1.18al.l8);  No.  1  White,  $1  18al.l8);  No.  2,  $1.16). 
For  futhre  delivery,  488,000  bush.,  including  No.  2  red 
Winter,  $1.17al.l7)  for  July,  $1.13al.l4  for  August, 
aud  $1.13al.l3)  for  September;  No.  1  white,  $1.19  for 
July,  aud  No.  2  amber  $1.15  for  July.  Rye  firm,  with 
sales  of  11,000  bush,  at  63c.  for  No.  2  Western,  and  66a 
66)c.  for  No.  1  Western  and  State.  Oats  partially  )c. 
dearer,  but  quiet;  sales  at  38a41c.  for  mixed,  and 
40a44c.  for  white.  Including  No. 2  mixed,  40c.,  aud  do. 
white,  41c. ;  No.  2  Milwaukee,  41c.  Ijidlan  corn  rather 
easier  and  quiet  for  butti  spots  and  futures;  .sales  on 
the  spot.  69,000  hush.,  tiicludiiig  No.  2  mixed,  43a45)c. ; 
ungraded,  43a45)c. ;  yellow,  46c. ;  No.  2  white,  49)c. ; 
and  for  future  delivery,  8,0IX)  bush.  No.  2  for  August 
at  4.5|c. 

Cotton — spots  l-16c.  lower;  mlddltug  uplands,  12)c. 

Fresh  Frcits — Apples— Early  harvest,  per  crate, 
7.5c.a$l;  common  green,  per  bbl.,  $1.50a2..50;  red  As- 
trachan,  per  bush.  $lal.73. 

GHOCERIF.8— Rio  coffee  less  active,  but  steady.  Rice 
aud  molasses  firm  at  late  figures,  though  quiet.  Fair 
to  good  refining  sugars,  Culia,  6:a6)c. ;  sales  210  hhds. 
muscovado,  6;c. ;  molasses,  .5)r6  5-16c. ;  ceutrifugal, 
7a7  5-16C.  Raw  grades  In  fair  request ;  standard  “A,” 
8.jc. ;  hard  grades,  8Ja8i|c. 

Hay  and  STRAW— New  hay  arrives  more  freely  and 
la  selling  at  from  40c.  to  65c.  Old  hay  la  in  good  de¬ 
mand  ;  quoted  at  40a.50c.  for  shipping,  and  70a80c.  for 
prime  retail  qualities.  Straw  at  50a55c.  for  long  rye, 
4.5c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  30a40c. 

PofLTRY- Prices  of  poultry  show  little  change,  with 
a  very  good  Inquiry  for  fowls. 

Provlsions— Pork  dull  and  lower;  on  the  aiiot  sales 
425  bills,  old  mess  $9,  and  new  $9..50;  for  future  de¬ 
livery  no  sales;  August,  $9.13a9.45;  Si'ptember,  $9.30a 
9.45.  Bacon  dull  and  barely  steady  at  6)c.  for  long 
and  short  clear  together.  Cut  meats  dull  and  Inclin¬ 
ed  to  easiness;  salt s .500  pickled  Lams  13)al4  lbs., 9)0. ; 
500  do.  shoulders,  .5)e.  Lard  was  easier  and  quiet; 
sales  on  the  spot  1,080  tea.  prime  city  6.10c.,  and  do. 
Western  6.15a6.17)c.,  mostly  at  inside  prices;  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  sales  3,000  tcs..  July,  6.15. ;  August,  6.17) 
a6.1.5c. ;  Scpiember,  6.2.5a6.22Jc. ;  refined  lower;  sales 
400  tcs.  for  the  Continent,  i>.5.ic.  Dressed  hogs  about 
steady  at  5)n61c.,  latter  for  pigs.  Butter  and  cheese 
steady.  Eggs  higher  at  10al5)c.  for  fresh. 

SF.ED — Timothy  Is  quiet;  quoted  at  $1.70al. 75.  Clover 
Is  lu  light  demand  ;  Western  quoted  at  6ke.  tor  prime 
and  6  ja7c.  for  choice.  Canary  seeil  at  $1.70  for  Hmyrna 
aud  $2.10  for  Sicily. 

arNDHiKs — Naval  stores  quiet,  but  steady;  common 
to  good  stralneil  rosins.  $1.30,al..35:  spirits  turpentine, 
27)c.  Petroleum  quiet  at  HJc.  for  refined  in  bbis.  Tal¬ 
low  firm  at  5  15-16a6<-.  for  prime. 

VEGETABLlii — Potatoes  are  freely  olTered  and  favor 
buyers.  Quotations :  Long  Island,  choice,  per  bbl., 
at  $1.73;  Long  Island,  fair,  per  bbl.,  $lal.M;  Mary¬ 
land.  per  bbl.,  $la2. 

CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York.  Moiulay,  July  14, 1879. 

BEEVF,s  iiumbi-r  12,873  for  the  week  against  9,398  for 
the  previous  week.  With  a  fair  supply  of  beef  cattle 
to-day- 4,:(00  head— trade  was  moderately  brisk,  and 
g'KKl  and  prime  steers  were  a  small  fraction  higher. 
Ordinary  to  very  choice  steers  sold  at  8a9)c.  per  lb.  to 
dress  5.5a56  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ;  a  tew  of  the  best  se¬ 
lections  at  10ali))e.  to  dress  .57  lbs. ;  and  ten  car  loa<ls 
of  light  Texas  .steers  at  7r7)c.  i>er  lb.,  to  dress  55  lbs. 
The  demand  fr'in  exjiorters  was  larger  than  usual, 
and  about  l,;t50  fat  steers  were  taken  tor  foreign  mar¬ 
kets,  lueludlng  90  for  the  Bermudas.  No  shipments 
reported  to-day,  but  during  the  week  1,322  live  cattle, 
and  3,:i96  quarters  of  beef  were  sent  to  Groat  Brltalu 
from  this  iiort. 

MILCH  Cows  iiumtier  78,  with  no  change  in  quota¬ 
tions,  to  speak  of. 

Calves  5,316  tor  the  week.  The  market  was  very 
quiet  at  2a3c.  jier  lb.  for  grassers  and  buttermilk 
calves,  and  4r6c.  for  veals. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS.— Total  for  the  week  31,956— sell¬ 
ing  rather  slowly- the  former  at  3)a4;c.  jier  lb.,  gen¬ 
erally,  with  a  ear  load  of  choice  wethers  to  an  exiiort- 
cr  at  5)0. ;  and  the  latter  at  5a6)c.,  with  some  of  the 
best  at  Tc.  outside  figure  for  a  car  load  of  Canada 
lambs,  79  lbs.  average.  Shipments  for  the  week, 
2,860  live  sheep,  1,007  carcasses  of  mutton. 

Swine — No  trade  In  live  hogs,  either  to-day  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  lost  week,  as  there  were  none  received  by  com¬ 
mission  salesmen.  Nominal  value,  $4.31)  to  $4.60  ]>er 
100  lbs.  Receipts  21,237  for  the  week. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  ’20  Vesey  street.  New  York. 


